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THE HOLE IN THE WALL 

CHAPTER I 

STEPHEN'S TALE 

MY grandfather was a publican — and a 
sinner, as you will see. His public- 
house was the Hole in the Wall, on the river's 
edge at Wapping ; and his sins — all of them 
that I know of — are recorded in these pages. 
He was a widower of some small substance, 
and the Hole in the Wall was not the sum of 
his resources, for he owned a little wharf on the 
river Lea. I called him Grandfather Nat, not 
to distinguish him among a multitude of grand- 
fathers — for indeed I never knew another of 
my own — but because of affectionate habit; a 
habit perhaps born of the fact that Nathaniel 
Kemp was also my father's name. My own is 
Stephen. 

To remember Grandfather Nat is to bethink 
me of pear-drops. It is possible that that 

A 
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particular sort of sweetstuff is now obsolete, 
and I cannot remember how many years have 
passed since last I smelt it ; for the pear-drop 
was a thing that could be smelt farther than^ 
seen, and oftener ; so that its smell — sl rather 
fulsome, vulgar smell I now believe — is almost 
as distinct to my imagination while I write as 
it was to my nose thirty years ago. For pear- 
drops were an unfailing part of the large bag- 
ful of sticky old-fashioned lollipops that my 
grandfather brought on his visits, stuffed into 
his overcoat pocket, and hard to get out 
without a burst and a spill. His custom was 
invariable, so that I think I must have come 
to regard the sweets as some natural pro- 
duction of his coat pocket ; insomuch that at 
my mother's funeral my muddled brain scarce 
realised the full desolation of the circumstances 
till I discovered that, for the first time in my 
experience, my grandfather's pocket was void 
of pear-drops. But with this new bereave- 
ment the world seemed empty indeed, and I 
cried afresh. If 

Associated in my memory with my grand- 
father's bags of sweets, almost more than with 
himself, was the gap in the right hand where 
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the middle finger had been; for it was 
commonly the maimed hand that hauled out the 
paper bag, and the gap was plain and singular 
against the white paper. He had lost the 
finger at sea, they told me ; and as my notion 
of losing a thing was derived from my experi- 
ence in mislaying the elephant from my Noah's 
ark, or dropping a marble through a grating, 
I was long puzzled to guess how anything like 
that could have happened to a finger. Withal 
the circumstance fascinated me, and added 
vastly to the importance and the wonder of 
my grandfather in my childish eyes. 

He was perhaps a little over the middle 
height, but so broadband so deep of chest 
and, especially, so long of arm, as to seem 
squSLt. He had some grey hair, but it was 
all below the line of his hat-brim ; above that 
it was as the hair of a young man. So that I 
was led to reason that colour must be washed 
out of hair by exposure to the weather; as 
perhaps in his case it was. I think that his 
face was almost handsome, in a rough, hard- 
bitten way, and he was as hairy a man as I 
ever saw. His short beard was like curled 
wire; but I can remember that long after I 
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had grown to resent being kissed by women, 
being no longer a baby, I gladly climbed his 
knee to kiss my grandfather, though his 
shaven upper-lip was like a rasp. 

In these early days I lived with my mother 
in a little house of a short row that stood on a 
quay, in a place that was not exactly a dock, nor 
a wharf, nor a public thoroughfare ; but where 
people from the dock trying to find a wharf, 
people from a wharf looking for the dock, 
and people from the public thoroughfare in 
anxious search of dock and wharves, used to 
meet and ask each other questions. It was 
a detached piece of Blackwall which had got 
adrift among locks and jetties, and was liable 
to be cut off from the rest of the world at any 
moment by the arrival of a ship and the con- 
sequent swinging of a bridge, worked by two 
men at a winch. So that it was a common- 
place of my early childhood (though the sight 
never lost its interest) to observe from a 
window a ship, passing as it were up the 
street, warped into dock by the capstans on the 
quay. And the capstan-songs of the dock- 
men — Shannadorey Mexico ts covered with Snow^ 
Hurrah far the Black Ball Line^ and the like 
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—were as much my nursery rhymes as Little 
Boy Blue and Sing a Song d Sixpence. These 
things are done differently nowadays; the 
cottages on the quay are gone, and the neigh- 
bourhood is a smokier place, where the work is 
done by engines, with no songs. 

My father was so much at sea that I re- 
member little of him at all. He was a ship's 
officer, and at the time I am to tell of he was 
mate of the brig Juno^ owned by Viney and 
Marr, one of the small shipowning firms that 
were common enough thirty years ago, though 
rarer now ; the sort of firm that was made by 
a pushing skipper and an ambitious shipping 
clerk, beginning with a cheap vessel bought 
with money raised mainly by pawning the ship. 
Such concerns often did well, and sometimes 
grew into great lines ; perhaps most of them 
yielded the partners no more than a com- 
fortable subsistence; and a good few came 
to grief, or were kept going by questionable 
practices which have since become illegal — 
sometimes in truth by what the law called 
crime, even then. Viney had been a ship's 
officer — had indeed served under Grandfather 
Nat» who was an old skipper. Marr was the 
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business man who had been a clerk. And the 
firm owned two brigs, the Juno and another ; 
though how much of their value was clear 
property and how much stood for borrowed 
money was matter of doubt and disagreement 
in the conversation of mates and skippers 
along Thames shore. What nobody disagreed 
about, however, was that the business was run 
on skinflint principles, and that the vessels 
were so badly found, so ill-kept, and so 
grievously under-manned, that the firm ought 
to be making money. These things by the 
way, though they are important to remember. 
As I was saying, I remember little of my 
father, because of his long voyages and short 
spells at home. But my mother is so clear and 
so kind in my recollection that sometimes I 
dream of her still, though she died before I 
was eight. 

It was while my father was on a long voyage 
with the Juno that there came a time when 
she took me often upon her knee, asking if I 
should like a little brother or sister to play 
with ; a thing which I demanded to have 
brought, instantly. There was a fat woman 
called Mrs. Dann, who appeared in the house- 
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hold and became my enemy. She slept with 
my mother, and my cot was thrust into another 
room, where I lay at night and brooded — 
sometimes wept with jealousy thus to be 
supplanted; though I drew what consolation 
I might from the prospect of the promised 
playmate. Then. I could not go near my 
mother at all, for she was ill, and there was a 
doctor. And then . . • I was told that 
mother and baby-brother were gone to heaven 
together; a thing I would not hear of, but 
fought savagely with Mrs. Dann on the land- 
ing, shouting to my mother that she was not 
to die, for I was coming. And when, wearied 
with kicking and screaming — for I fought with 
neighbours as well as with* the nurse and the 
undertaker, conceiving them to be all in league 
to deprive me of my mother — when at last the 
woman from next door took me into the bed- 
room, and I saw the drawn face that could 
not smile, and my tiny brother that could not 
play, lying across the dead breast, I so be- 
haved that the good soul with me blubbered 
aloud ; and I had an added grief in the re- 
flection that I had kicked her shins not half an 
hour before. I have never seen that good 
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woman since ; and I am ashamed to write that 
I cannot even remember her name. 

I have no more to say of my mother, and of 
her funeral only so much as records the least 
part of my grief. Some of her relations came, 
whom I cannot distinctly remember seeing at 
any other time : a group of elderly and hard- 
featured women, who talked of me as 'the 
child,' very much as they might have talked 
of some troublesome article of baggage ; and 
who turned up their noses at my grandfather : 
who, for his part, was uneasily respectful, 
calling each of them 'mum' very often. I 
was not attracted by my mother's relations, 
and I kept as near my grandfather as possible, 
feeling a vague fear that some of them might 
have a design of taking me away. Though 
indeed none was in the least ambitious of that 
responsibility. 

They were not all women, for there was one 
quiet little man in their midst, who, when not 
eating cake or drinking wine, was sucking the 
bone handle of a woman's umbrella, which he 
carried with him everywhere, indoors and out 
He was in the custody of the largest and 
grimmest of the ladies, whom the others called 
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Aunt Martha. He was so completely in her 
custody that after some consideration I judged 
he must be her son ; though indeed he seemed 
very old for that. I now believe him to have 
been her husband ; but I cannot remember to 
have heard his name, and I cannot invent him 
a better on^ than Uncle Martha. 

Uncle Martha would have behaved quite 
welly I am convinced, if he had been left alone, 
and would have acquitted himself with perfect 
propriety in all the transactions of the day ; but 
it seemed to be Aunt Martha's immovable belief 
that he was wholly incapable of any action, 
even the simplest and most obvious, unless 
impelled by shoves and jerks. Consequently 
he was shoved into the mourning carriage — we 
had two — ^and jerked into the corner opposite 
to the one he selected ; shoved out — ^almost on 
all fours — ^at the cemetery ; and, perceiving him 
entering the little chapel of his own motion, 
Aunt Martha overtook him and jerked him in 
there. This example presently impressed the 
other ladies with the expediency of shoving 
Uncle Martha at any convenient oppor- 
tunity; so that he arrived home with us at 
last in a severely jostled condition, faithful 
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to the bone-handled umbrella through every- 
thing. 

Grandfather Nat had been liberal in pro- 
vision for the funeral party, and the cake and 
port wine, the gin and water, the tea and the 
watercress, occupied the visitors for some 
time; a period illuminated by many moral 
reflections from a rather fat relation, who 
was no doubt, like most of the others, an 
aunt. 

'Ah weir,* said the Fat Aunt, shaking 
her head, with a deep sigh that suggested 
repletion ; * ah well ; it 's what we must all 
come to ! ' 

There had been a deal of other conversation, 
but I remember this remark because the Fat 
Aunt had already made it twice. 

* Ah, indeed,' assented another aunt, a thin 
one ; ' so we must, sooner or later.' 

* Yes, yes ; as I often say, we 're all mortal' 

* Yes, indeed ! ' 

' We Ve all got to be bom, an' we 've all got 
to die.' 

•That's true!' 

* Rich an' poor — just the same.' 
•Ahl' 
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'In the midst of life we're in the middle 
of it/ 

'Ah yes!' 

Grandfather Nat, deeply impressed, made 
haste to refill the Fat Aunt's glass, and to 
push the cake-dish nearer. Aunt Martha 
jerked Uncle Martha's elbow toward his glass, 
which he was neglecting, with a sudden nod 
and a frown of pointed significance — even 
command. 

*It^s a great trial for all of the family, I 'm 
sure,' pursued the Fat Aunt, after applications 
to glass and cake-dish ; ' but we must bear up. 
Not that we ain't had trials enough, neither.' 

*No, indeed,' replied Aunt Martha with a 
snap at my grandfather, as though he were 
the trial chiefly on her mind; which Grand- 
father Nat took very humbly, and tried her 
with watercress. 

*Well, she's better off, poor thing,' the Fat 
Aunt went on. 

Some began to say 'Ah!' again, but Aunt 
Martha snapped it into 'Well let's hope so !' — 
in the tone of one convinced that my mother 
couldn't be much worse off than she had been. 
From which, and from sundry other remarks 
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among the aunts, I gathered that my mother 
was held to have hurt the dignity of her 
family by alliance with Grandfather Nat's. I 
have never wholly understood why; but I 
put the family pride down to the traditional 
wedding of an undoubted auctioneer with 
Aunt Martha's cousin. So Aunt Martha said 
* Let's hope so!' and, with another sudden 
frown and nod, shoved Uncle Martha toward 
the cake. 

' What a blessing the child was took too ! ' 
was the Fat Aunt's next observation. 

'Ah, that it is!' murmured the chorus. 
But I was puzzled and shocked to hear such 
a thing said of my little brother. 

* And it 's a good job there 's only one left' 
The chorus agreed again. I beg^n to feel 

that I had seriously disobliged my mother's 
relations by not dying too. 

* And him a boy ; boys* can look after them- 
selves.' This was a thin aunt's opinion. 

* Ah, and that 's a blessing,' sighed the Fat 
Aunt ; ' a great blessing.' 

*Of course,' said Aunt Martha. *And it's 
not to be expected that his mother's relations 
can be burdened with him.' 
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* Why, no indeed ! ' said the Fat Aunt, very 
decisively. 

' I 'm sure it wouldn't be poor Ellen's wish 
to cause more trouble to her family than she 
has ! ' And Aunt Martha, with a frown at the 
watercress, gave Uncle Martha another jolt 
It seemed to me that he had really eaten all 
he wanted, and would rather leave off; and I 
wondered if she always fed him like that, or 
if it were only when they were visiting. 

'And besides, it 'ud be standing in the 
child's way,' Aunt Martha resumed, *with so 
many openings as there is in the docks here, 
quite handy.' 

Perhaps it was because I was rather dull 
in the head that day, from one cause and 
another ; at any rate I could think of no other 
openings in the docks but those between the 
ships and the jetties, and at the lock-sides, 
which people sometimes fell into, in the dark ; 
and I gathered a hazy notion that I was ex- 
pected to make things comfortable by going 
out and drowning myself. 

' Yes, of course it would,' said the Fat Aunt 
. Mt stands to reason,' said a thin one. 

* Anybody can see ikai^' said the others. 
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'And many a boy's gone out to work no 
older.' 

' Ah, and been members o' Parliament after- 
wards, too/ 

The prospect of an entry into Parliament 
presented so stupefying a contrast with that 
of an immersion in the dock that for some 
time the ensuing conversation made little 
impression on me. On the part of my 
mother's relations it was mainly a repetition 
of what had gone before, very much in the 
same words; and as to my grandfather, he 
had little to say at all, but expressed himself, 
so far as he might, by furtive pats on my 
back ; pats increasing in intensity as the talk of 
the ladies pointed especially and unpleasingly 
to myself. Till at last the food and drink 
were all gone. Whereupon the Fat Aunt 
sighed her last moral sentiment, Uncle Martha 
was duly shoved out on the quay, and I was 
left alone with Grandfather Nat. 

* Well Stevy, ol' mate,' said my grandfather, 
drawing me on his knee ; * us two 's left alone ; 
left alone, ol' mate.' 

I had not cried much that day — scarce at 
all in fact, since first meeting my grandfather 
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in the passage and discovering his empty 
pocket — for, as I have said, I was a little dull 
in the head, and trying hard to think of many 
things. But now I cried indeed, with my face 
against my grandfather's shoulder, and there 
was something of solace in the outburst ; and 
when at last I looked up I saw two bright 
drops hanging in the wiry tangle of my grand- 
father's beard, and another lodged in the 
furrow under one eye. 

''Nough done, Stevy,' said my grandfather; 
* don't cry no more. You '11 come home along 
o' me now, won't ye ? An' to-morrow we '11 
go in the London Dock, where the sugar is.' 

I looked round the room and considered, 
as well as my sodden little head would permit. 
I had never been in the London Dock, which 
was a wonderful place, as I had gathered 
from my grandfather's descriptions : a paradise 
where sugar lay about the very ground in 
lumps, and where you might eat it if you 
would, so long as you brought none away. 
But here was my home, with nobody else to 
take care of it, and I felt some muddled sense 
of a new responsibility. 'I'm 'fraid I can't 
leave the place, Gran'fa' Nat,' I said, with a 
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dismal shake of the head. * Father might 
come home, an' he wouldn't know, an' ' 

*An' so — ^an' so you think you've got to 
stop an' keep house ? * my grandfather asked, 
bending his face down to mine. 

The prospect had been oppressing my 
muzzy faculties all day. If I escaped being 
taken away, plainly I must keep house, and 
cook, and buy things and scrub floors, at any 
rate till my father came home ; though it 
seemed a great deal to undertake alone. So 
I answered with a nod and a forlorn sniff. 

*Good pluck! good pluck! exclaimed my 
grandfather, exultantly, clapping his hand 
twice on my head and rubbing it vigorously. 
* Stevy, ol' mate, me an' you '11 get on capital. 
I knowed you 'd make a plucked 'un. But you 
won't have to keep house alone jest yet. No. 
You an' me '11 keep house together, Stevy, 
at the Hole in the Wall. Your father won't 
be home a while yet ; an' I '11 settle all about 
this here place. But Lord ! what a pluck for 
a shaver ! ' And he brightened wonderfully. 

In truth there had been little enough of 
courage in my poor little body, and Grand- 
father Nat's words brought me a deal of relief. 
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Beyond the vague terrors of loneliness and 
responsibility, I had been troubled by the 
reflection that housekeeping cost money, and I 
had none. For though my mother's half-pay 
note had been sent in the regular way to Viney 
and Marr a week before, there had been 
neither reply nor return of the paper. The 
circumstance was unprecedented and im- 
accountable, though the explanation came 
before very long. 

For the present, however, the difficulty was 
put aside. I put my hand in my grandfather's, 
and, the door being locked behind us and the 
key in his pocket, we went out together, on 
the quay, over the bridge and into the life 
that was to be new for us both. 
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CHAPTER II 

IN BLUE GATE 

WHILE his mother's relations walked 
out of Stephen's tale, and left his 
grandfather in it, the tales of all the world 
went on, each man hero in his own. 

Viney and Marr were owners of the brig 
Juno, away in tropic seas, with Stephen's 
father chief mate; and at this time the tale 
of Viney and Marr had just divided into two, 
inasmuch as the partners were separated and 
the firm was at a crisis — the crisis responsible 
for the withholding of Mrs. Kemp's half-pay. 
No legal form had dissolved the firm, indeed, 
and scarce half a mile of streets lay between 
the two men; but in truth Marr had left his 
partner with uncommon secrecy and expedition, 
carrying with him all the loose cash he could 
get together; and a man need travel a very 
little way to hide in London. So it was that 
Mr. Viney, left alone to bear the firm's 

18 
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burdens, was loafing, sometimes about his 
house in Commercial Road, Stepney, some- 
times in the back streets and small public- 
houses hard by; pondering, no doubt, the 
matter contained in a paper that had that 
afternoon stricken the colour from the face of 
one Crooks, ship-chandler, of Shadwell, and 
had hardly less disquieted others in related 
trades. While Marr, for the few days since 
his flight no more dressed like the business 
partner in a ship-owning concern, nor even like 
a clerk, but in serge and anklejacks, like a 
foremast hand, was playing up to his borrowed 
character by being drunk in Blue Gate. 

The Blue Gate is gone now — it went with 
many places of a history only less black 
when Ratcliff Highway was put to rout As 
you left High Street, Shadwell, for the High- 
way — they made one thoroughfare — the Blue 
Gate was on your right, almost opposite an 
evil lane that led downhill to the New Dock. 
Blue Gate Fields, it was more fully called, 
though there was as little of a field as of a 
gate, blue or other, about the place, which 
was a street, narrow, foul and forbidding, 
leading up to Back Lane. It was a bad and a 
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dangerous place, the worst in all that neigh- 
bourhood : worse than Frederick Street — 
worse than Tiger Bay. The sailor once 
brought to anchor in Blue Gate was lucky 
to get out with clothes to cover him — lucky 
if he saved no more than his life. Yet sailors 
were there in plenty, hilarious, shouting, drunk 
and drugged. Horrible draggled women 
pawed them over for whatever their pockets 
might yield, and murderous ruffians were ready 
at hand whenever a knock on the head could 
solve a difficulty. 

Front doors stood ever open in the Blue 
Gate, and some houses had no front doors at 
all. At the top of one of the grimy flights of 
stairs thus made accessible from the street, 
was a noisy and ill-smelling room ; noisy 
because of the company it held ; ill-smelling 
partly because of their tobacco, but chiefly 
because of the tobacco and the liquor of 
many that had been there before, and because 
of the aged foulness of the whole building. 
There were five in the room, four men and 
a woman. One of the men was Marr, though 
for the present he was not using that name. 
He was noticeable amid the group, being 
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cleaner than the rest, fair-haired, and dressed 
like a sailor ashore, though he lacked the sun- 
burn that was proper to the character. But 
sailor or none, there he sat where many had 
sat before him, a piece of the familiar prey of 
Blue Gate, babbling drunk and reasonless. 
The others were watchfully sober enough, 
albeit with a great pretence of jollity ; they 
had drunk level with the babbler, but had 
been careful to water his drink with gin. As 
for him, he swayed and lolled, sometimes 
on the table before him, sometimes on the 
shoulder of the woman at his side. She was 
no beauty, with her coarse features, dull eyes 
and towzled hair, her thick voice and her 
rusty finery ; but indeed she was the least 
repulsive of that foul company. 

On the victim's opposite side sat a large- 
framed bony fellow, with a thin, unhealthy 
face that seemed to belong to some other 
body, and dress that proclaimed him long- 
shore ruffian. The woman called him Dan, 
and nods and winks passed between the two, 
over the drooping head between them. Next 
Dan was an ugly rascal with a broken nose ; 
singular in that place, as bearing in his dress 
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none of the marks of waterside habits, crimpery 
and the Highway, but seeming rather the 
commonplace town rat of Shoreditch or White- 
chapel. And, last, a blind fiddler sat in a 
corner, fiddling a flourish from time to time, 
roaring with foul jest, and rolling his single 
white eye upward. 

* No, I wo'nav another,' the fair-haired man 
said, staring about him with uncertain eyes. 
*Got bishness 'tend to. I say, wha' pubsh 
this? 'Tain' Brown Bear, ish't."^ Ish't Brown 
Bear ? ' 

' No, you silly,' the woman answered play- 
fully. * 'Tain't the Brown Bear ; you 've come 
'ome along of us.' 

' O ! Come home— come home ... I shay 
— this won' do ! Mus'n' go 'ome yet — get 
collared y'know ! ' This with an owlish wink 
at the bottle before him. 

Dan and the woman exchanged a quick 
look ; plainly something had gone before that 
gave the words significance. ' No,' Marr went 
on, * mus'n' go 'ome. I 'm sailor man jus' 
'shore from brig Jtmo in from Barbadoes. . . . 
No, not Juno, course not. Dunno Juno. 
'Tain' Juno. D'year ? 'Tain' Juno, ye know, 
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my ship. Never heard o* Juno. Mine's 
'nother ship. ... I say, wha'sh name my 
ship ? ' 

'You're a rum sailor-man/ said Dan, *not 
to know the name of your own ship ten 
minutes together. Why you 've told us about 
four different names aVeady,' 

The sham seaman chuckled feebly. 
' Why, I don't believe you 're a sailor at all, 
mate,' the woman remarked, still playfully. 
' You Ve just bin a-kiddin' of us fine ! ' 

The chuckle persisted, and turned to a 
stupid grin. *Ha, ha! Ha, ha! Have it 
y'r own way.' This with a clumsily stealthy 
grope at the breast pocket — ^a movement that 
the others had seen before, and remembered. 
* Have it y'r own way. But I say ; I say, 
y'know' — suddenly serious — 'you're all right, 
ain't you? Eh."^ All right, you know, eh? 
I s — ^say — I hope you 're— or right ? ' 

'Awright, mate? Course we are!' And 
Dan clapped him cordially on the shoulder. 

'Awright, mate?' shouted the blind man, 
his white eye rolling and blinking horribly at 
the ceiling. ' Right as ninepence ! An' a 
'a'penny oyer, damme ! ' 
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' We ^re awright,' growled the broken-nosed 
man, thickly. 

' We don't tell no secrets/ said the woman. 

' Thash all very well, but I was talkin' about 
the JunOy y'know. Was*n I talkin' about 
Juno}^ A look of sleepy alarm was on the 
fair man's face as he turned his eyes from 
one to another. 

'Ay, that's so/ answered the fellow at his 
side. * Brigyii^^^ in from Barbadoes.' 

' Ah ! Thash where you *re wrong ; she ain'i 
in — see ? * Marr wagged his head, and leered 
the profoundest sagacity. 'She atni in. 
What's more, 'ow d'you know she ever will 
come in, eh? 'Ow d'ye know that? Thash 
one for ye, ole f ler ! Whar'U ye bet m^ she 
ever gets as far as — but I say, I say ; I say, 
y'know, you 're all right, ain't you ? Qui' sure 
you 're orrigh' ? ' 

There was a new and a longer chorus of 
reassurance, which Dan at last ended with: 
'Goon; the y««^ ain't ever to come back; is 
that it ? ' 

Marr turned and stared fishily at him for 
some seconds. *Wha'rr you mean?' he de- 
manded, at length, with a drivelling assumption 
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of dignity. 'Wha'rr you mean? N — never 
come back? Nishe remark make 'spectable 
shipowner! Whassor' firm you take us for, 
eh?' 

The blind fiddler stopped midway in a 
flourish and pursed his lips silently. Dan 
looked quickly at the fiddler, and as quickly 
back at the drunken man. Marr's attitude 
and the turn of his head being favourable, 
the woman quietly detached his watch. 

'Whassor' firm you take us for?' he re- 
peated. *D'ye think 'cause we're — 'cause I 

come here — 'cause I come 'ere an' ' he 

stopped foolishly, and tailed off into nothing, 
smiling uneasily at one and another. 

The woman held up the watch behind him 
— a silver hunter, engraved with Marr's chief 
initial — a noticeably large letter M. Dan saw 
it, shook his head and frowned, pointed and 
tapped his own breast pocket, all in a moment. 
And presently the woman slipped the watch 
back into the pocket it came from. 

* 'Ere, 'ave another drink,' said Dan hospi- 
tably. ''Ave another all round for the last, 
'fore the fiddler goes. 'Ere, y'are, George, 
reach out.' 
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* Eh ? ' ejaculated the fiddler. * Eh ? I ain't 
goin' ! Didn't the genelman ask me to come 
along ? Come, 1 11 give y' a toon. I '11 give 
y* a chant as '11 make yer 'air curl ! ' 

'Take your drink, George,' Dan insisted, 
'we don't want our 'air curled.' 

The fiddler groped for and took the drink, 
swallowed it, and twangled the fiddle-strings. 
' Will y'ave Blackjack ? ' he asked. 

*No,' Dan answered with a rising voice. 
* We won't 'ave Black Jack, an' what 's more 
we won't 'ave Blind George, see.** You cut 
your lucky, soon as ye like ! ' 

'Awright, awright, cap'en,' the fiddler re- 
monstrated, rising reluctantly. 'YouVe 'ard 
on a pore blind bloke, damme. Ain't I to get 
nothin' out o' this 'ere } I ask ye fair, didn't 
the genelman tell me to come along } ' 

Marr, ducking and lolling over the table, 
here looked up and said, * Whassup ? Fiddler 
won' go ? Gi'm twopence an' kick'm down- 
stairs. 'Ere y'are!' and he pulled out some 
small change between his fingers, and spilt it 
on the table. 

Dan and the broken-nosed man gathered it 
up and thrust it into the blind man's hand. 
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'This ain't the straight game/ he protested, in 
a hoarse whisper, as they pushed him through 
the door-way. * I want my regulars out o' that 
lot D'ye 'ear ? I want my reglars ! ' 

But they shut the door on him, whereupon 
he broke into a torrent of curses on the land- 
ing; and presently, having descended several 
of the stairs, reached back to let drive a thump 
at the door with his stick; and so went off 
swearing into the street. 

Marr sniggered feebly. * Chucked out 
fiddler,' he said. *Whash we do now? I 
won' 'ave any more drink. I 'ad 'nough. . . . 
Think I '11 be gett'n' along . . . Here, what 
you after, eh.** ' 

He clapped his hand again to his breast 
pocket, and turned suspiciously on the woman. 
' You keep y'r hands off,' he said. * Wha' wan' 
my pocket ? ' 

* A Wright, mate,' the woman answered 
placidly. * I ain't a touchin' yer pockets. 
Why look there— yer watchguard's 'angin'; 
you'll drop that presently an' say it's me, I 
s'pose ! ' 

* You 'd better get away from the genelman 
if you can't behave yourself civil,' interposed 
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Dan, pushing the woman aside and getting 
between them. *'Ere, mate, you got to 'ave 
another drink along o' me. I '11 turn her out 
arter the fiddler, if she ain't civil.' 

'I won* 'ave another drink,' said Marr, 
thickly, struggling unsteadily to his feet and 
dropping back instantly to his chair. ' I won' 
'avanother.' 

' We '11 see about that,' replied Dan. *'Ere, 
you get out,' he went on, addressing the woman 
as he hauled her up by the shoulders, * You 
get out ; we 're goin' to be comf table together, 
us two an' 'im. Out ye go ! ' He thrust her 
toward the door and opened it. ' I 'm sick o' 
foolin* about,' he added in an angry undertone ; 
* quick 's the word.' 

'O no, Dan — don't,' the woman pleaded, 
whispering on the landing. ' Not that way I 
Not again ! I '11 get it from him easy in a 
minute ! Don't do it, Dan ! ' 

* Shut yer mouth ! I ain't askin' you. You 
shove off a bit.' 

' Don't, Dan ! ' 

But the door was shut 

' I tell ye I won'avanother ! ' came Marr's 
voice from within. 
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The woman went down the stairs, her gross 
face drawn as though she wept, though her 
eyes were dry. At the door she looked back 
with something like a shudder; and then 
turned her steps down the street 

The two partners in Viney and Marr were 
separated indeed; but now it was by some- 
thing more than half a mile of streets. 



CHAPTER III 

STEPHENS TALE 

I HAD never been home with Grandfather 
Nat before, I fancy that some scruples of 
my mother's, in the matter of the neighbour- 
hood and the character of the company to be 
seen and heard at the Hole in the Wall, had 
hitherto kept me from the house, and even 
from the sugary elysium of the London Dock. 
Now I was going there at last, and something 
of eager anticipation overcame the sorrow of 
the day. 

We went in an omnibus, which we left in 
Commercial Road. Here my grandfather 
took order to repair my disappointment in the 
matter of pear-drops; and we left the shop 
with such a bagful that it would not go into 
the accustomed pocket at all. A little way 
from this shop, and on the opposite side of the 
way, stood a house which my mother had 
more than once pointed out to me already; 

80 
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and as we came abreast of it now. Grandfather 
Nat pointed it out also. * Know who lives 
there, Stevy ? ' he asked. 

' Yes/ I said ; ' Mr. Viney, that father's ship 
belongs to.' 

There was a man sitting on the stone 
baluster by the landing of the front steps, 
having apparently just desisted from knocking 
at the door. He was pale and agitated, and he 
slapped his leg distractedly with a folded paper. 

* Why,' said my grandfather, ' that 's Crooks, 
the ship-chandler. He looks bad; wonder 
what 'sup?' 

With that the door opened, and a servant- 
girl, in bonnet and shawl, emerged with her 
box, lifting and dragging it as best she might. 
The man rose and spoke to her, and I supposed 
that he was about to help. But at her answer 
he sank back on the balustrade, and she hauled 
the box to the pavement by herself. The man 
looked worse than ever, now, and he moved 
his head from side to side ; so that it struck me 
that it might be that his mother also was dead ; 
perhaps to-day; and at the thought all the 
flavour went from the pear-drop in my mouth. 

We turned up a narrow street which led us 
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to a part where the river plainly was nearer at 
every step ; for well I knew the curious smell 
that grew as we went, and that had in it 
something of tar, something of rope and junk, 
something of ship's stores, and much of a 
blend of unknown outlandish merchandise. 
We met sailors, some with parrots and 
accordions, and many with undecided legs ; 
and we saw more of the hang-dog fellows who 
were not sailors, though they dressed in the 
same way, and got an inactive living out of 
sailors, somehow. They leaned on posts, they 
lurked in foul entries, they sat on sills, smoking; 
and often one would accost and hang to a 
passing sailor, with a grinning, tnamped-up 
cordiality that offended and repelled me, child 
as I was. And there were big, coarse women, 
with flaring clothes, and hair that shone with 
grease ; though for them I had but a certain 
wonder; as for why they all seemed to live 
near the docks ; why they all grew so stout ; 
and why they never wore bonnets. 

As we went where the street grew fouler 
and more crooked, and where dark entries and 
many turnings gave evidence of the complica- 
tion of courts and alleys about us, we heard a 
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hoarse voice crooning a stave of a sea-song, 
with the low scrape of a fiddle striking in here 
and there, as it were at random. And pre- 
sently there turned a corner ahead and faced 
toward us a blind man, with his fiddle held 
low against his chest, and his face lifted 
upward, a little aside. He checked at the 
comer to hit the wall a couple of taps with the 
stick that hung from his wrist, and called 
aloud, with fouler words than I can remember 
or could print : ' Now then, damn ye ! Ain't 
there ne'er a Christian sailor-man as wants a 
toon o' George? Who'll 'ave a toon o' 
George ? Ain't ye got no money, damn ye ? 
Not a brown for pore blind George ? What 
a dirty mean lot it is! Who'll 'ave a 
'ornpipe ? Who '11 'ave a song o' pore George? 
. • . . O damn y' all ! ' 

And so, with a mutter and another tap of 
the stick, he came creeping along, six inches 
at a step, the stick dangling loose again, and 
the bow scraping the strings to the song : — 

JFtre on the fore-top^ fire on the how^ 
Fire on the main-deck^ fire down below I 

Fire! fire t fire down below! 

Fetch a bucket d water; fire down below t 

C 
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The man s right eye was dosed, but the left 
was horribly wide and white and rolling, and 
it quite unpleasantly reminded me of a large 
china marble that lay at that moment at the 
bottom of my breeches pocket, under some 
uniform buttons, a key you could whistle on, a 
brass knob from a fender, and a tangle of 
string. So much indeed was I possessed with 
this imcomfortable resemblance in later weeks, 
when I had seen Blind George often, and 
knew more of him, that at last I had no choice 
but to fling the marble into the river ; though 
indeed it was something of a rarity in marbles, 
and worth four ' alleys ' as big as itself. 

My grandfather stopped his talk as we drew 
within earshot of the fiddler ; but blind men's 
ears are keen beyond the common. The bow 
dropped from the fiddle, and Blind George 
sang out cheerily : ' Why 'ere comes Cap'en 
Nat, 'ome from the funeral ; and got 'is little 
grandson what 'e 's goin' to take care of an' 
bring up so moral in 'is celebrated 'ouse o' 
call ! ' All to my extreme amazement : for 
what should this strange blind man know of 
me, or of my mother's funeral ? 

Grandfather Nat seemed a little angry. 
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'Well, well,' he said, 'your ears are sharp, 
Blind George ; they learn a lot as ain't your 
business. If your eyes was as good as your 
ears you 'd ha' had your head broke 'fore this 
— a dozen times ! ' 

' If my eyes was as good as my ears, Cap'en 
Nat Kemp,' the other retorted, 'there's many 
as wouldn't find it so easy to talk o' breakin' 
my 'ed. Other people's business! Lord! I 
know enough to 'ang some of 'em, that 's what 
I know! I could tell you some o' your 
business if I liked, — some as you don't know 
yourself. Look 'ere! You bin to a funeral. 
Well, it ain't the last funeral as H be wanted 
in your family; see? The kid's mother's 
gone ; don't you be too sure 'is father 's safe ! 
I bin along o' some one you know, an' 'e 
don't look like lastin' for ever, 'e don't ; 'e ain't 
in 'ealthy company.' 

Grandfather Nat twitched my sleeve, and 
we walked on. 

' Awright ! ' the blind map called after us, in 
his tone of affable ferocity. 'Awright, go 
along ! You '11 see things, some day, near as 
well as I can, what 's blind ! ' 

'That's a bad fellow, Stevy,' Grandfather 
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Nat said, as we heard the fiddle and the song 
begin again. * Don't you listen to neither his 
talk nor his songs. Somehow it don't seem 
nat'ral to see a blind man such a bad'un« 
But a bad 'un he is, up an' down.' 

I asked how he came to know about the 
funeral, and especially about my coming to 
Wapping — a thing I had only learned of 
myself an hour before. My grandfather said 
that he had probably learned of the funeral 
from somebody who had been at the Hole in 
the Wall during the day, and had asked the 
reason of the landlord's absence ; and as to 
myself, he had heard my step, and guessed its 
meaning instantly. ' He 's a keen sharp 
rascal, Stevy, an' he makes out all of parties' 
business he can. He knew your father was 
away, an' he jumped the whole thing at once. 
That 's his way. But I don't stand him ; he 
don't come into my house barrin' he comes a 
customer, which I can't help.' 

Of the meaning of the blind man's talk I 
understood little. But he shocked me with a 
sense of insult, and more with one of surprise. 
For I had entertained a belief, born of Sunday- 
school stories, that blindness produced saintly 
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piety, — ^unless it were the piety that caused 
the blindness — and that in any case a virtu- 
ous meekness was an essential condition of 
the affliction. So I walked in doubt and 
cogitation. 

And so, after a dive down a narrower street 
than any we had yet traversed (it could scarce 
be dirtier), and a twist through a steep and 
serpentine alley, we came, as it grew dusk, to 
the Hole in the Wall. Of odd-looking river- 
side inns I can remember plenty, but never, 
before or since, have I beheld an odder than 
this of Grandfather Nat's. It was wooden and 
clap-boarded, and, like others of its sort, it 
was everywhere larger at top than at bottom. 
But the Hole in the Wall was not only top- 
heavy, but also most alarmingly lopsided. 
By its side, and half under it, lay a narrow 
passage, through which one saw a strip of the 
river and its many craft, and the passage 
ended in Hole-in-the-Wall Stairs. All of the 
house that was above the ground floor in this 
side rested on a row of posts, which stood near 
the middle of the passage ; and the burden of 
these posts, twisted, wavy, bulging, and shape- 
less, hung still more toward the opposite 
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building; while the farther side, bounded by 
a later brick house, was vertical, as though a 
great wedge, point downward, had been cut 
away to permit the rise of the newer wall. 
And the effect was as of a reeling and toppling 
of the whole construction away from its neigh- 
bour, and an imminent downfall into the passage. 
And when, later, I examined the side looking 
across the river, supported on piles, and 
bulging and toppling over them also, I decided 
that what kept the Hole in the Wall from 
crashing into the passage was nothing but its 
countervailing inclination to tumble into the 
river. 

Painted large over the boards of the front, 
whose lapped edges gave the letters ragged 
outlines, were the words THE HOLE IN 
THE WALL; and below, a little smaller, 
NATHANIEL KEMP. I felt a certain 
pride, I think, in the importance thus given 
the family name, and my esteem of my grand- 
father increased proportionably with the size 
of the letters. 

There was a great noise within, and Grand- 
father Nat,' with a quick look toward the 
entrance^ grunted angrily. But we passed up 
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the passage and entered by a private door 
under the posts. This door opened directly 
into the bar parlour, the floor whereof was two 
steps below the level of the outer paving ; and 
the size whereof was about thrice that of a 
sentry-box. 

The din of a quarrel and a scuffle came from 
the bar, and my grandfather, thrusting me into 
a corner, and giving me his hat, ran out with a 
roar like that of a wild beast. At the sound 
the quarrel hushed in its height. * What's 
this ? ' my grandfather blared, with a thump 
on the counter that made the pots jump. 
*What sort of a row's this in my house? 
Damme, I '11 break y' in halves, every mother's 
son of ye ! ' 

I peeped through the glass partition, and 
saw, first, the back of the potman's head (for 
the bar- floor took another drop) and beyond 
that and the row of beer-pulls, a group of* 
rough, hulking men, one with blood on his 
face, and all with an odd look of sulky guilt. 

* Out you go ! ' pursued Grandfather Nat, 
* every swab o' ye! Can't leave the place 
not even to go to — not for nothiii', without 
a row like this, givin' the house a bad 
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name! Go on, Jim Crute! Unless I'm to 
chuck ye ! ' 

The men had begun filing out awkwardly, 
with nothing but here and there: 'Awright, 
guv'nor ' — * Awright, cap'en.' ' Goin*, ain't I ? ' 
and the like. But one big ruffian lagged 
behind, scowling and murmuring rebelliously. 

In a flash Grandfather Nat was through the 
counter-wicket. With a dart of his long left 
arm he had gripped the fellow's ear and spun 
him round with a wrench that I thought had 
torn the ear from the head ; and in the same 
moment had caught him by the opposite wrist, 
so as to stretch the man's extended arm, elbow 
backward, across his own great chest; a 
posture in which the backward pull against 
the elbow joint brought a yell of agony from 
the victim. Only a man with extraordinarily 
long arms could have done the thing exactly 
like that. The movement was so savagely 
sudden that my grandfather had kicked open 
the door and flung Jim Crute headlong into 
the street ere I quite understood it; when 
there came a check in my throat and tears in 
my eyes to see the man so cruelly handled. 

Grandfather Nat stood a moment at the 
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door, but it seemed that his customer was 
quelled effectually, for presently he turned 
inward again, with such a grim scowl as I had 
never seen before. And at that a queer head 
appeared just above the counter — I had 
supposed the bar to be wholly cleared — and a 
very weak and rather womanish voice said, in 
tones of over-inflected indignation: * Serve 
'em right, Cap'en Kemp, I 'm sure. Lot o' 
impudent vagabones! Ought to be ashamed 
o' theirselves, that they ought Pity every 
'ouse ain't kep' as strict as this one is, that's 
what I say ! ' 

And the queer head looked round the vacant 
bar with an air of virtuous defiance, as though 
anxious to meet the eye of any so bold as to 
contradict. 

It was anything but a clean face, on the 
head, and it was overshadowed by a very 
greasy wideawake hat. Grubbiness and un- 
healthy redness contended for mastery in the 
features, of which the nose was the most 
surprising, wide and bulbous and knobbed all 
over ; so that ever afterward, in any attempt 
to look Mr. Cripps in the face, I found myself 
wholly disregarding his eyes, and fixing a 
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fascinated gaze on his nose ; and I could never 
recall his face to memory as I recalled another, 
but always as a Nose, garnished with a fringe 
of inferior features. The face had been 
shaved — apparently about a week before; 
and by the sides hung long hair, dirtier to 
look at than the rest of the apparition. 

My grandfather gave no more than a glance 
in the direction of this little man, passed the 
counter and rejoined me, pulling off his coat 
as he came. Something of my tingling eyes 
and screwed mouth was visible, I suppose, for 
he stooped as he rolled up his shirt-sleeves 
and said : * Why, Stevy boy, what 's amiss ? ' 

*You — ^you — hurt the man's ear,' I said, 
with a choke and a sniff; for till then Grand- 
father Nat had seemed to me the kindest man 
in the world. 

Grandfather Nat looked mightily astonished. 
He left his shirt-sleeve where it was, and 
thrust his fingers up in his hair behind, through 
the grey and out at the brown on top. 
'What?' he said. 'Hurt Tm? Hurt 'im.? 
Why, s'pose I did? He ain't a friend o' yours, 
is he, young 'un ? ' 

I shoolf my head and blinked. There was 
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a gleam of amusement in my grandfather's 
grim face as he sat in a chair and took me 
between his knees. ' Hurt 'im ?' he repeated. 
' Why, Lord love ye, Fd get hurt if I didn't 
hurt some of 'em, now an' then. They're a 
rough lot — ^a bitter bad lot round here, an' it 's 
hurt or be hurt with them, Stevy. I got to 
frighten 'em, my boy — ^an' I do it, too.' 

I was passing my fingers to and fro in the 
matted hair on my grandfather's arm, and 
thinking. He seemed a very terrible man 
now, and perhaps something of a hero; for, 
young as I was, I was a boy. So presently I 
said, * Did you ever kill a man, Gran'fa' Nat?' 






CHAPTER IV 

STEPHEN'S TALE 

MANY small matters of my first few 
hours at the Hole in the Wall were 
impressed on me by later events. In par- 
ticular I remember the innocent curiosity with 
which I asked : * Did you ever kill a man, 
Gran'fa' Nat ? ' 

There was a twitch and a frown on my 
grandfather's face, and he sat back as one at a 
moment's disadvantage. I thought that per- 
haps he was trying to remember. But he 
only said, gruffly, and with a quick sound like 
a snort : * Very nigh killed myself once or 
twice, Stevy, in my time,' and rose hastily from 
his chair to reach a picture of a ship that was 
standing on a shelf. * There,' he said, * that 's 
a new 'un, just done; pretty picter, ain't it? 
An' that there,' pointing to another hanging 
on the wall, 'that's the Juno^ what your 
father's on now.' 

I had noticed that the walls, both of the bar 
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and of the bar-parlour, were plentifully hung 
with paintings of ships ; ships becalmed, ships 
in full sail, ships under bare spars; all with 
painful blue skies over them, and very even- 
waved seas beneath ; and ships in storms, with 
torn sails, pursued by rumbustious piles of 
sooty cloud, and pelted with lengths of scarlet 
lightning. I fear I should not have recog- 
nised my father's ship without help, but that 
was probably because I had only seen it, 
months before, lying in dock, battered and 
dingy, with a confusion of casks and bales 
about the deck, and naked yards dangling 
above; whereas in the picture (which was a 
mile too small for the brig) it was booming 
along under a flatulent mountain of clean white 
sail, and bulwarks and deck-fittings were gay 
with lively and diversified colour. 

I said something about its being a fine ship, 
or a fine picture, and that there were a lot of 
them. 

* Ah,' he said, * they do mount up, one arter 
another. It's one gentleman as did 'em all — 
him out in the bar now, with the long hair. 
Sometimes I think I'd rather a-had money; 
but it 's a talent, that 's what it is ! ' 
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The artist beyond the outer bar had been 
talking to the potman. Now he coughed and 
said : * Ha — um ! Cap en Kemp, sir ! Cap'en 
Kemp! No doubt as you've 'eard the noos 
to-day ? ' 

*No/ said Grandfather Nat, finishing the 
rolling of his shirt-sleeves as he stepped 
down into the bar; 'not as I know on. 
What is it?' 

* Not about Viney and Marr ? ' 

* No. What about 'em ? ' 

Mr. Cripps rose on his toes with the im- 
portance of his information, and his eyes 
widened to a moment's rivalry with his nose. 
' Gone wrong/ he said, in a shrill whisper that 
was as loud as his natural voice. ' Gone 
wrong. Unsolvent Cracked up. Broke. 
Busted, in a common way o' speakin'.' And 
he gave a violent nod with each synonym. 

'No,' said Grandfather Nat; 'surely not 
Viney and Marr ? ' 

'Fact, Cap'en; I can assure you, on 'igh 
a'thority. It's what I might call the uni- 
versal topic in neighbourin' circles, an' a 
gen'ral subjick o' local discussion. You'd 
'a 'eard it 'fore this if you 'd bin at 'ome.' 
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My grandfather whistled, and rested a hand 
on a beer-pull. 

'Not a stiver for nobody, they say/ Mr, 
Cripps pursued, *not till they can sell the 
wessels. What there was loose Marr *s bolted 
with ; or, as you might put it, absconded ; 
absconded with the proceeds. An' gone 
abroad, it 's said.' 

* I see the servant gal bringin' out her box 
from Viney's just now,' said Grandfather Nat. 
* An' Crooks the ship-chandler was on the steps, 
very white in the gills, with a paper. Well, 
well ! An' you say Marr 's bolted ? ' 

* Absconded, Cap'en Kemp; absconded 
with the proceeds ; 'opped the twig. Viney 
says *e 's robbed 'im as well as the creditors, 
but I 'ear some o' the creditors' observation is 
"gammon." An' they say the wessels is 
pawned up to their r'yals. Up to their 
r'yals ! ' 

'Well,' commented my grandfather, *I 
wouldn't ha' thought it. The /uno was that 
badly found, an' they did everything that cheap, 
I thought they made money hand over fist' 

*Flyin' too 'igh, Cap'en Kemp, flyin' too 
'igh. You knowed Viney long 'fore 'e ele- 
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vated hisself into a owner, didn't you ? What 
was he then? Why 'e was your mate one 
voy'ge, wasn't he ? ' 

*Ay, an' more/ 

* So I 've 'eard tell. Well arter that surely 
'e was flyin' too 'igh! An' now Marr's ab- 
sconded with the proceeds ! ' 

The talk in the bar went on, being almost 
entirely the talk of Mr. Cripps; who valued 
himself on the unwonted importance his news 
gave him, and aimed at increasing it by saying 
the same thing a great many times ; by saying 
it, too, when he could, in terms and phrases 
that had a strong flavour of the Sunday paper. 
But as for me, I soon ceased to hear, for I 
discovered something of greater interest on 
the shelf that skirted the bar-parlour. It was 
a little model of a ship in a glass case, and it 
was a great marvel to me, with all its standing 
and running rigging complete, and a most 
ingenious and tumultuous sea about it, made 
of stiff calico cockled up into lumps and ridges, 
and painted the proper colour. Much better 
than cither of the two we had at home, for 
these latter were only half-models, each no- 
thing but one-half of a little ship split from 
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stem to stern, and stuck against a board, 
on which were painted sky, clouds, sea- 
gulls, and (in one case) a lighthouse; an ex- 
asperating make-believe that had been my 
continual disappointment. But this was alto- 
gether so charming and delightful and real, 
and the little hatches and cuddy- houses so 
thrilled my fancy, that I resolved to beg of my 
grandfather to let me call the model my own, 
and sometimes have the glass case off. So I 
was absorbed while the conversation in the 
bar ranged from the ships and their owners to 
my father, and from him to me ; as was plain 
when my grandfather called me. 

*Here he is,' said my grandfather, with a 
deal of pride in his voice, putting his foot on 
a stool and lifting me on his knee. * Here he 
is, an' a plucked 'un ; ain't ye, Stevy ? ' He 
rubbed his hand over my head, as he was fond 
of doing. * Plucked ? Ah ! Why, he was 
agoin' to keep house all by hisself, with all the 
pluck in life, till his father come home! 
Wam't ye, Stevy boy.^ Biit he's come along 
o' me instead, an' him an' me's goin' to keep 
the Hole in the Wall, together, ain't we? 
Pardners : eh, Stevy ? ' 

D 
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I think I never afterwards saw my grand- 
father talking so familiarly with his customers, 
I perceived now that there was another in the 
bar in addition to Mr. Cripps ; a pale, quiet, 
and rather ragged man who sat in an obscifre 
corner with an untouched glass of liquor by 
him. 

*Come,' said my grandfather, *have one 
with me, Mr. Cripps, an' drink the new 
pardner's health. What is it ? An' you — you 
drink up too, an' have another.' This last order 
Grandfather Nat flung at the man in the 
corner, just in the tones in which I had heard 
a skipper on a ship tell a man to * get forr'ard 
lively ' with a rope fender, opposite our quay 
at Blackwall. 

* I 'm sure 'ere 's wishin' the young master 
every 'ealth an' 'appiness,' said Mr. Cripps, 
beaming on me with a grin that rather 
frightened than pleased me, it twisted the nose 
so. * Every 'ealth and 'appiness, I 'm sure ! ' 

The pale man in the corner only looked up 
quickly, as if fearful of obtruding himself, 
gulped the drink that had been standing by 
him, and receiving another, put it down un- 
tasted where the first had stood. 
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* That ain't drinkin' a health,' said my grand- 
father, angrily. 'There — that's it!' and he 
pointed to the new drink with the hand that 
held his own. 

The pale man lifted it hurriedly, stood up, 
looked at me and said something indistinct, 
gulped the liquor and returned the glass to 
the counter; whereupon the potman, without 
orders, instantly refilled it, and the man carried 
it back to his comer and put it down beside 
him, as before. 

I began to wonder if the pale man suffered 
from some complaint that made it dangerous to 
leave him without a drink close at hand, ready 
to be swallowed at a moment's notice. But 
Mr. Cripps blinked, first at his own glass and 
then at the pale man's ; and I fancy he thought 
himself unfairly treated. 

Howbeit his affability was unconquerable. 
He grinned and snapped his fingers playfully 
at me, provoking my secret indignation ; since 
that was what people did to please babies. 

* An' a pretty young gent 'e is too,' said Mr. 
Cripps, *of considerable personal attractions. 
Coin' to bring 'im up to the trade, I s'pose, 
Cap'en Kemp?' 
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* Why, no/ said Grandfather Nat, with some 
dignity. *No. Something better than that, 
I 'm hopin'. Pardners is all very well for a 
bit, but Stevy's goin' to be a cut above his 
poor old grandfather, if I can do it. Eh, boy ? ' 
He rubbed my head again, and I was too shy, 
sitting there in the bar, to answer. * Eh, boy ? 
Boardin' school an' a gentleman's job for this 
one, if the old man has his way.' 

Mr. Cripps shook his head sagaciously, and 
could plainly see that I was cut oyt for a 
statesman. He also lifted his empty glass, 
looked at it abstractedly, and put it down 
again. Nothing coming of this, he compli- 
mented my personal appearance once more, 
and thought that my portrait should certainly 
be painted, as a memorial in my future days of 
greatness. 

This notion seemed to strike my grandfather 
rather favourably, and he forthwith consulted 
a slate which dangled by a string ; during his 
contemplation of which, with its long rows of 
strokes, Mr. Cripps betrayed a certain anxious 
discomfort. 'Well,' said Grandfather Nat at 
length, * you are pretty deep in, you know, an' 
it might as well be that as anything else. But 
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what about that sign ? Ain't I ever goin' to 
get that ? ' 

Mr. Cripps knitted his brows and his nose, 
turned up his eyes and shook his head. Mt 
ain't come to me yet, Cap'en Kemp/ he said ; 
'not yet. I'm still waiting for what you 
might call an inspiration. But when it comes, 
Cap'en Kemp — when it comes! Ah! you'll 
'ave a sign then ! Sich a sign ! You '11 'ave 
sich a sign as '11 attract the 'ole artistic feelin' 
of Wapping an' surroundin' districks of the 
metropolis, I assure you. An' the signs on 
the other 'ouses — ^phoo ! ' Mr. Cripps made a 
sweep of the hand, which I took to indicate 
generally that all other publicans, over- 
whelmed with humiliation, would have no 
choice but straightway to tear down their own 
signs and bury them. 

* Umph ! but meanwhile I haven't got one 
at all,' objected Grandfather Nat; 'an' they 

. have.' 

* Ah, yes, sir-^some sort o' signs. But done 
by mere jobbers, and poor enough too. My 
hart, Cap'en Kemp — I respect my hart, an' I 
don't rush at a job like that. It wants con- 
ception) sir, a job like that — conception. The 
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common sort o' sign 's easy enough. You go 
at it, an' you do it or hexicute it, an' when it 's 
done or hexicuted — why there it is. A ship, 
maybe, or a crown, or a Turk's 'ed or three 
cats an' a fryin' pan. Simple enough — no 
plannin', no composition, no invention. But a 
'ole in a wall, Cap'en Kemp — it takes a hartist 
to make a picter o' that ; an' it takes study, 
an' meditation, an' invention ! ' 

* Simplest thing o' the lot,' said Captain Nat. 
*A wall, an' a hole in it. Simplest thing o' 
the lot ! ' 

*As you observe, Cap'en Kemp, it may 
seem simple enough; that's because you're 
thinkin' o' subjick, instead o' treatment. A 
common jobber, if you '11 excuse my sayin' it, 
'ud look at it just in that light — a wall with a 
'ole in it, an' e 'd give it you, an' p'rhaps you 'd 
be satisfied with it. But I soar 'igher, sir, 
'igher. What I shall give you '11 be a 'ole in 
the wall to charm the heye and delight the 
intelleck, sir. A dramatic 'ole in the wall, sir, 
a hepic 'ole in the wall ; a 'ole in the wall as 
will elevate the mind and stimilate the noblest 
instinks of the be'older. Cap'en Kemp, I 
don't 'esitate to say that my 'ole in the wall, 
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when you get it, will be — ^ah! it'll be the 
moral palladium of Wapping ! ' 

* When I get it/ my grandfather replied with 
a chuckle, * anything might happen without 
surprisin' me. I think pVhaps I might be so 
startled as to forget the bit you've have on 
account, an' pay full cash.' 

Mr. Cripps's eyes brightened at the hint. 
'You're always very 'andsome in matters o' 
business, Cap'en Kemp,' he said, * an' I always 
say so. Which reminds me, speakin' of 'and- 
some things. This morning goin' to see my 
friend as keeps the mortuary, I see as 'and- 
some a bit o' panel for to paint a sign as ever 
I come across. A lovely bit o' stuff to be sure 
— enough to stimilate anybody's artistic in- 
vention to look at it, that it was. Not dear 
neither — particular moderate in fact. I 'm 
afraid it may be gone now ; but if I 'd 'a 'ad 
the money * 

A noise of trampling and singing without 
neared the door, and with a bang and a stagger 
a party of fresh customers burst in and swept 
Mr. Cripps out of his exposition. Two were 
sun-browned sailors, shouting and jovial, but 
the rest, men and women, sober and villainous 
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in their mock jollity, were land-sharks plain 
to see. The foremost sailor drove against Mr. 
Cripps, and having almost knocked him down, 
took him by the shoulders and involved him in 
his flounderings ; apologising, meanwhile, at 
the top of his voice, and demanding to 
know what Mr. Cripps would drink. Where- 
upon Grandfather Nat sent me back to 
the bar -parlour and the little ship, and 
addressed himself to business and the order 
of the bar. 

And so he ifras occupied for the most of the 
evening. Sometimes he sat with me and 
taught me the spars and rigging of the model, 
sometimes I peeped through the glass at the 
business of the house. The bar remained 
pretty full throughout the evening, in its 
main part, and my grandfather ruled its 
frequenters with a strong voice and an iron 
hand. 

But there was one little space partitioned 
off, as it might be for the better company: 
which space was nearly always empty. Into 
this quieter compartment I saw a man come, 
rather late in the evening, furtive and a little 
flustered. He was an ugly ruffian with a 
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broken nose ; and he was noticeable as being the 
one man I had seen in my grandfather's house 
who had no marks of seafaring or riverside 
life about him, but seemed merely an ordinary 
London blackguard from some unmaritime 
neighbourhood. He beckoned silently to 
Grandfather Nat, who walked across and con- 
ferred with him. Presently my grandfather 
left the counter and came into the bar-parlour. 
He had something in his closed hand, which 
he carried to the lamp to examine, so that I 
could see it was a silver watch ; while the 
furtive man waited expectantly in the little 
compartment The watch interested me, for 
the inward part swung clean out from the case, 
and hung by a single hinge, in a way I had 
never seen before. I noticed, also, that a 
^ large capital letter M was engpraved on the 
back. 

Grandfather Nat shut the watch and strode 
into the bar. 

' Here you are,' he said aloud, handing it to 
the broken-nosed man. * Here you are. It 
seems all right — ^good enough watch, I should 
say.' 

The man was plainly disconcerted— frightened, 
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indeed — by this public observation ; and 
answered with an eager whisper. 

*What?' my grandfather replied, louder 
than ever; *want me to buy it? Not me. 
This ain't a pawnshop. I don't want a 
watch; an' if I did, how do I know where 
you got it ? ' 

Much discomposed by this rebuff, the fellow 
hurried off. Whereupon I was surprised to 
see the pale man rise from the comer of the 
bar, put his drink, still untasted, in a safe place 
on the counter, beyond the edge of the parti- 
tion, and hurry out also. Cogitating this 
matter in my grandfather's arm-chair, presently 
I fell asleep. 

What woke me at length was the loud voice 
of Grandfather Nat, and I found that it was 
late, and he was clearing the bar before shut- 
ting up. I rubbed my eyes and looked out, 
and was interested to see that the pale man 
had come back, and was now swallowing his 
drink at last before going out after the rest 
Whereat I turned again, drowsily enough, to 
the model ship. 

But a little later, when Grandfather Nat and 
I were at supper in the bar-parlour, and I was 
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dropping to sleep again, I was amazed to see 
my grandfather pull the broken-nosed man's 
watch out of his pocket and put it in a tin cash- 
box. At that I rubbed my eyes, and opened 
them so wide on the cash-box, that Grand- 
father Nat said, * Hullo, Stevy! Woke up 
with a jump ? Time you was in bed.' 



CHAPTER ▼ 

IN THE HIGHWA Y 

THE Hole in the Wall being closed, its 
customers went their several ways ; the 
sailors, shouting and singing, drifting off with 
their retinue along Wapping Wall toward 
Ratcliff ; Mr. Cripps, fuller than usual of free 
drinks— for the sailors had come a long voyage 
and were proportionably liberal- — scuffling off, 
steadily enough, on the way that led to Lime- 
house; for Mr. Cripps had drunk too much 
and too long ever to be noticeably drunk. 
And last of all, when the most undecided of 
the stragglers from Captain Nat Kemp's bar 
had vanished one way or another, the pale, 
quiet man moved out from the shadow and 
went in the wake of the noisy sailors. 

The night was dark, and the streets. The 
lamps were few and feeble, and angles, alleys 
and entries were shapes of blackness that 
seemed more solid than the walls about them, 
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But instead of the silence that consorts with 
gloom, the air was racked with human sounds ; 
sounds of quarrels, scuffles, and brawls, far 
and near, breaking out fitfully amid the general 
buzz and whoop of discordant singing that 
came from all Wapping and Ratcliff where 
revellers rolled into the open. 

A stone's throw on the pale man's way was 
a swing bridge with a lock by its side, spanning 
the channel that joined two dock-basins. The 
pale man, passing along in the shadow of the 
footpath, stopped in an angle. Three police- 
men were coming over the bridge in company 
— ^they went in threes in these parts — and the 
pale man, who never made closer acquaintance 
with the police than he could help, slunk down 
by the bridge-foot, as though designing to 
make the crossing by way of the narrow lock ; 
no safe passage in the dark. But he thought 
better of it, and went by the bridge, as soon 
as the policemen had passed. 

A little farther and he was in Ratcliff High- 
way, where it joined with Shad well High 
Street, and just before him stood Paddy s 
Goose. The house was known by that name 
far beyond the neighbourhood, among people 
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who were unaware that the actual painted sign 
was the White Swan. Paddy's Goose was 
still open, for its doors never closed till one ; 
though there were a few houses later even 
than this, where, though the bars were cleared 
and closed at one, in accordance with Act of 
Parliament, the doors swung wide again ten 
minutes later. There was still dancing within 
at Paddy's Goose, and the squeak of fiddles 
and the thump of feet were plain to hear. 
The pale man passed on into the dark beyond 
its lights, and soon the black mouth of Blue 
Gate stood on his right. 

Blue Gate gave its part to the night's noises, 
and more ; for a sudden burst of loud screams 
— 3, woman's — rent the air from its innermost 
deeps; screams which affected the pale man 
not at all, nor any other passenger; for it 
might be murder or it might be drink, or 
sudden rage or fear, or a quarrel ; and what- 
ever it might be was common enough in Blue 
Gate. 

Paddy's Goose had no monopoly of music, 
and the common plenty of street fiddlers was 
the greater as the early houses closed. Scarce 
eighty yards from Blue Gate stood Blind 
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George, fiddling his hardest for a party dancing 
in the roadway. Many were looking on, drunk 
or sober, with approving shouts; and every 
face was ghastly phosphorescent in the glare 
of a ship's blue-light that a noisy negro 
flourished among the dancers. Close by, a 
woman and a man were quarrelling in the 
middle of a group; but the matter had no 
attention till of a sudden it sprang into a fight, 
and the man and another were punching and 
wrestling in a heap, bare to the waist At 
this the crowd turned from the dancers, and 
the negro ran yelping to shed his deathly light 
on the new scene. 

The crowd howled and scrambled, and a 
drunken sailor fell in the mud. Quick at the 
chance, a ruffian took him under the armpits 
and dragged him from among the trampling 
feet to a near entry, out of the glare. There 
he propped his prey, with many friendly words, 
and dived among his pockets. The sailor was 
dazed, and made no difficulty; till the thief 
got to the end of the search in a trouser 
pocket, and thence pulled a handful of silver. 
With that the victim awoke to some sense of 
affairs, and made a move to rise ; but the other 
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sprang up and laid him over with a kick on 
the head, just as the pale man came along. 
The thief made off, leaving a few shillings and 
sixpences on the ground, which the pale man 
instantly gathered up. He looked from the 
money to the man, who lay insensible, with 
blood about his ear; and then from the man 
to the money. Then he stuffed some few of 
the shillings into the sailor's nearest pocket 
and went off with the rest. 

The fight rose and fell, the crowd grew, 
and the blue light burned down. In twenty 
seconds the pale man was back again. He 
bent over the bleeding sailor, thrust the rest 
of the silver into the pocket, and finally 
vanished into the night. For, indeed, though 
the pale man was poor, and though he got a 
living now in a way scarce reputable : yet he 
had once kept a chandler's shop. He had 
kept it till neither sand in the sugar nor holes 
under the weights would any longer induce it 
to keep him; and then he had fallen wholly 
from respectability. But he had drawn a line 
— ^he had always drawn a line. He had never 
been a thief; and, with a little struggle, he 
remembered it now. 
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Back in Blue Gate the screams had ceased. 
For on a black stair a large bony man shook 
a woman by the throat, so that she could 
scream no more. He cursed in whispers, and 
threatened her with an end of all noise if she 
opened her mouth again. * Ye stop out of it 
all this time/ he said, ' an' when ye come ye 
squall enough to bring the slops from Arbour 
Square ! ' 

' O ! O ! ' the woman gasped. * I fell on it, 
Dan! I fell on it! I fell on it in the dark!' . . . 

There was nothing commoner in the black 
streets about the Highway than the sight of 
two or three men linked by the arms, stagger- 
ing, singing and bawling. Many such parties 
went along the Highway that night, many 
turned up its foul tributaries; some went 
toward and over the bridge by the lock that 
was on the way to the Hole in the Wall. 
But they were become fewer, and the night 
noises of the Highway were somewhat abated, 
when a party of three emerged from the mouth 
of Blue Gate. Of them that had gone before 
the songs were broken and the voices un- 
melodious enough; yet no other song sung 

£ 
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that night in the Highway was so wild as the 
song of these men — or rather of two of them, 
who sang the louder because of the silence of 
the man between them ; and no other voices 
were so ill-governed as theirs. The man on 
the right was large, bony and powerful; he 
on the left was shorter and less to be noticed, 
except that under some rare and feeble lamp 
it might have been perceived that his face was 
an ugly one, with a broken nose. But what 
reveller so drunk, what drunkard so insensible, 
what clod so silent as the man they dragged 
between them? His feet trailed in the mire, 
and his head, hidden by a ragged hat, hung 
forward on his chest. So they went, reeling 
ever where the shadows were thickest, toward 
the bridge ; but in all their reelings there was 
a stealthy hasting forward, and an anxious out- 
look that went ill with their song. The song 
itself, void alike of tune and jollity, fell off 
altogether as they neared the bridge, and here 
they went the quicker. They turned down by 
the bridge foot, though not for the reason the 
pale man had, two hours before, for now no 
policeman was in sight; and soon were gone 
into the black shadow about the lock-head. . . . 
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It was the deep of the night, and as near 
quiet as the H ighway ever knew ; with no 
more than a cry here or there, a distant fiddle, 
and the faint hum of the wind in the rigging 
of ships. Off in Blue Gate the woman sat on 
the black stair, with her face in her hands, 
waiting for company before returning to the 
room where she had fallen over something in 
the dark. 



CHAPTER VI 

STEPHEN'S TALE 

HIGH under the tiles of the Hole in 
the Wall, I had at first a night of 
disturbed sleep. I was in my old familiar 
cot, which had been brought during the 
evening, on a truck. But things were strange, 
and, in particular, my grandfather, who slept 
on the opposite side of the room, snored so 
amazingly, and with a sound so unlike any- 
thing I had ever heard before, that I feared 
he must be choking to death, and climbed out 
of bed, once, to see. There were noises from 
without too, sometimes of discordant singing, 
sometimes of quarrels; and once, from a 
distance, a succession of dreadful screams. 
Then the old house made curious sounds of 
its own ; twice I was convinced of stealthy 
steps on the stair, and all night the very 
walls creaked aloud. So for long, sleepy as 
I was, I dozed and started and rolled and lay 

68 
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awake, wondering about the little ship in the 
bar-parlour, and Mr. Cripps, and the pale 
man, and the watch with the M on it. Also 
I considered again the matter of my prayers, 
which I had already discussed with Grand- 
father Nat, to his obvious perplexity, by 
candle-light. For I was urgent to know if I 
mu4Bt now leave my mother out, and if I might 
not put my little dead brother in ; being very 
anxious to include them both. My grand- 
father's first opinion was, that it was not the 
usual thing ; which opinion he expressed with 
hesitation, and a curious look of the eyes that 
I wondered at. But I argued that God could 
bless them just as well in heaven, as here; 
and Grandfather Nat admitted that no doubt 
there was something in that. Whereupon I 
desired to know if they would hear if I said 
in my prayers that I was quite safe with him, 
at the Hole in the Wall ; or if I should rather 
ask God to tell them. And at that my grand- 
father stood up and turned away, with a rub 
and a pat on my head, toward his own bed; 
telling me to say whatever I pleased, and not 
to forget Grandfather Nat. 
So that now, having said what I pleased, 
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and having well remembered Grandfather Nat, 
and slept and woke and dozed and woke again, 
I took solace from his authority and whispered 
many things to my little dead brother, whom 
I could never play with : of the little ship 
in the glass case, and the pictures, and 
of how I was going to the London Dock 
to-morrow ; and so at last fell asleep soundly 
till morning. 

Grandfather Nat was astir early, and soon 
I was looking from the window by his bed at 
the ships that lay so thick in the Pool, tier on 
tier. Below me I could see the water that 
washed between the slimy piles on which the 
house rested, and to the left were the narrow 
stairs that terminated the passage at the 
side. Several boats were moored about these 
stairs, and a waterman was already looking out 
for a fare. Out in the Pool certain other boats 
caught the eye as they dodged about among 
the colliers, because each carried a bright 
fire amidships, in a brazier, beside a man, two 
small barrels of beer, and a very large hand- 
bell. The men were purlmen, Grandfather 
Nat told me, selling liquor — hot beer chiefly, 
in the cold mornings — to the men on the 
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colliers, or on any other craft thereabout. It 
struck me that the one thing lacking for 
perfect bliss in most rowing boats was just 
such a brazier of cosy fire as the purl-boat 
carried ; so that after very little consideration 
I resolved that when I grew up I would not 
be a sailor, nor an engine-driver, nor any one 
of a dozen other things I had thought of, but 
a purlman. 

The staircase would have landed one direct 
into the bar-parlour but for an enclosing door, 
which strangers commonly mistook for that of 
a cupboard. A step as light as mine was 
possibly a rarity on this staircase ; for, coming 
down before my grandfather, I startled a lady 
in the bar-parlour who had been doing some- 
thing with a bottle which involved the removal 
of the cork ; which cork she snatched hastily 
from a shelf and replaced, with no very favour- 
able regard of myself; and straightway dropped 
on her knees and went to work with a brush 
and a dustpan. She was scarce an attractive 
woman, I thought, being rusty and bony, slack- 
faced and very red-nosed. She swept the 
carpet and dusted the shelves with an air of 
angry contempt for everything she touched, 
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and I got into the bar out of her way as soon 
as I could. The potman was flinging sawdust 
about the floor, and there, in the same corner, 
sat the same pale, ragged man that was there 
last night, with the same full glass of liquor 
— or one like it — by his side : like a trade 
fixture that had been there all night 

When Grandfather Nat appeared, I learned 
the slack-faced woman's name. * This here 's 
my little grandson, Mrs. Grimes,' he said, ' as is 
goin' to live here a bit, 'cordin' as I mentioned 
yesterday.' 

* Hindeed?' said Mrs. Grimes, with a glance 
that made me feel more contemptible than the 
humblest article she had dusted that morning. 
*H indeed? Then it'll be more work more 
pay, Cap'en Kemp.' 

'Very well, mum,' my grandfather replied. 
' If you reckon it out more work ' 

* Ho ! ' interjected Mrs. Grimes, who could 
fill a misplaced aspirate with subtle offence; 
'reckon or not, I s'pose there's another bed 
to be made ? An' buttons to be sewed ? An' 
plates for to be washed? An' dirt an' litter 
for to be cleared up everywhere? To say 
nothink o' crumbs — which the biscuit-crumbs 
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in the bar-parlour this mornin^ was thick an' 
shameful ! ' 

/ had had biscuits, and I felt a reprobate. 
' Very well, mum,' Grandfather Nat said, peace- 
ably ; ' we '11 make out extry damages, mum. 
A few days '11 give us an idea. Shall we leave 
it a week an' see how things go ? ' 

' Ham I to consider that a week's notice. 
Captain Kemp ? ' Mrs. Grimes demanded, 
with a distinct rise of voice. ' Ham I or ham 
I not?' 

' Notice ! ' My grandfather was puzzled, and 
began to look a trifle angry. * Why damme, 
who said notice ? What ' 

' Because notice is as easy give as took, 
Cap'en Kemp, as I 'd 'ave you remember. An' 
slave I may be though better brought up than 
slave-drivers any day, but swore at vulgar 
I won't be, nor trampled like dirt an' litter 
beneath the feet, an' will not endure it 
neither!' And with a great toss of the head 
Mrs. Grimes flounced through the staircase 
door, and sniffed and bridled her way to the 
upper rooms. 

Her exit relieved my mind ; first, because I 
had a wretched consciousness that I was 
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causing all the trouble, and a dire fear that 
Grandfather Nat might dislike me for it ; and 
second, because when he looked angry I had 
a fearful foreboding vision of Mrs. Grimes 
being presently whirled round by the ear and 
flung into the street, as Jim Crute had been. 
But it was not long ere I learned that Mrs. 
Grimes was one of those persons who grumble 
and clamour and bully at everything and every- 
body on principle, finding that, with a con- 
cession here and another there, it pays very 
well on the whole; and so nag along very 
comfortably through life. As for herself, as 
I had seen, Mrs. Grimes did not lack the 
cunning to carry away any fit of virtuous 
indignation that seemed like to push her 
employer out of his patience. 

My grandfather looked at the bottle that 
Mrs. Grimes had recorked. 

'That rum shrub,' he said, * ain't properly 
mixed. It works in the bottle when it 's left 
standing, an' mounts to the cork. I notice it 
almost every morning.' 

The day was bright, and I resigned myself 
with some impatience to wait for an hour or 
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two till we could set out for the docks. It 
was a matter of business, my grandfather 
explained, that he must not leave the bar 
till a fixed hour — ten o'clock ; and soon I 
began to make a dim guess at the nature of 
the business, though I guessed in all innocence, 
and suspected not at all. 

Contrary to my evening observation, at 
this early hour the larger bar was mostly 
empty, while the obscure compartment at the 
side was in far greater use than it had been 
last night. Four or five visitors must have 
come there, one after another : perhaps half 
a dozen. And they all had things to sell. 
Two had watches — one of them was a woman ; 
one had a locket and a boatswain's silver call ; 
and I think another had some silver spoons. 
Grandfather Nat brought each article into 
the bar-parlour, to examine, and then returned 
it to its owner; which behaviour seemed to 
surprise none of them as it had surprised the 
man last night; so that doubtless he was a 
stranger. To those with watches my grand- 
father said nothing but 'Yes, that seems all 
right,' or *Yes, it's a good enough watch, no 
doubt' But to the man with the locket and 
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the silver call he said, * Well, if ever you want 
to sell 'em you might get eight bob; no 
more'; and much the same to him with the 
spoons, except that he thought the spoons 
might fetch fifteen shillings. 

Each of the visitors went out with no more 
ado; and as each went, the pale man in the 
larger bar rose, put his drink safely on the 
counter, just beyond the partition, and went 
out too; and presently he came back, with 
no more than a glance at Grandfather Nat, 
took his drink, and sat down again. 

At ten o'clock my grandfather looked oijt 
of the bar and said to the pale man : * All 
right— drink up.' 

Whereupon the pale man — who would have 
been paler if his face had been washed — 
swallowed his drink at last, flat as it must 
have been, and went out; and Grandfather 
Nat went out also, by the door into the 
passage. He was gone scarce two minutes, 
and when he returned he unlocked a drawer 
below the shelf on which the little ship stood, 
and took from it the cash box I had seen last 
night. His back was turned toward me, and 
himself was interposed between my eyes and 
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the box, which he rested on the shelf; but I 
heard a jingling that suggested spoons. 

So I said, 'Did the man go to buy the 
spoons for you, GranYa' Nat ? ' 

My grandfather looked round sharply, with 
something as near a frown as he ever directed 
on me. Then he locked the box away hastily, 
with a gruff laugh. 'You won't starve, Stevy,' 
he said, 'as long as wits finds victuals. But 
see here,' he went on, becoming grave as he 
sat and drew me to his knee; 'see here, 
Stevy. What you see here's my business, 
private business ; understand ? You ain't a 
tell-tale, are you ? Not a sneak ?' 

I repudiated the suggestion with pain and 
scorn ; for I was at least old enough a boy 
to see in sneakery the blackest of crimes. 

'No, no, that you ain't, I know,' Grand- 
, father Nat went on, with a pinch of my chin, 
though he still regarded me earnestly. 'A 
plucked 'un's never a sneak. But there 's one 
thing for you to remember, Stevy, afore all 
your readin' an' writin' an' lessons an' what 
not. You must never tell of anything you 
see here, not to a soul — that is, not about me 
buyin' things. I'm very careful, but things 
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don't always go right, an' I might get in 
trouble. I 'm a straight man, an' I pay for 
all I have in any line o' trade ; I never stole 
nor cheated not so much as a farden all my 
life, nor ever bought anything as I knew was 
stole. See } ' 

I nodded gravely. I was trying hard to 
understand the reason for all this seriousness 
and secrecy, but at any rate I was resolved to 
be no tale-bearer ; especially against Grand- 
father Nat. 

'Why,' he went on, justifying himself, I 
fancy, more for his own satisfaction than for 
my information; 'why, even when it's on'y 
just suspicious I won't buy — except o' course 
through another party. That's how I guard 
myself, Stevy, an' every man has a right to 
buy a thing reasonable an' sell at a profit if 
he can; that's on'y plain trade. An' yet 
nobody can't say buthful as he ever sold me 
anything over that there counter, or anywhere 
else, barrin' what I have reg'lar of the brewer 
an' what not I may look at a thing or pass 
an opinion, but what's that? Nothin' at all. 
But we've got to keep our mouths shut, 
Stevy, for fear o' danger ; see } You wouldn't 
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like poor old Grandfather Nat to be put in 
gaol, would ye ? ' 

The prospect was terrible, and I put my 
hands about my grandfather's neck and vowed 
I would never whisper a word. 

* That 's right, Stevy,' the old man answered, 
' I know you won't if you don't forget yourself 
— so don't do that. Don't take no notice, not 
even to me.' 

There was a knock at the back door, which 
opened, and disclosed one of the purlmen; 
who had left his boat in sight at the stairs, 
and wanted a quart of gin in the large tin 
can he brought with him. He was a short, 
red-faced, tough-looking fellow, and he needed 
the gin, as I soon learned, to mix with his 
hot beer to make the purl. He had a short 
conversation with my grandfather when the 
gin was brought, of which I heard no more 
than the words 'high water at twelve.' But 
as he went down the passage he turned, 
and sang out: *You got the news, Cap'en, 
o' course ? ' 

* What ? Viney and Marr ? ' 

The man nodded, with a click and a twitch 
of the mouth. Then he snapped his fingers. 
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and jerked them expressively upward. After 
which he ejaculated the single word 'Marr,' 
and jerked his thumb over his shoulder. By 
which I understood him to repeat, with no 
waste of language, the story that it was all 
up with the firm, and the junior partner had 
bolted. 

* That,' said Grandfather Nat, when the man 
was gone — * that 's Bill Stagg, an' he 's the 
onY purlman as don't come ashore to sleep. 
Sleeps in his boat, winter an' summer, does 
Bill Stagg. How 'd you like that, Stevy ? ' 

I thought I should catch cold, and perhaps 
tumble overboard, if I had a bad dream ; and 
I said so. 

* Ah well, Bill Stagg don't mind. He was 
A.B. aboard o' me when Mr. Viney was my 
mate many years ago, an' a good A.B. too. 
Bill Stagg, he makes fast somewhere quiet at 
night, an' curls up snug as a weevil. Mostly 
under the piles o' this here house, when the 
wind ain't east. Saves him rent, ye see; so 
he does pretty well.' 

And with that my grandfather put on his 
coat and reached the pilot cap that was his 
everyday wear. 



CHAPTER VII 

STEPHEN'S TALE 

WE walked first to the head of the stairs, 
where opened a wide picture of the 
Thames and all its traffic, and where the walls 
were plastered with a dozen little bills, each 
headed * Found Drowned,' and each with the 
tale of some nameless corpse under the 
heading. 

'That's my boat, Stevy,' said my grand- 
father, pointing to a little dinghy with a pair 
of sculls in her ; * our boat, if you like, seeing 
as we 're pardners. Now you shall do which 
you like ; walk along to the dock, where the 
sugar is, or come out in our boat' 

It was a hard choice to make. The glory 

and delight of the part ownership of a real boat 

dazzled me like another sun in the sky ; but I 

had promised myself the docks and the sugar 

for such a long time. So we compromised ; the 

docks to-day and the boat to-morrow. 
F 
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Out in the street everybody seemed to know 
Grandfather Nat. Those who spoke with him 
commonly called him Captain Kemp, except a 
few old acquaintances to whom he was Captain 
Nat. Loafers and crimps gazed after him and 
nodded together ; and small ship-chandlers 
gave him good morning from their shop-doors. 

A hundred yards from the Hole in the Wall, 
at a turn, there was a swing bridge and a lock, 
such ds we had by the old house in Blackwall. 
At the moment we came in hail the men were 
at the winch, and the bridge began to part in 
the middle; for a ship was about to change 
berth to the inner dock. * Come, Stevy,' said 
my grandfather, * we 11 take the lock 'fore they 
open that Not afraid if I 'm with you, are 
you ? ' 

No, I was not afraid with Grandfather Nat, 
and would not even be carried. Though the 
top of the lock was not two feet wide, and was 
knotted, broken and treacherous in surface 
and wholly unguarded on one side, where 
one looked plump down into the foul dock- 
water; and though on the other side there 
was but a slack chain strung through loose 
iron stanchions that staggered in their sockets. 
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Grandfather Nat gripped me by the collar 
and walked me before him ; but relief tempered 
my triumph when I was safe across; my feet 
never seemed to have twisted and slipped and 
stumbled so much before in so short a dis- 
tance — perhaps because in that same distance 
I had never before recollected so many tales 
of men drowned in the docks by falling off 
just such locks, in fogs, or by accidental 
slips. 

A little farther along, and we came upon 
RatclifF Highway. I saw the street then 
for the first time, and in truth it was very 
wonderful. I think there could never have 
been another street in this country at once 
so foul and so picturesque as RatclifF Highway 
at the time I speak of. Much that I saw I 
could not understand, child as I was; and 
by so much the more was I pleased with it 
all, when perhaps I should have been shocked. 
From end to end of the Highway and beyond, 
and through all its tributaries and purlieus 
everything and everybody was for, by, and 
of, the sailor ashore; every house and shop^ 
was devoted to his convenience and incon- 
venience ; in the Highway it seemed to me 
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that every other house was a tavern, and in 
several places two stood together. There 
were shops full of slops, sou 'westers, pilot- 
coats, sea-boots, tin pannikins, and canvas 
kit-bags like giants' bolsters ; and rows of big 
knives and daggers, often engraved with 
suggestive maxims. A flash of memory recalls 
the favourite : * Never draw me without cause, 
never sheathe me without honour/ I have 
since seen the words 'cause' and * honour' 
put to uses less respectable. 

The pawn-shops had nothing in them that 
had not come straight from a ship — sextants 
and boatswain's pipes being the choice of the 
stock. And pawn-shops, slop-shops, tobacco- 
shops — every shop almost — had somewhere in 
its window a selection of those curiosities that 
sailors make abroad or bring home ; little ship- 
models mysteriously erected inside bottles, 
shells, albatross heads, saw-fish snouts, and 
bottles full of sand of different colours, in- 
geniously packed so as to present a figure or 
a picture when viewed from without. 

Men of a dozen nations were coming or 
going in every score of yards. The best 
dressed, and the worst, were the negroes; 
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for the black cook who was flush went in for 
adornments that no other sailor-man would 
have dreamed of; a white shirt, a flaming 
tie, a black coat with satin facings — even a 
white waistcoat and a top hat While the 
cleaned-out and shipless nigger was a sad 
spectacle indeed. Then there were Spaniards, 
swart, long-haired, bloodshot- looking fellows, 
whose entire shore outfit consisted commonly 
of a red shirt, blue trousers, ankle-jacks with 
the brown feet visible over them, a belt, a 
big knife, and a pair of large gold earrings. 
Big, yellow-haired, blue-eyed Swedes, who 
were full pink with sea and sun, and not 
brown or mahogany-coloured, like the rest; 
slight, wicked-looking Malays; lean, spitting 
Yankees, with stripes, and felt hats, and sing- 
song oaths; sometimes a Chinaman, petti- 
coated, dignified, jeered at ; a Lascar, a Greek, 
a Russian ; and everywhere the English Jack, 
rolling of gait — sometimes from habit alone, 
sometimes for mixed reasons — hard, red-necked, 
waistcoatless, with his knife at his belt, like 
the rest: but more commonly a clasp-knife 
than one in a sheath. To me all these 
strangely bedight men were matter of delight 
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and wonder ; and I guessed my hardest whence 
each had come last, what he had brought in 
his ship, and what strange and desperate 
adventures he had encountered on the way. 
And wherever I saw bare, hairy skin, whether 
an arm, or the chest under an open shirt, there 
were blue devices of ships, of flags, of women, 
of letters and names. Grandfather Nat was 
tattooed like that, as I had discovered in the 
morning, when he washed. He had been a 
fool to have it done, he said, as he flung the 
soapy water out of window into the river, and 
he warned me that I must be careful never 
to make such a mistake myself; which made 
me sorry, because it seemed so gallant an 
embellishment. But my grandfather explained 
that you could be identified by tattoo-marks, 
at any length of time, which might cause 
trouble. I remembered that my own father 
was tattooed with an anchor and my mother's 
name; and I hoped he would never be 
identified, if it were as bad as that 

In the street oyster-stalls stood, and baked- 
potato cans; one or two sailors were buying, 
and one or two fiddlers, but mostly the 
customers were the gaudy women, who seemed 
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to make a late breakfast in this way. Some 
had not stayed to perform a greater toilet than 
to fling clothes on themselves unhooked and 
awry, and to make a straggling knot of their 
hair; but the most were brilliant enough in 
violet or scarlet or blue, with hair oiled and 
crimped and hung in thick nets, and with 
bright handkerchiefs over their shoulders — 
belcher yellows and kingsmen and blue billies. 
And presently we came on one who was 
dancing with a sailor on the pavement, to 
the music of one of the many fiddlers who 
picked up a living hereabout; and she wore 
the regular dancing rig of the Highway — 
short skirts and high red morocco boots with 
brass heels. She covered the buckle and 
grape-vined with great precision, too, a con- 
trast with her partner, whose hornpipe was 
unsteady and vague in the figures, for indeed 
he seemed to have 'begun early' — perhaps 
had not left off all night. Two more pairs 
of these red morocco boots we saw at a place 
next a public house, where a shop front had 
been cleared out to make a dancing room, 
with a sort of buttery-hatch communicating 
with the tavern; and where a flushed sailor 
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now stood with a pot in each hand, roaring for 
a fiddler. 

But if the life and the picturesqueness of the 
Highway in some sort disguised its squalor, 
they made the more hideously apparent the 
abomination of the by-streets : which opened, 
filthy and menacing, at every fifty yards as we 
went The light seemed greyer, the very air 
thicker and fouler in these passages; though 
indeed they formed the residential part whereof 
the Highway was the market-place. The 
children who ran and tumbled in these places, 
the boy of nine equally with the infant crawling 
from doorstep to gutter, were half naked, shoe- 
less, and disguised in crusted foulness ; so that 
I remember them with a certain sickening, 
even in these latter days ; when I see no such 
pitiably neglected little wretches, though I 
know the dark parts of London well enough. 

At the mouth of one of these narrow streets, 
almost at the beginning of the Highway, 
Grandfather Nat stopped and pointed. 

It was a forbidding lane, with forbidding 
men and women hanging about the entrance ; 
and far up toward the end there appeared to 
be a crowd and a fight ; in the midst whereof 
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a half-naked man seemed to be rushing from 
side to side of the street 

* That 's the Blue Gate/ said my grandfather, 
and resumed his walk. * It 's dangerous/ he 
went on, * the worst place hereabout — ^perhaps 
anywhere. Wuss'n Tiger Bay, a mile. You 
must never go near Blue Gate. People get 
murdered there, Stevy — murdered — many 's a 
man ; sailor-men mostly ; an' nobody never 
knows. Pitch them in the Dock sometimes, 
sometimes in the river, so's they're washed 
away. I 've known 'em taken to Hole-in-the- 
Wall Stairs at night.' 

I gripped my grandfather's hand tighter, 
and asked, in all innocence, if we should see 
any, if we kept a watch out of window that 
night. He laughed, thought the chance scarce 
worth a sleepless night, and went on to tell 
me of something else. But I overheard later 
in a bar conversation a ghastly tale of years 
before ; of a murdered man's body that had 
been dragged dripping through the streets at 
night by two men who supported its arms, 
staggering and shouting and singing, as though 
the three were merely drunk ; and how it was 
dropped in panic ere it was brought to the 
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waterside, because of a collision with three live 
sailors who really were drunk. 

One or two crimps' carts came through from 
the docks as we walked, drawn by sorry 
animals, and piled high with shouting sailors 
and their belongings — chief among these the 
giant bolster- bags. The victims went to their 
fate gloriously enough, hailing and chaffing the 
populace on the way, and singing, each man as 
he list Also we saw a shop with a window 
full of parrots and monkeys ; and a very sick 
kangaroo in a wooden cage being carried in 
from a van. 

And so we came to the London Dock at 
last. And there, in the sugar-sheds, stood more 
sugar than ever I had dreamed of in my wildest 
visions — thousands of barrels, mountains of 
sacks. And so many of the bags were rat- 
bitten, or had got a slit by accidentally running 
up against a jack-knife ; and so many of the 
barrels were defective, or had stove themselves 
by perverse complications with a crowbar; 
that the heavy, brown, moist stuff was lying in 
heaps and lumps everywhere ; and I supposed 
that it must be called ' foot-sugar ' because you 
couldn't help treading on it 
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It was while I was absorbed in this delect- 
able spectacle, that I heard a strained little 
voice behind me, and turned to behold Mr. 
Cripps greeting my grandfather. 

'Good mornin', Cap'en Kemp, sir,' said Mr. 
Cripps. * I been a-lookin' at the noo Blue 
Grosser — the Emily Riggs. She ought to be 
done, ye know, an' a han'some picter she'd 
make; but the skipper seems busy. Why, 
an' there's young master Stephen, I do 
declare ; 'ow are ye, sir ? ' 

As he bent and the nose neared, I was seized 
with a horrid fear that he was going to kiss me. 
But he only shook hands, after all — ^though it 
was not at all a clean hand that he gave. 

'Why, Cap'en Kemp,' he went on, 'this is 
what I say a phenomenal coincidence ; rather 
unique, in fact. Why, you '11 'ardly believe as 
I was a thinkin' o' you not 'arf an hour ago, 
scarcely ! Now you wouldn't 'a' thought that, 
would ye ? ' 

There was a twinkle in Grandfather Nat's 
eye. * All depends,' he said. 

'Comin' along from the mortuary, I see 
somethink * 

' Ah, something in the mortuary, no doubt,' 
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my grandfather interrupted, quizzically. * Well 
what was in the mortuary ? I bet there was a 
corpse in the mortuary.* 

* Quite correct, Cap 'en Kemp, so there was ; 
three of 'em, an* a very sad sight ; decimated, 
Cap'en Kemp, by the watery element. But it 
wasn't them I was ' 

'What! It wasn't a corpse as reminded 
you of me ? That 's rum. Then I expect 
somebody told you some more about Viney 
and Marr. Come, what's the latest about 
Viney an' Marr? Tell us about that.' 

Grandfather Nat was humorously bent on 
driving Mr. Cripps from his mark, and Mr. 
Cripps deferred. 'Well, it 's certainly a topic,* 
he said, * a universal topic. Crooks the ship- 
chandler *s done for, they say — unsolvent. 
The Minerva's reported off Prawle Point in 
to-day's list, an' they say as she '11 be sold up 
as soon as she's moored. But there — she's 
hypotenused, Cap'en Kemp ; pawned, as you 
might say ; up the flue. It 's a matter o' 
gen'ral information that she's pawned up to 
'er r'yals — up to 'er main r'yals, sir. Which 
reminds me, speakin' o' r'yals, there 's a timber- 
shop just along by the mortuary ' 
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*Ah, no doubt/ Grandfather Nat inter- 
rupted, * they must put *em somewhere. Any 
news o' the Juno ? ' 

' No sir, she ain't reported ; not doo Bar- 
badoes yet, or mail not in, any'ow. They *11 sell 
'er too, but the creditors won't get none of it. 
She's hypotenused as deep as the other — up 
to her r'yals ; an' there 's nothin' else to sell. 
So it 's the gen'ral opinion there won't be much 
to divide, Marr 'avin' absconded with the 
proceeds. An' as regards what I was agoin' 
to ' 

* Yes, you was goin' to tell me some more 
about Marr, I expect,' my grandfather persisted. 
* Heard where he 's gone ? ' 

Mr. Cripps shook his head. *They don't 
seem likely to ketch 'im, Cap'en Nat Some 
says 'e 's absconded out o' the country, others 
says 'e 's 'idin' in it. Nobody knows 'im much, 
consequence o' Viney doin' all the outdoor 
business — I on'y see 'im once myself. Viney, 
'e thinks 'e 's gone abroad, they say ; an' 'e 
swears Marr's the party as is caused the 
unsolvency, 'avin' bin a-doin' of 'im all along ; 
'im bein' in charge o' the books. An' it's a 
fact, Cap'en Kemp, as you never know what 
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them chaps may get up to with the proceeds 
as 'as charge o' books. The paper's full of 
'em every week — always absconding with some- 
body's proceeds! An' by the way, speakin' 

o' proceeds ' 

This time Captain Nat made no interruption, 
but listened with an amused resignation. 

* Speakin' o' proceeds/ said Mr. Cripps, 'it 
was bein' temp'ry out o' proceeds as made 
me think o' you as I come along from the 
mortuary. For I see as 'andsome a bit o' 
panel for to paint a sign on as ever I come 
across. It was * 

*Yes, I know. Enough to stimilate you to 
paint it fine, only to look at it, wasn't it ? ' 
' Well, yes, Cap'n Kemp, so it was.' 

• Not dear, neither ? ' 

*No — not to say dear, seein' 'ow prices is 
up. If I 'd 'ad ' 

*Well, well, p'raps prices '11 be down a bit 
soon,' said Grandfather Nat, grinning and 
pulling out a sixpence. * I ain't good for no 
more than that now, anyhow 1 ' And having 
passed over the coin he took my hand and 
turned away, laughing and shaking his head. 

Seeing that my grandfather wanted his 
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sign, it seemed to me that he was losing an 
opportunity, and I said so. 

* What ! ' he said, * let him buy the board ? 
Why he's had half a dozen boards for that 
sign a'ready ! ' 

' Half a dozen ? ' I said. * Six boards ? 
What did he do with them ? ' 

* Ate 'em ! ' said Grandfather Nat, and 
laughed the louder when I stared. 



CHAPTER VIII 

STEPHEN'S TALE 

I FOUND it quite true that one might eat 
the loose sugar wherever he judged it 
clean enough — ^as most of it was. And 
nothing but Grandfather Nat's restraining 
hand postponed my first bilious attack. 

Thus it was that I made acquaintance with 
the Highway, and with the London Docks, 
in their more picturesque days, and saw and 
delighted in a thousand things more than I 
can write. Port was drunk then, and hundreds 
*of great pipes lay in rows on a wide quay 
where men walked with wooden clubs, whack- 
ing each pipe till the ' shive ' or wooden bung 
sprang into the air, to be caught with a 
dexterity that pleased me like a conjuring 
trick. And many a thirsty dock-labourer, 
watching his opportunity, would cut a strip of 
bread from his humble dinner as he strolled 
near a pipe, and, absorbed in the contempla- 
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tion of the indefinite empyrean, absently dip 
his sippet into the shive-hole as he passed ; 
recovering it in a state so wet and discoloured 
that its instant consumption was imperative. 

And so at last we came away from the 
docks by the thoroughfare then called Tangle- 
foot Lane; not that that name, or anything 
like it, was painted at the corner ; but because 
it was the road commonly taken by visitors 
departing from the wine-vaults after bringing 
tasting-orders. 

As we passed Blue Gate on our way home, 
I saw, among those standing at the comer, 
a coarse-faced, untidy woman, talking to a 
big, bony-looking man with a face so thin 
and mean that it seemed misplaced on such 
shoulders. The woman was so much like a 
score of others then in sight, that I should 
scarce have noted her, were it not that she 
and the man stopped their talk as we passed, 
with a quick look, first at my grandfather, and 
then one at the other; and then the man 
turned his back and walked away. Presently 
the woman came after us, walking quickly, 
glancing doubtfully at Grandfather Nat as 
she passed; and at last, after twice looking 
G 
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back, she turned and waited for us to come 
up. 

*Beg pardon, Cap'en Kemp,' she said in a 
low, but a very thick voice, 'but might I 
speak to you a moment, sir ? ' 

My grandfather looked at her sharply. 
• Well,' he said, ' what is it ? ' 

* In regards to a man as sold you a watch 
las' night ^ 

•No,' Grandfather Nat interrupted with 
angry decision, * he didn't.' 

•Beg pardon, sir, jesso sir — ^'course not; 
which I mean to say 'e sold it to a man near to 
your 'ouse. Is it brought true as that party — 
not meanin' you, sir, 'course not, but the party 
in the street near your 'ouse — is it brought 
true as that party '11 buy somethink more — 
somethink as I needn't tell now, sir, p'raps, 
but somethink spoke of between that party an' 
the other party — I mean the party as sold it,- 
an' don't mean you, sir, 'course not ? ' 

It was plain that the woman, who had 
begun in trepidation, was confused and abashed 
the more by the hard frown with which 
Captain Nat regarded her. The frown per- 
3isted for some moments ; and then my grand- 
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father said : * Don't know what you mean. 
If somebody bought anything of a friend o* 
yours, an' your friend wants to sell him some- 
thing else, I suppose he can take it to him, 
can't he? And if it's any value, there's no 
reason he shouldn't buy it, so far as I know.' 
And Grandfather Nat strode on. 

The woman murmured some sort of acknow- 
ledgment, and fell back, and in a moment 
I had forgotten her; though I remembered 
her afterward, for good reason enough. 

In fact, it was no later than that evening. 
I was sitting in the bar-parlour with Grand- 
father Nat, who had left the bar to the care 
of the potman. My grandfather was smoking 
his pipe, while I spelled and sought down the 
narrow columns of LloycTs List for news of 
my father's ship. It was my grandfather's 
way to excuse himself from reading, when he 
could, on the plea of unsuitable eyes ; though 
I suspect that, apart from his sight, he found 
reading a greater trouble than he was pleased 
to own. 

* There's nothing here about the JunOy 
Grandfather Nat,' I said. * Nothing any- 
where.' 
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*Ah!' said my grandfather, *La Guaira 
was the last port, an' we must keep eyes on 
the list for Barbadoes. Maybe the mail 's late.' 
Most of Lloyd's messages came by mail at 
that time. * Let's see,' he went on; 'Belize, 
La Guaira, Barbadoes ' ; and straightway began 
to figure out distances and chances of wind. 

Grandfather Nat had been considering 
whether or not we should write to my father 
to tell him that my mother was dead, and he 
judged that there was little chance of any 
letter reaching the Juno on her homeward 
passage. 

' Belize, La Guaira, Barbadoes/ said Grand- 
father Nat, musingly. ' It 's the rough season 
thereabout, an' it's odds she may be blown 
out of her course. But the mail * 

He stopped and turned his head. There 
was a sudden stamp of feet outside the door 
behind us, a low and quick voice, a heavy 
thud against the door, and then a cry — ^, 
dreadful cry, that began like a stifled scream 
and ended with a gurgle. 

Grandfather Nat reached the door at a 
bound, and as he flung it wide a man came 
with it and sank heavily at his feet, head and 
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one shoulder over the thresHolcF, dnd'ati'arm 
flung out stiffly y so that the old man stumbled 
across it as he dashed at a dark shadow 
without 

I was hard at my grandfather's heels, and 
in a flash of time I saw that another man was 
rising from over the one on the doorsill. But 
for the stumble Grandfather Nat would have 
had him. In that moment's check the fellow 
spun round and dashed off, striking one of 
the great posts with his shoulder, and nearly 
going down with the shock. 

All was dark without, and what I saw was 
merely confused by the light from the bar- 
parlour. My grandfather raised a shout and 
rushed in the wake of the fugitive, toward 
the stairs, and I, too startled and too excited 
to be frightened yet, skipped over the stiff 
arm to follow him. At the first step I trod 
on some object which I took to be my grand- 
father's tobacco-pouch, snatched it up, and 
stuffed it in my jacket pocket as I ran. 
Several men from the bar were running in 
the passage, and down the stairs I could hear 
Captain Nat hallooing across the river. 

•Ahoy!' came a voice in reply. * What's 
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xip?-*' * A Ad ! 'icoiilds^e the fire of a purl-boat 
coming in. 

'Stop him, Bill!' my grandfather shouted. 
'Stop him! Stabbed a man! He's got my 
boat, and there's no sculls in this damned 
thing ! Gone round them barges ! ' 

And now I could distinguish my grand- 
father in a boat, paddling desperately with a 
stretcher, his face and his shirt-sleeves touched 
with the light from the purlman's fire. 

The purl-boat swung round and shot off, 
and presently other boats came pulling by, 
with shouts and questions. Then I s^w 
Grandfather Nat, a black form merely, climb- 
ing on a barge and running and skipping 
along the tier, from one barge to another, 
calling and directing, till I could see him no 
more. There were many men on the stairs 
by this time, and others came running and 
jostling ; so I made my way back to the bar- 
parlour door. 

It was no easy thing to get in here, for a 
crowd was gathering. But a man from the 
bar who recognised me made a way, and as 
soon as I had pushed through the crowd of 
men's legs I saw that the injured man was 
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lying on the floor, tended by the potman; 
while Mr. Cripps, his face pallid under the 
dirt, and his nose a deadly lavender, stood by, 
with his mouth open and his hands dangling 
aimlessly. 

The stabbed man lay with his head on a 
rolled-up coat of my grandfather's, and he 
was bad for a child to look at His face had 
gone tallowy; his eyes, which turned (and 
frightened me) as I came in, were now directed 
steadily upward ; he breathed low and quick, 
and though Joe the potman pressed cloths 
to the wound in his chest, there was blood 
about his lips and chin, and blood bubbled 
dreadfully in his mouth. But what startled 
me most, and what fixed my regard, on his 
face despite my tremors, so that I could scarce 
take my eyes from it, was the fact that, pale- 
ness and blood and drawn cheeks notwith- 
standing, I saw in him the ugly, broken-nosed 
fellow who had been in the private compart- 
ment last night, with a watch to sell; the 
watch, with an initial on the back, that now 
lay in Grandfather Nat's cash-box. 



CHAPTER IX 

STEPHEN'S TALE 

SOMEBODY was gone for a doctor, it was 
said, but a doctor was not always easy 
to find in Wapping. Mrs. Grimes, who was 
at some late work upstairs, was not disturbed 
at first by the noise, since excitement was not 
uncommon in the neighbourhood. But now 
she came to the stairfoot door, and peeped 
and hurried back. For myself, I squeezed 
into a far corner and stared, a little sick ; for 
there was a deal of blood, and Joe the potman 
was all dabbled, like a slaughterman. 

My grandfather returned almost on the 
doctor's heels, and with my grandfather were 
some river police, in glazed hats and pilot 
coats. The doctor puffed and shook his head, 
called for cold water, and cloths, and turpentine, 
and milk. Cold water and cloths were ready 
enough, and turpentine was easy to get, but 
ere the milk came it was useless. The doctor 

lOA 
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shook his head and puffed more than ever, 
wiped his hands and pulled his cuffs down 
gingerly. I could not see the man on the 
floor, now, for the doctor was in the way ; but I 
heard him, just before the doctor stood up. The 
noise sent my neck cold at the back ; though 
indeed it was scarce more than the noise made 
in emptying a large bottle by up-ending it. 

The doctor stood up and shook his head. 
* Gone, 'he said. *And I couldn't have done 
more than keep him alive a few minutes, at 
best It was the lung, and bad — two places. 
Have they got the man ? ' 

• No,' said Grandfather Nat, 'nor ain't very 
likely, I'd say. Never saw him again, once 
he got behind a tier o' lighters. Waterside 
chap, certain; knows the river well enough, 
an' these stairs. I couldn't ha' got that boat 
o' mine off quicker, not myself.' 

* Ah,' said one of the river policemen, *he's 
a waterside chap, that's plain enough. Any 
other 'ud a-bolted up the street. Never said 
nothing, did he — this one ? ' He was bending 
over the dead man ; while the others cleared 
the people back from the door, and squeezed 
Mr. Cripps out among them. 
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* No, not a word/ answered Joe the potman. 
• Couldn't. Tried to nod once when I spoke 
to 'im, but it seemed to make 'im bleed 
faster.' 

*Know him, Cap'en Nat?' asked the ser- 
geant. 

* No/ answered my grandfather, * I don't 
know him. Might ha' seen him hanging about 
p'raps. But then I see a lot doin' that.' 

I wondered if Grandfather Nat had already 
forgotten about the silver watch with the M 
on it, or if he had merely failed to recognise 
the man. But I remembered what he had 
said in the morning, after he had bought the 
spoons, and I reflected that I had best hold 
my tongue. 

And now voices without made it known that 
the shore police were here, with a stretcher; 
and presently, with a crowding and squeezing 
in the little bar-parlour that drove me deeper 
into my corner and farther under the shelf, the 
uncomely figure was got from the floor to the 
stretcher, and so out of the house. 

It was plain that my grandfather was held 
in good regard by the police ; and I think that 
his hint that a drop of brandy was at the 
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service of anybody who felt the job unpleasant 
might have been acted on, if there had not 
been quite as many present at once. When 
at last they were gone, and the room clear, he 
kicked into a heap the strip of carpet that the 
dead man had lain on; and as he did it, he 
perceived me in my corner. 

'What — you here all the time, Stevy?' he 
said. * I thought you 'd gone upstairs. Here 
— ^it ain't right for boys in general, but you Ve 
got a turn ; drink up this.' 

I believe I must have been pale, and indeed 
I felt a little sick now that the excitement was 
over. The thing had been very near, and the 
blood tainted the very air. So that I gulped 
the weak brandy and water without much 
difficulty, and felt better. Out in the bar 
Mr. Cripps's thin voice was raised in thrilling 
description. 

Feeling better, as I have said, and no longer 
faced with the melancholy alternatives of cry- 
ing or being ill, I bethought me of my grand- 
father's tobacco-pouch. 'You dropped your 
pouch, Grandfather Nat,' I said, * and I picked 
it up when I ran out.' 

And with that I pulled out of my jacket 
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pocket — not the pouch at all ; but a stout 
buckled pocket-book of about the same size. 

* That ain't a pouch, Stevy/ said Grandfather 
Nat; •an* mine's here in my pocket. Show 
me.' 

He opened the flap, and stood for a moment 
staring. Then he looked up hastily, turned 
his back to the bar, and sat down. 'Whew! 
StevyT he said, with amazement in his eyes 
and the pocket-book open in his hand ; • you 're 
in luck ; luck, my boy. See ! * 

Once more he glanced quickly over his 
shoulder, toward the bar; and then took in 
his fingers a folded bunch of paper, and opened 
it * Notes ! ' he said, in a low voice, drawing 
me to his side. 'Bank of England notes, 
every one of 'em! Fifties, an' twenties, an' 
tens, an' fives ! Where was it ? ' 

I told him how I had run out at his heels, 
had trodden on the thing in the dark, and had 
slipped it into my pocket, supposing it to be 
his old leather tobacco-pouch, from which he 
had but just refilled his pipe ; and how I had 
forgotten about it, in my excitement, till the 
people were gone, and the brandy had quelled 
my faintness. 
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*Well, well/ commented Grandfather Nat, 
* it 's a wonderful bit o' luck, anyhow. This is 
what the chap was pulling away from him 
when I opened the door, you can lay to that ; 
an' he lost it when he hit the post, 1 11 
wager ; unless the other pitched it away. 
But that 's neither here nor there. . • . What 's 
that?' He turned his head quickly. 'That 
stairfoot door ain't latched again, Stevy. Made 
me jump : fancied it was the other.' 

There was nothing else in the pocket-book, 
it would seem, except an old photograph. It 
was a faded, yellowish thing, and it repre- 
sented a rather stout woman, seated, with a 
boy of about fourteen at her side ; both very 
respectably dressed in the fashion of twenty 
years earlier. Grandfather Nat put it back, 
and slipped the pocket-book into the same 
cash-box that had held the watch with the M 
engraved on its back. 

The stairfoot door clicked again, and my 
grandfather sent me to shut it As I did so 
I almost fancied I could hear soft footsteps 
ascending. But then I concluded I was mis- 
taken; for in a few moments Mrs. Grimes 
was plainly heard coming downstairs, with an 
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uncommonly full tread ; and presently she pre- 
sented herself. 

*Good law, Cap'en Kemp,' exclaimed Mrs. 
Grimes, with a hand clutching at her chest, 
and her breath a tumultuous sigh ; ' Good law ! 
I am that bad! What with extry work, an' 
keepin' on late, an' murders under my very 
nose, I cannot a-bear it — ^no ! ' And she sank 
into a chair by the stairfoot door, letting go 
her brush and dust-pan with a clatter. 

Grandfather Nat turned to get the brandy- 
bottle again. Mrs. Grimes's head drooped 
faintly, and her eyelids nearly closed. Never- 
theless I observed that the eyes under the lids 
were very sharp indeed, following my grand- 
father's back, and traversing the shelf where 
he had left the photograph; yet when he 
brought the brandy, he had to rouse her by a 
shake. 
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STEPHEN'S TALE 

I WE NT to bed early that night — ^as soon 
as Mrs, Grimes was gone, in fact My 
grandfather had resolved that such a late 
upsitting as last night's must be no more than 
an indulgence once in a way. He came up 
with me, bringing the cash-box to put away in 
the little wall-cupboard against his bed-head 
where it always lay, at night, with a pistol by 
its side. Grandfather Nat peeped to see the 
pocket-book safe once more, and chuckled as 
he locked it away. This done, he sat by my 
side, and talked till I began to fall asleep. 

The talk was of the pocket-book, and what 
should be done with the money. Eight 
hundred pounds was the sum, and two five- 
pound notes over, and I wondered why a man 
with so much money should come, the evening 
before, to sell his watch. 

' Looks as though the money wasn't his, 

m 
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don't it?' commented Grandfather Nat. 
'Though anyhow it's no good to him now. 
You found it, an' it 's yours, Stevy.' 

I remembered certain lessons of my mother's 
as to one's proper behaviour toward lost 
property, and I mentioned them. But Grand- 
father Nat clearly resolved me that this was 
no case in point. 'It can't be his, because 
he's dead,' Captain Nat argued; *an' if it's 
the other chap's — well, let him come an' ask 
for it. That 's fair enough, you know, Stevy. 
An' if he don't come — it ain't likely he will, is 
it ? — then it 's yours ; and I '11 keep it to help 
start you in life when you grow up. I won't 
pay it into the bank— not for a bit, anyhow. 
There's numbers on bank notes: an' they 
lead to trouble, often. But they're as good 
one time as another, an' easy sent abroad later 
on, or what not So there you are, my boy ! 
Eight hundred odd to start you like a gentle- 
man, with as much more as Grandfather Nat 
can put to it Eh .^ ' 

He kissed me and rubbed his hands in my 
curls, and I took the occasion to communicate 
my decision as to being a purlman. Grand- 
father Nat laughed, and patted my head down 
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on the pillow ; and for a little I remembered 
no more. 

I awoke in an agony of nightmare. The 
dead man, with blood streaming from mouth 
and eyes, was dragging my grandfather down 
into the river, and my mother with my little 
dead brother in her arms called me to throw 
out the pocket-book, and save him ; and throw 
I could not, for the thing seemed glued to my 
fingers. So I awoke with a choke and a cry, 
and sat up in bed. 

All was quiet about me, and below were the 
common evening noises of the tavern ; laughs, 
argumentation, and the gurgle of drawn beer ; 
though there was less noise now than when I 
had come up, and I judged it not far from 
closing time. Out in the street a woman was 
singing a ballad ; and I got out of bed and 
went to the front room window to see and 
to hear; for indeed I was out of sorts and 
nervous, and wished to look at people. 

At the corner of the passage there was a 
small group who pointed and talked together 
— ^plainly discussing the murder ; and as one 
or two drifted away, so one or two more 
came up to join those remaining. No 

H 
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doubt the singing woman had taken this pitch 
as one suitable to her ware — for she sang and 
fluttered at length in her hand one of the 
versified last dying confessions that even so 
late as this were hawked about Ratcliff and 
Wapping. What murderer's * confession ' the 
woman was singing I have clean forgotten; 
but they were all the same, all set to a doleful 
tune which, with modifications, still does duty, 
I believe, as an evening hymn ; and the 
burden ran thus, for every murderer and any 
murder : — 

Take warning by my dreadful fate^ 

The truth I canH deny ; 
This dreadful crime thai I are done 

1 are condemned to die. 

The singular grammar of the last two lines 
I never quite understood, not having noticed 
its like elsewhere; but I put it down as a 
distinguishing characteristic of the speech of 
murderers. 

I waited till the woman had taken her 
ballads away, and I had grown uncommonly 
cold in the legs, and then crept back to bed. 
But now I had fully wakened myself, and sleep 
was impossible* Presently I got up again, and 
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looked out over the river. Very black and 
mysterious it lay, the blacker, it seemed, for 
the thousand lights that spotted it, craft and 
shore. No purlmen's fires were to be seen, 
for work on the colliers was done long ago, 
but once a shout and now a hail came over the 
water, faint or loud, far or near ; and up the 
wooden wall I leaned on came the steady sound 
of the lapping against the piles below. I 
wondered where Grandfather Nat's boat — our 
boat — lay now; if the murderer were still 
rowing in it, and would row and row right 
away to sea, where my father was, in his ship ; 
or if he would be caught, and make a dying 
confession with all the 'haves' and 'ams' 
replaced by 'ares'; or if, indeed, he had 
already met providential retribution by drown- 
ing. In which case I doubted for the safety 
of the boat, and hoped Grandfather Nat would 
buy another. And my legs growiftg cold 
again, I retreated once more. 

I heard the customers being turned into the 
street, and the shutters going up ; and then I 
got under the bed-clothes, for I recalled the 
nightmare, and it was not pleasant. It grew 
rather worse, indeed, for my waking fancy 
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enlarged and embellished it, and I longed to 
hear the tread of Grandfather Nat ascending 
the stair. But he was late to-night. I heard 
Joe the potman, who slept off the premises, 
shut the door and go off up the street 
For a few minutes Grandfather Nat was 
moving about the bar and the bar-parlour; 
and then there was silence, save for the noises 
— the clicks and the creaks — that the old house 
made of itself. 

I waited and waited, sometimes with my 
head out of the clothes, sometimes with no 
more than a contrived hole next my ear, listen- 
ing. Till at last I could wait no longer, for the 
house seemed alive with stealthy movement, 
and I shook with the indefinite terror that 
comes, some night or another, to the most 
unimaginative child. I thought, at first, of 
calling to my grandfather, but that would seem 
babyish ; so I said my prayers over again, held 
my breath, and faced the terrors of the staircase. 
The boards sang and creaked under my bare 
feet, and the black about me was full of dim 
coloured faces. But I pushed the door and 
drew breath in the honest lamp-light of the 
bar-parlour at last. 
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Nobody was there, and nobody was in the 
bar. Could he have gone out ? Was I alone 
in the house, there, where the blood was still 
on the carpet ? But there was a slight noise 
from behind the stairs, and I turned to look 
farther. 

Behind the bar-parlour and the staircase 
were two rooms, that projected immediately 
over the river, with their frames resting on the 
piles. One was sometimes used as a parlour 
for the reception of mates and skippers, though 
such customers were rare; the other held 
cases, bottles and barrels. To this latter I 
turned, and mounting the three steps behind 
the staircase, pushed open the door ; and was 
mightily astonished at what I saw. 

There was my grandfather, kneeling, and 
there was one half of Bill Stagg the purlman, 
standing waist-deep in the floor. For a moment 
it was beyond me to guess what he was stand- 
ing on, seeing that there was nothing below but 
water; but presently I reasoned that the tide 
was high, and he must be standing in his boat. 
He was handing my grandfather some small 
packages, and he saw me at once and pointed. 
Grandfather Nat turned sharply, and stared. 
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and for a moment I feared he was angry. 
Then he grinned, shook his finger at me, and 
brought it back to his lips with a tap. 

* All right — my pardner/ he whispered, and 
Bill Stagg grinned too. The business was 
short enough, and in a few seconds Bill Stagg, 
with another grin at me, and something like 
a wink, ducked below. My grandfather, with 
noiseless care, put back in place a trap-door — 
not a square, noticeable thing, but a clump of 
boards of divers lengths that fell into place 
with as innocent an aspect as the rest of the 
floor. This done, he rolled a barrel over the 
place, and dropped the contents of the pack- 
ages into a row of buckets that stood near. 

* What 's that. Grandfather Nat ? ' I ventured 
to ask, when all was safely accomplished. 

My grandfather grinned once more, and 
shook his head. * Go on,' he said, * I '11 tell 
you in the bar-parlour. May as well now as 
let ye find out.' He blew out the light of his 
candle and followed me. 

* Well,' he said, wrapping my cold feet in 
my nightgown as I sat on his knee. * What 
brought ye down, Stevy? Did we make a 
noise ? ' 
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I shook my head. 'I — I felt lonely/ I 
said. 

'Lonely? Well, never mind. An' so ye 
came to look for me, eh ? Well, now, this is 
another one o' the things as you mustn't talk 
about, Stevy — ^a little secret between ourselves, 
bein' pardners.' 

' The stuff in the pail, Gran'fa' Nat?' 

'The stuff in the pail, an' the hole in the 
floor. You 're sure you won't get talkin', an' 
get your poor old gran'father in trouble ? ' 

Yes, I was quite sure ; though I could 
not see as yet what there was to cause 
trouble. 

'The stuff Bill Stagg brought, Stevy, is 
'bacca. 'Bacca smashed down so hard that a 
pound ain't bigger than that match-box. An' 
I pitch it in the water to swell it out again ; 
see ? ' 

I still failed to understand the method of its 
arrival. ' Did Bill Stagg steal it, gran'father ? ' 
I asked. 

Grandfather Nat laughed. ' No, my boy,' he 
said ; ' he bought it, an' I buy it. It comes 
off the Dutch boats. But it comes a deal 
cheaper takin' it in that way at night-time. 
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There 's a big place I '11 show you one day, 
Stevy — big white house just this side o' 
London Bridge. There's a lot o' gentlemen 
there as wants to see all the 'bacca that comes 
in from abroad, an' they take a lot o' trouble 
over it, and charge too, fearful. So they're 
very angry if parties — same as you an' me — 
takes any in without lettin' 'em know, an' 
payin' 'em the money. An' they can get you 
locked up.' 

This seemed a very unjust world that I 
had come into, in which Grandfather Nat 
was in danger of such terrible penalties for 
such innocent transactions — buying a watch, 
or getting his tobacco cheap. ' So I said : 
'I think people are very wicked in this 
place.' 

' Ah ! ' said my grandfather, ' I s'pose none 
of us ain't over good. But there — I 've told 
you about it now, an' that 's better than lettin' 
you wonder, an' p'raps go asking other people 
questions. So now you know, Stevy. We 've 
got our little secrets between us, an' you've 
got to keep 'em between us, else — well, you 
know. Nothing about anything I buy, nor 
about what I take in there y — with a jerk of 
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the thumb — 'nor about 'bacca in buckets o' 
water.' 

* Nor about the pocket - book, Gran'fa' 
Nat?' 

' Lord no. 'Specially not about that You 
see, Stevy, pardners is pardners, an' they must 
stick together, eh ? We '11 stick together, won't 
we?' 

I nodded hard and reached for my grand- 
father's! neck. 

*Ah, that we will. What others like to 
think they can ; they can't prove nothing, nor 
it wouldn't be their game. But we're 
pardners, an' I 've told you what — well, what 
you might ha' found out in a more awkward 
way. An' it ain't so bad a thing to have a 
pardner to talk to, neither. I never had one 
till now — ^not since your gran'mother died, that 
you never saw, Stevy; an' that was twenty 
year ago. I been alone most o' my life — ^not 
even a boy, same as it might be you. 'Cause 
why? When your father was your age, an' 
older, I was always at sea, an' never saw him, 
scarcely ; same as him an' you now.' 

And indeed Grandfather Nat and I knew 
each other better than my father knew either 
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of us. And so we sat for a few minutes talking 
of ourselves, and once more of the notes in 
the pocket-book upstairs ; till the tramp of 
the three policemen on the beat stayed in the 
street without, and we heard one of the three 
coming down the passage. 

He knocked sharply at the bar-parlour 
door, and Grandfather Nat put me down and 
opened it 

'Good evenin', Cap'en Kemp,' said the 
policeman. 'We knew you was up, seein' a 
bit o' light.* Then he leaned farther in, and 
in a lower voice, said : * He ain't been exactly 
identified yet, but it's thought some of our 
chaps knows 'im. Know if anything 's been 
picked up ? ' 

My heart gave a jump, as probably did my 
grandfather's. 'Picked up.*^' he repeated. 
' Why, what ? What d'ye mean ? ' 

'Well, there was nothing partic'lar on the 
body, an' our chaps didn't see the knife. We 
thought if anybody about 'ad picked up any- 
thing, knife or what not, you might 'ear. So 
there ain't nothing ? ' 

'No,' Grandfather Nat answered blankly. 
' I Ve seen no knife, nor heard of none.' 
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• All right, Cap'en Kemp— if you do hear of 
anything, give us the tip. Good night ! ' 

Grandfather Nat looked oddly at me, and I 
at him. I think we had a feeling that our 
partnership was sealed. And so with no more 
words we went to bed. 



CHAPTER XI 

STEPHEN'S TALE 

I HAD never seen either of the partners 
in the firm of Viney and Marr: as I 
may have said already. On the day after the 
man was stabbed at our side door I saw them 
both. 

That morning the tide was low, and Hole-in- 
the-Wall Stairs ended in a causeway in the 
midst of a little flat of gravel and mud. So, 
since the mud was nowhere dangerous, and 
there was no deep water to fall into, I was 
allowed to go down the steps alone and play 
on the foreshore while Grandfather Nat was 
busy with his morning's affairs; the two or 
three watermen lying by the causeway under- 
taking to keep an eye on me. And there I took 
my pleasure as I would, now raking in the wet 
pebbles, and heaving over big stones that often 
pulled me on to all-fours, now climbing the 

stairs to peep along the alley, and once or 
iii 
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twice running as far as the bar-parlour door to 
report myself to Grandfather Nat, and inform 
him of my discoveries. 

The little patch of foreshore soon rendered 
up all its secrets, and its area grew less by 
reason of the rising tide ; so that I turned to 
other matters of interest. Out in mid-stream 
a cluster of lighters lay moored, waiting for 
the turn of the tide. Presently a little tug 
came pujffing and fussing from somewhere 
alongshore, and after much shoving and haul- 
ing and shouting, scuffled off, trailing three of 
the lighters behind it; from which I con- 
jectured that their loads were needed in a 
hurry. v^But the disturbance among the rest 
of the lightjers was not done with when the 
tug had cleared the three from their midst; 
for a hawser had got foul of a rudder, and 
two or three fl*eh were at work with poles and 
hooks, recrimination and forcible words, to get 
things clear. Though the thing seemed no 
easy job ; and it took my attention for some 
time. 

But presently I tired of it, and climbed the 
steps to read the bills describing the people 
who had been found drowned. There were 
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eleven of the bills altogether, fresh and clean ; 
and fragments of innumerable others, older and 
dirtier, were round about them. Ten men 
and one woman had been picked up, it would 
seem, and all within a week or two, as I 
learned when I had spelled out the dates. I 
pored at these bills till I had read them 
through, being horribly fascinated by the 
personal marks and peculiarities so baldly set 
forth ; the scars, the tattoo marks, the colour 
of the dead eyes ; the clothes and boots and 
the contents of the pockets — ^though indeed 
most of the pockets would seem to have been 
empty. The woman — ^they guessed her age 
at twenty-two — ^wore one earring ; and I en- 
tangled myself in conjectures as to what had 
become of the other. 

I was disturbed by a shout from the cause- 
way. I looked and saw Bill Stagg in his 
boat. * Is your grandfather there ? ' shouted 
Bill Stagg. 'Tell him they've found his 
boat.' 

This was joyful news, and Ira&ii^d to carry 
it 'They've found our boat, Gr^qi^father 
Nat,' I cried. * Bill Stagg says so ! ' 

Grandfather Nat was busy in the bar, aiii^ 
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he received the information with calmness. 
*Ah/ he said, *I knew it 'ud turn up some- 
where. Bill Stagg there .^^ And he came 
out leisurely in his shirt sleeves, and stood at 
the head of the stairs. 

* P'lice galley found your boat, cap'en,' Bill 
Stagg reported. * You '11 have to go up to the 
float for it.' 

* Right Know where it was ? ' 

*Up agin Elephant stairs' — Bill Stagg 
pointed across the river — 'turned adrift and 
jammed among the lighters.' 

Grandfather Nat nodded serenely. Bill 
Stagg nodded in reply, shoved off from the 
causeway and went about his business. 

The hawser was still foul among the lighters 
out in the stream, and a man had pulled over 
in a boat to help. I had told my grandfather 
of the difficulty, and how long it had baffled 
the lightermen, and was asking the third of a 
string of questions about it all, when there was 
a step behind, and a voice: 'Good mornin', 
Cap'en Nat' 

My grandfather turned quickly. * Mr. 
Viney ! ' he said. 'Well . . . Good mornin'.' 

I turned also, and I was not prepossessed 
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by Mr. Viney. His face — a face no doubt 
originally pale and pasty, but too long sun- 
burned to revert to anything but yellow in 
these later years of shore-life — his yellow face 
was ever stretched in an uneasy grin, a grin 
that might mean either propitiation or malice, 
and remained the same for both. He had the 
watery eyes and the goatee beard that were 
not uncommon among seamen, and in total I 
thought he much resembled one of those same 
hang-dog fellows that stood at corners and 
leaned on posts in this neighbourhood, making 
a mysterious living out of sailors ; one of them, 
that is to say, in a superior suit of clothes that 
seemed too good for him. I suppose he may 
have been an inch taller than Grandfather Nat ; 
but in the contrast between them he seemed 
very small and mean. 

He offered his hand with a stealthy gesture, 
rather as though he were trying to pick my 
grandfather's waistcoat pocket; so that the 
old man stared at the hand for a moment, 
as if to see what he would be at, before he 
shook it. 

*Down in the world again, Cap'en Nat,' 
said Viney, with a shrug. 
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'Ay, I heard/ answered Captain Nat. 

* I m very sorry ; but there — perhaps you '11 
be up again soon. . • .' 

•le « * « « 

' I come to ask you about something/ Viney 
proceeded, as they walked away toward the 
bar-parlour door. ' Something you '11 tell me, 
bein' an old shipmate, if you can find out, I 'm 
sure. Can we go into your place? No, 
there 's a woman there. ' 

' Only one as does washin' up an' such. I '11 
send her upstairs if you like.' 

*No, out here's best; we'll walk up and 
down; people get hangin' round doors an' 
keyholes in a place like that Here we can 
see who 's near us.' 

* What, secrets ? * 

* Ay.' Viney gave an ugly twist to his grin, 

* I know some o' yours — one big 'un at any 
rate, Cap'en Nat, don't I ? So I can afford to 
let you into a little 'un o' mine, seein' I can't 
help it. Now I 'd like to know if you 've seen 
anything of Marr,' 

' No, — haven't seen him for months. Bolted, 

they tell me, an' — well you know better'n me, 

I expect' 
I 
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' I don't know/ Viney replied with emphasis. 
' I ought to know, but I don'L See here now. 
Less than a week ago he cleared out, an' then 
I filed my petition. He might ha' been gone 
anywhere — ^bolted. Might be abroad, as would 
seem most likely. In plain fact he was only 
coming down in these parts to lie low. See ? 
Round about here a man can lie low an' snug, 
an' safer than abroad, if he likes. And he had 
money with him — all we could get together. 
See ? ' And Viney frowned and winked, and 
glanced stealthily over his shoulder. 

* Ah,' remarked Captain Nat, drily, * I see. 
An' the creditors ' 

* Damn the creditors ! See here, Cap'en 
Nat Kemp. Remember a man called Dan 
Webb?' 

Captain Nat paled a little, and tightened 
his lips. 

'Remember a man called Dan Webb?' 
Viney repeated, stopping in his walk and 
facing the other with the uneasy grin un- 
changed. * A man called Dan Webb, aboard 
o' the Florence along o' you an' me ? 'Cause 
I do, anyhow. That's on'y my little hint — 
we're good friends altogether, o' course, 
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Cap'en Nat; but you know what it means. 
Well, Marr had money with him, as I said. 
He was to come to a quiet anchorage here- 
about, got up like a seaman, an' let me know 
at once.' 

Captain Nat, his mouth still set tight, 
nodded, with a grunt. 

'Well, he didn't let me know. I heard 
nothing at all from him, an' it struck me rather 
of a heap to think that p'raps he 'd put the 
double on me, an' cleared out in good earnest 
But yesterday I got news. A blind fiddler 
chap gave me some sort o' news.' 

Captain Nat remembered the meeting at 
the street corner in the evening after the 
funeral. * Blind George ? ' he queried, 

*Yes, that was all the name he gave me; 
a regular thick 'un, that blind chap, an' a flow 
o' language as would curl the sheathing off a 
ship's bottom. He came the evening before, 
it seems, but found the place shut up — servant 
gal took her hook. Well now, he 'd done all 
but see Marr down here at the Blue Gate — 
he 'd seen him as clear as a blind man could, 
he said, with his ears : an' he came to me to 
give me the tip an' earn anything I 'd give him 
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for it It amounted to this. It was plain 
enough Marr had come along here all right, 
an' pitched on some sort o' quarters ; but it 
was clear he wasn't fit to be trusted alone in 
such a place at all. For the blind chap found 
him drunk, an' in tow with as precious a pair 
o' bully-boys as Blue Gate could show. Not 
only drunk, neither, but drunk with a slack 
jaw — drunk an' gabbling, drunk an' talkin' 
business — my business — an' lettin' out all there 
was to let, — this an* that an' t'other an' Lord 
knows what! It was only because of his 
drunken jabber that the blind man found out 
who he was,' 

' And this was the day before yesterday ? ' 
asked Captain Nat. 

*Yes.' 

Captain Nat shook his head. ' If he was 
like that the day before yesterday,' he said, 
*in tow with such chaps as you say, — well, 
whatever he had on him ain't on him now. 
An' it 'ud puzzle a cleverer man than me to 
find it You may lay to that.' 

Viney swore, and stamped a foot, and swore 
again. ' But see,' he said, ' ain't there a 
chance? It was in notes, all of it Them 
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chaps 11 be afraid to pass notes. Couldn't 
most of it be got back on an arrangement to 
cash the rest ? You can find 'em if you try, 
with all your chances. Come — I '11 pay fair 
for what I get, to you an' all.' 

* See how you 've left it,' remarked Captain 
Nat ; and Viney swore again. * This was all 
done the day before yesterday. Well, you 
don't hear of it yourself till yesterday, an' now 
you don't come to me till to-day.' 

Viney swore once more, and grinned twice 
as wide in his rage. *Yes,' he said, *that 
was Blind George's doing. I sent him back 
to see what Ae could do, an' ain't seen him 
since. Like as not he 's standing in with the 
others.' 

* Ay, that 's likely,' the old man answered, 
* very likely. Blind George is as tough a lot 
as any in Blue Gate, for all he 's blind. You 'd 
never ha' heard of it at all if they 'd ha' greased 
him a bit at first I expect they shut him out, 
to keep the plant to themselves ; an' so he 
came to you for anything he could pick up. 
An' now ' 

Viney cursed them all, and Blind George 
and himself together; but most he cursed 
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Marr; and so talking, the two men walked 
to and fro in the passage. • • . 

* « « * « 

I could see that Viney was angry, and grow- 
ing angrier still. But I gave all my attention 
to the work at the fouled hawser. The man 
in the boat, working patiently with a boat- 
hook, succeeded suddenly and without warning, 
so that he almost pitched headlong into the 
river. The rope came up from its entangle- 
ment with a spring and a splash, flinging some 
amazing great object up with it, half out of 
water ; and the men gave a cry as this thing 
lapsed heavily to the surface. 

The man in the boat snatched his hook 
again and reached for the thing as it floated. 
Somebody threw him a length of line, and 
with this he made it fast to his boat, and 
began pulling toward the stairs, towing it 
I was puzzled to guess what the object might 
be. It was no part of the lighter's rudder, 
for it lay in, rather than on, the water, and 
it rolled and wallowed, and seemed to tug 
heavily, so that the boatman had to pull 
his best. I wondered if he had caught some 
curious water-creature — a porpoise perhaps, 
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or a seal, such as had been flung ashore 
in a winter storm at Blackwall a year be- 
fore. 

Viney and Grandfather Nat had turned their 
steps toward the stairs, and as they neared, my 
grandfather, lifting his eyes, saw the boatman 
and his prize, and saw the watermen leaving 
their boats for the foreshore. With a quick 
word to Viney he hastened down the stairs ; 
and Viney himself, less interested, followed 
half way down, and waited. 

The boatman brought up alongside the 
foreshore, and he and another hauled at the 
tow-rope. The thing in the water came in, 
rolling and bobbing, growing more hideously 
distinct as it came ; it checked at the mud and 
stones, turned over, and with another pull lay 
ashore, staring and grey and streaming: a 
dead man. 

The lips were pulled tight over the teeth, 
and, the hair being fair, it was the plainer 
to see that one side of the head and forehead 
was black and open with a great wound. The 
limbs lay limp and tumbled, all ; but one leg 
fell aside with so loose a twist that plainly 
it was broken ; and I heard, afterward, that it 
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was the leg that had caused the difficulty with 
the hawser. 

Grandfather Nat, down at the waterside, 
had no sooner caught sight of the dead face 
than with wide eyes he turned to Viney, and 
shouted the one word ' Look ! ' Then he went 
and took another view, longer and closer ; and 
straightway came back in six strides to the 
stairs, whereon Viney was no longer stand- 
ing, but sitting, his face tallowy and his grin 
faded. 

* See him ? ' cried Grandfather Nat in a 
hushed voice. *See him! It's Marr him- 
self, if I know him at all! Come — come 
and see ! ' 

Viney pulled his arm from the old man's 
grasp, turned, and crawled up a stair or two. 
* No,' he said faintly, * I — I won't, now — I 
— they'd know me pVaps, some of them.' 
His breath was short, and he gulped. * Good 
God,' he said presently, 'it's him— it's him 
sure enough. And the clothes he had on, . . . 
But . . . Cap'en — Cap'en Nat ; go an' try his 
pockets.— -Go on. There's a pocket-book — 
leather pocket-book , . . Go on ! ' 

'What's the good?' asked Captain Nat, 
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with a lift of the eyebrows, and the same 
low voice. ' What 's the good ? I can't fetch 
it away, with all them witnesses. Go yourself, 
an' say you're his pardner; you'd have a 
chance then.' 

*No — no. I — ^it ain't good enough. You 
know 'em; I don't. I'll stand in with you 
— give you a hundred if it 's all there ! Square 
'em — you know 'em ! ' 

'If they're to be squared you can do it as 
well as me. There'll be an inquest on this, 
an' evidence. I ain't going to be asked what 
I did with the man's pocket-book. No. I 
don't meddle in this, Mr. Viney. If it ain't 
good enough for you to get it for yourself, 
it ain't good enough for me to get it for 
you.' 

*Kemp, I'll go you halves — there! Get 
it, an' there's four hundred for you. Eight 
hundred an' odd quid, in a pocket-book. 
Come, that 's worth it, ain't it ? Eight hundred 
an' odd quid — in a leather pocket-book I An' 
I '11 go you halves.' 

Captain Nat started at the words, and stood 
for a moment, staring. * Eight hundred ! ' he 
repeated under his breath. 'Eight hundred 
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an' odd quid. In a leather pocket-book. 
Ah!' And the stare persisted, and grew 
thoughtful. 

*Yes,' replied Viney, now a little more 
himself. * Now you know ; and it 's worth it, 
ain't it? Don't waste time — they're turning 
him over themselves. You can manage all 
these chaps. Go on ! ' 

* 1 11 see if anything 's there,' answered 
Captain Nat. *More I can't; an' if there's 
nothing that's an end of it.' 

He went down to where the men were 
bending over the body, to disengage the tow- 
line. He looked again at the drawn face under 
the gaping forehead, and said something to the 
men ; then he bent and patted the soddened 
clothes, now here, now there ; and at last felt 
in the breast-pocket 

Meantime Viney stood feverishly on the 
stairs, watching ; fidgeting nervously down 
a step, and then down another, and then 
down two more. And so till Captain Nat 
returned. 

The old man shook his head. 'Cleaned 
out,' he reported. 'Cleaned out, o' course. 
Hit on the head an' cleaned out, like many 
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a score better men before him, down these 
parts. Not a thing in the pockets anywhere. 
Flimped clean/ 

Viney's eyes were wild. * Nothing at all 
left?' he said. 'Nothing of his own? Not 
a watch, nor anything ? ' 

' No, not a watch, nor anything.' 

Viney stood staring at space for some 
moments, murmuring many oaths. Then he 
asked suddenly, 'Where's this blind chap? 
Where can I find Blind George ? ' 

Grandfather Nat shook his head. ^ He 's all 
over the neighbourhood,' he answered. * Try 
the Highway; I can't give you nearer than 
that' 

And with no more counsel to help him, 
Mr. Viney was fain to depart. He went 
grinning and cursing up the passage and so 
toward the bridge, without another word or 
look. And when I turned to my grand- 
father I saw him staring fixedly at me, lost 
in thought, and rubbing his hand up in his 
hair behind, through the grey and out at the 
brown on top. 



CHAPTER XII 

IN THE CLUB-ROOM 

BY the side of the bills stuck at the corner 
of Hole-in- the- Wall Stairs — the bills 
that had so fascinated Stephen — a new one 
appeared, with the heading ' Body Found.' It 
particularised the personal marks and descrip- 
tion of the unhappy Marr; his * fresh com- 
plexion/ his brown hair, his serge suit and his 
anklejacks. The bill might have stood on 
every wall in London till it rotted, and never 
have given a soul who knew him a hint to 
guess the body his : except Viney, who knew 
the fact already. And the body might have 
been buried unidentified ere Viney would have 
shown himself in the business, were it not for 
the interference of Mr. Cripps. For industry 
of an unprofitable kind was a piece of Mr. 
Cripps's nature; and, moreover, he was so 
regular a visitor at the mortuary as to have 
grown an old friend of the keeper. His per- 

140 
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sistent prying among the ghastly liers-in-state, 
at first on plea of identifying a friend — ^a con- 
tingency likely enough, since his long-shore 
acquaintance was wide — and later under the 
name of friendly calls, was an indulgence that 
had helped him to consideration as a news- 
monger, and twice had raised him to the 
elevation of witness at an inquest ; a distinc- 
tion very gratifying to his simple vanity. He 
entertained high hopes of being called witness 
in the case of the man stabbed at the side dpor 
of the Hole in the Wall ; and was scarce seen 
at Captain Nat's all the next day, preferring 
to frequent the mortuary. So it happened 
that he saw the other corpse that was carried 
thence from Hole-in-the-Wall Stairs. 

'There y'are,' said the mortuary-keeper. 

* There's a fresh 'un, just in from the river, 
unknown. Vou dunno 'im either, I expect' 

But Mr. Cripps was quite sure that he did. 
Curious and eager, he walked up between the 
two dead men, his grimy little body being all 
that divided them in this their grisly reunion. 

* I do know *im,' he insisted, thoughtfully. 
' Leastways I 've seen 'im somewheres, I 'm 
sure.' The little man gazed at the dreadful 
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head, and then at the rafters : then shut his 
eyes with a squeeze that drove his nose into 
amazing lumps and wrinkles; then looked 
at the head again, and squeezed his eye- 
lids together once more; and at last started 
back, his eyes rivalling his very nose itself for 
prominence. * Why ! * he gasped, ' it is ! It is, 
s'elp me! ... It's Mr. Marr, as is pardners 
with Mr. Viney ! I on'y see 'im once in my 
life, but 1 11 swear it 's 'im ! . . . Lord, what a 
phenomenal go ! * 

And with that Mr. Cripps rushed off incon- 
tinent to spread the news wherever anybody 
would listen. He told the police, he told the 
loafers, he told Captain Nat and everybody in 
his bar; he told the watermen at the stairs, 
he shouted it to the purlmen in their boats, 
and he wriggled into converisation with perfect 
strangers to tell them too. So that it came 
to pass that Viney, being called upon by the 
coroner's officer, was fain to swallow his re- 
luctance and come forward at the inquest. 

That was held at the Hole in the Wall 
twenty-four hours after the body had been 
hauled ashore. The two inquests were held 
together, in fact, Marr's and that of the broken- 
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nosed man, stabbed in the passage. Two 
inquests, or even three, in a day, made no 
uncommon event in those parts, where perhaps 
a dozen might be held in a week, mostly end- 
ing with the same doubtful verdict — Found 
Drowned. But here one- of the inquiries 
related to an open and witnessed murder, and 
that fact gave some touch of added interest 
to the proceedings. 

Accordingly a drifting group hung about the 
doors of the Hole in the Wall at the appointed 
time, — just such an idle, changing group as had 
hung there all the evening after the man had 
been stabbed; and in the midst stood Blind 
George with his fiddle, his vacant white eye roll- 
ing upward, his mouth full of noisy ribaldry, and 
his fiddle playing punctuation and chorus to all 
he said or sang. He turned his ear at the sound 
of many footsteps leaving the door near him. 

' There they go!' he sang out ; ' there they go, 
twelve on 'em ! ' And indeed it was the jury 
going off to view the bodies. 'There they 
go, twelve good men an' true, an' bloomin' 
proud they are to fancy it ! Got a copper for 
Blind George, gentlemen ? Not a brown for 
pore George ? . . • Not them ; not a brass farden 
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among the 'ole dam good an' lawful lot. . . . 
Ahoy! ain't Gubbins there, — the good an' 
lawful pork-butcher as 'ad to pay forty bob 
for shovin' a lump o* fat under the scales? 
Tell the crowner to mind 'is pockets ! ' 

The idlers laughed, and one flung a copper, 
which Blind George snatched almost before it 
had fallen. ' Ha ! ha ! ' he cried, * there 's a 
toff somewhere near, I can tell by the sound 
of his money ! Here goes for a stave ! ' And 
straightway he broke into : — 

O they call me Hanging Johnny^ 
With my hang, boys^ hang ! 

The mortuary stood at no great distance, 
and soon the jury were back in the club-room 
over the bar, and at work on the first case. 
The police had had some difficulty as to identi- 
fication of the stabbed man. The difficulty 
arose not only because there were no relations 
in the neighbourhood to feel the loss, but as 
much because the persons able to make the 
identification kept the most distant possible 
terms with the police, and withheld informa- 
tion from them as a matter of principle. 
Albeit a reluctant ruffian was laid hold of who 
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was induced sulkily to admit that he had 
known the deceased to speak to, and lodged 
near him in Blue Gate ; that the deceased was 
called Bob Kipps; that he was quite lately 
come into the neighbourhood; and that he 
had no particular occupation, as far as witness 
knew. It needed some pressure to extract 
the information that Kipps, during the short 
time he was in Blue Gate, chiefly consorted 
with one Dan Ogle, and that witness had 
seen nothing of Ogle that day, nor the day 
before. 

There was also a woman called to identify — 
a woman more reluctant than the man ; a 
woman of coarse features, dull eyes, towzled 
hair, and thick voice, sluttish with rusty finery. 
Name, Margaret Flynn ; though at the back 
of the little crowd that had squeezed into the 
court she was called Musky Mag. It was 
said there, too, that Mag, in no degree one of 
the fainting sort, had nevertheless swooned 
when taken into the mortuary — ^gone clean 
off with a flop ; true, she explained it, after- 
ward, by saying that she had only expected to 
see one body, but found herself brought face 
to face with two ; and of course there was the 

K 
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other there — Marr's. But it was held no such 
odds between one corpse and two that an 
outer-and-outer like Mag should go on the 
faint over it This was reasonable enough, 
for the crowd. But not for a woman who had 
sat to drink with three men, and in a short 
hour or so had fallen over the battered corpse 
of one of them, in the dark of her room ; who 
had been forced, now, to view the rent body 
of a second, and in doing it to meet once again 
the other, resurrected, bruised, sodden and 
horrible ; and who knew that all was the work 
of the last of the three, and that man in peril 
of the rope : the man, too, of all the world, in 
her eyes — . . . 

Her evidence, given with plain anxiety and 
a nervous unsteadiness of the mouth, added 
nothing to the tale. The man was Bob 
Kipps; he was a stranger till lately — came, 
she had heard tell, from Shoreditch or H ox- 
ton; saw him last a day or two ago; knew 
nothing of his death beyond what she had 
heard ; did not know where Dan Ogle was 
(this very vehemently, with much shaking of 
the head) ; had not seen him with deceased — 
but here the police inspector handed the 
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coroner a scribbled note, and the coroner having 
read it and passed it back, said no more. 
Musky Mag stood aside ; while the inspector 
tore the note into small pieces and put the 
pieces in his pocket. 

Nathaniel Kemp, landlord of the house, 
told the story of the murder as he saw it, 
and of his chase of the murderer. Did not 
know deceased, and should be unable to 
identify the murderer if he met him again, 
having seen no more than his figure in the 
dark. 

All this time Mr. Cripps had been standing, 
in eager trepidation, foremost among the little 
crowd, nodding and lifting his hand anxiously, 
strenuous to catch the coroner's officer's atten- 
tion at the dismissal of each witness, and 
fearful lest his offer of evidence, made a dozen 
times before the coroner came, should be for- 
gotten. Now at last the coroner's officer con- 
descended to notice him, and being beckoned, 
Mr. Cripps swaggered forward, his greasy 
widewake crushed under his arm, and his face 
radiant with delighted importance. He 
bowed to the coroner, kissed the book with a 
flourish, and glanced round the court to judge 
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how much of the due impression was yet 
visible. 

The coroner signified that he was ready 
to hear whatever Mr. Cripps knew of this 
matter. 

Mr. Cripps 'threw a chest,* stuck an arm 
akimbo, and raised the other with an oratorical 
sweep so large that his small voice, when it 
came, seemed all the smaller. * Hi was in the 
bar, sir,' he piped, * the bar, sir, of this 'ouse, 
bein' long acquainted with an' much respectin' 
Cap'en Kemp, an' in the 'abit of visitin' 'ere in 
the intervals of the pursoot of my hart. Hem ! 
Hi was in the bar, sir, when my attention was 
attracted by a sudden noise be'hind, or as I 
may say, in the rear of, the bar-parlour. Hi 
was able to distinguish, gentlemen of the jury, 
what might be called, in a common way o* 
speakin', a bump or a bang, sich as would be 
occasioned by an unknown murderer criminally 
shoving his un'appy victim's 'ed agin the back- 
door of a public-'ouse. Hi was able to dis- 
tinguish it, sir, from a 'uman cry which foUered : 
a 'uman cry, or as it might be, a holler, sich as 
would be occasioned by the un'appy victim 
'avin' 'is 'ed shoved agin the back-door afore- 
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said. Genelmen, I 'esitated not a moment. 
I rushed forward.* 

Mr. Cripps paused so long to give the state- 
ment effect that the coroner lost patience. 
* Yes,' he said, 'you rushed forward. Do you 
mean you jumped over the bar ? ' 

For a moment Mn Cripps's countenance 
fell ; truly it would have been more imposing 
to have jumped over the bar. But he was on 
his oath, and he must do his best with the 
facts. * No, sir,' he explained, a little tamely, 
'not over the bar, but reether the opposite 
way, so to speak, towards the door. I rushed 
forward, genelmen, in a sort of rearwards 
direction, through the door, an' round into the 
alley. Immediate as I turned the comer, 
genelmen, I be'eld with my own eyes the 
unknown murderer; I see 'im a-risin' from 
over *is un'appy victim, an' I see as the 
criminal tragedy had transpired. I— I rushed 
forward. ' 

The sensation he looked for being slow in 
coming, another rush seemed expedient; but 
it fell flat as the first, and Mr. Cripps struggled 
on, desperately conscious that he had nothing 
else to say. 
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*I rushed forward, sir; seein' which the 
miscreant absconded — absconded, no doubt 
with — with the proceeds ; an' seein' Cap'en 
Kemp abscondin' after him, I turned an' be'eld 
the un'appy victim — the corpse now in custody, 
sir — a-layin' in the bar-parlour, 'elpless an' — 
an' decimated. . . • I — rushed forward.' 

It was sad to see how little the coroner was 
impressed ; there was even something in his 
face not unlike a smile ; and Mr. Cripps was 
at the end of his resources. But if he could 
have seen the face of Musky Mag, in the little 
crowd behind him, he might have been con- 
soled. She alone, of all who heard, had fol- 
lowed his rhetoric with an agony of attention, 
word by word : even as she had followed the 
earlier evidence. Now her strained face was 
the easier merely by contrast with itself when 
Mr. Cripps was in full cry; and a moment 
later it was tenser than ever. 

'Yes, yes, Mr. Cripps,' the coroner said; 
* no doubt you were very active, but we don't 
seem to have increased the evidence. You 
say you saw the man who stabbed the deceased 
in the passage. Did you know him at all.^ 
Ever see him before ? ' 
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Here, mayhap, was some chance of an effect 
after all. Mr. Cripps could scarce have dis- 
tinguished the murderer from one of the posts 
in the alley ; but he said, with all the signi- 
ficance he could give the words : * Well, sir, I 
won't go so far as to swear to 'is name, sir ; no, 
sir, not to 'is name, certainly not/ And there- 
with he made his sensation at last, bringing 
upon himself the twenty-four eyes of the jury 
all together. 

The coroner looked up sharply. *Oh,' he 
said, *you know him by sight then.^ Does 
he belong to the neighbourhood ? ' 

Now it was not Mr. Cripps who had said he 
knew the murderer by sight, but the coroner. 
Far be it from him, thought the aspirant for 
fame, to contradict the coroner, and so baulk 
himself of the credit thus thrust upon him. 
So he answered with the same cautious 
significance and a succession of portentous 
nods. * Your judgment, sir, is correct ; quite 
correct.' 

* Come then, this is important. You would 
be able to recognise him again, of course ? ' 

There was no retreat — Mr. Cripps was in 
for it It was an unforeseen consequence of 
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the quibble, but since plunge he must he 
plunged neck and crop. * I *d know 'im any- 
where,* he said triumphantly. 

There was an odd sound in the crowd 
behind, and a fall. Captain Nat strode across, 
and the crowd wondered ; for Musky Mag 
had fainted again. 

The landlord lifted her, and carried her to 
the stairs. When the door had closed behind 
them, and the coroner's officer had shouted the 
little crowd into silence, the inquest took a 
short course to its end. 

Mr. Cripps, in the height of his consequence, 
began to feel serious misgivings as to the issue 
of his stumble beyond the verities ; and the 
coroner's next words were a relief. 

' I think that will be enough, Mr. Cripps,' 
the coroner said ; * no doubt the police will be 
glad of your assistance.' And with that he 
gave the jury the little summing up that the 
case needed. There was the medical evid- 
ence, and the evidence of the stabbing, and 
that evidence pointed to an unmistakable con- 
clusion. Nobody was in custody, nor had the 
murderer been positively identified, and such 
evidence as there was in this respect was for 
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the consideration of the police. He thought 
the jury would have no difficulty in arriving 
at a verdict. The jury had none ; and the 
verdict was Murder by some Person or PersoAs 
unknown. 

The other inquest gave even less trouble, 
Mr. Henry Viney, shipowner, had seen the 
body, and identified it as that of his partner 
Lewis Marr. Marr had suddenly disappeared 
a week ago, and an examination of his accounts 
showed serious defalcations, in consequence of 
which witness had filed his petition in bank- 
ruptcy. Whether or not Marr had taken 
money with him witness could not say, as 
deceased had entire charge of the accounts ; but 
it seemed more likely that embezzlement had 
been going on for some time past, and Marr had 
fled when detection could no longer be averted. 
This might account for his dressing, and pre- 
sumably seeking work, as a sailor. 

The divisional surgeon of police had ex- 
amined the body, and found a large wound on 
the head, fully sufficient to have caused death, 
inflicted either by some heavy, blunt instru- 
ment, or by a fall from a height on a hard 
substance. One thigh was fractured, and 
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there were other wounds and contusions, but 
these, as well as the broken thigh, were clearly 
caused after death, while the body was drift- 
ing in the water. The blow on the head might 
have been caused by an accident on the river- 
side, or it might have been inflicted wilfully 
by an assailant. 

Then there was the evidence of the man 
who had found the body foul of a rudder and 
a hawser, and of the police who had found 
nothing on the body. And there was no more 
evidence at all. The coroner having sym- 
pathised deeply with Mr. Viney, gave the jury 
the proper lead, and the jury with perfect 
propriety returned the open verdict that the 
doctor's evidence and the coroner's lead 
suggested. The case, except for the circum- 
stances of Marr's flight, was like a hundred 
others inquired upon thereabout in course of a 
few weeks, and in an hour it was in a fair way 
to be forgotten, even by the little crowd that 
clumped downstairs to try both cases all over 
again in the bar of the Hole of the Wall. 

To the coroner, the jury, and the little crowd, 
these were two inquests with nothing to con- 
nect them but the accident of time and the 
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convenience of the Hole in the Wall club- 
room. But Blind George, standing in the 
street with his fiddle, and getting the news 
from the club-room in scraps between song 
and patter, knew more and guessed better. 



CHAPTER XIII 

STEPHENS TALE 

I FOUND it a busy morning at the Hole 
in the Wall, that of the two inquests. I 
perceived that, by some occult understanding, 
business in one department was suspended; 
the pale man idled without, and nobody came 
into the little compartment to exhibit valuables. 
Grandfather Nat had a deal to do in making 
ready the club-room over the bar, and then 
in attending the inquests. And it turned out 
that Mrs. Grimes had settled on this day in 
particular to perform a vast number of extra 
feats of housewifery in the upper floors. Not- 
withstanding the disturbance of this additional 
work, Mrs. Grimes was most amazingly 
amiable, even to me ; but she was so persistent 
in requiring, first the key of one place, then of 
another, next of a chest of drawers, and again 
of a cupboard, that at last my grandfather dis- 
tractedly gave her the whole bunch, and told 
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her not to bother him any more. The bunch 
held all she could require — indeed I think it 
comprised every key my grandfather had, 
except that of his cash-box — ^and she went 
away with it amiable still, notwithstanding the 
hastiness of his expressions; so that I was 
amazed to find Mrs. Grimes so meek, and 
wondered vaguely and childishly if it were 
because she felt ill, and expected to die shortly. 

Mr. Cripps was in the bar as soon as the 
doors were open, in a wonderful state of effer- 
vescence. He was to make a great figure 
at the inquest, it appeared, and the pride and 
glory of it kept him nervously on the strut, till 
the coroner came, and Mr. Cripps mounted to 
the club-room with the jury. He was got up 
for his part as completely as circumstances 
would allow; grease was in his hair, his hat 
stood at an angle, and his face exhibited an 
unfamiliar polish, occasioned by a towel. 

For my own part, I sat in the bar-parlour 
and amused myself as I might. Blind George 
was singing in the street, and now and again 
I could hear the guffaw that signalised some 
sally that had touched his audience. Above, 
things were quiet enough for some while, and 
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then my grandfather came heavily downstairs 
carrying a woman who had fainted. I had not 
noticed the woman among the people who 
went up, but now Grandfather Nat brought 
her through the bar, and into the parlour ; and 
as she lay on the floor just as the stabbed man 
had lain, I recognised her face also; for she 
was the coarse-faced woman who had stopped 
my grandfather near Blue Gate with vague 
and timid questions, when we were on our way 
from the London Dock. 

Grandfather Nat roared up the little stair- 
case for Mrs. Grimes, and presently she de- 
scended, amiable still ; till she saw the coarse 
woman, and was asked to help her. She 
looked on the woman with something of sur- 
prise and something of confusion ; but carried 
it off at once with a toss of the head, a high 
phrase or so — * likes of 'er — respectable woman' 
— and a quick retreat upstairs. 

I believe my grandfather would have brought 
her down again by main force, but the woman 
on the floor stirred, and began scrambling up, 
even before she knew where she was. She 
held the shelf, and looked dully about her, 
with a hoarse ' Beg pardon, sir, beg pardon.' 
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Then she went across toward the door, which 
Stood ajar, stared stupidly, with a look of some 
dawning alarm, and said again, ' Beg pardon, 
sir — I bin queer ' ; and with that was gone into 
the passage. 

It was not long' after her departure ere the 
business above was over, and the people came 
tramping and talking down into the bar, filling 
it close, and giving Joe the potman all the 
work he could do. The coroner came down 
by our private stairs into the bar-parlour, 
ushered with great respect by my grandfather ; 
and at his heels, taking occasion by a desper- 
ately extemporised conversation with Grand- 
father Nat, came Mr. Cripps. 

There had never been an inquest at the 
Hole in the Wall before, and my grandfather 
had been at some exercise of mind as to the 
proper entertainment of the coroner. He had 
decided, after consideration, that the gentleman 
could scarce be offended at the offer of a little 
lunch, and to that end he had made ready with 
a cold fowl and a bottle of claret, which Mrs. 
Grimes would presently be putting on the 
table. The coroner was not offended, but he 
would take no lunch ; he was very pleasantly 
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obliged by the invitation, but his lunch had 
been already ordered at some distance; and 
so he shook hands with Grandfather Nat and 
went his way. A circumstance that had no 
small effect on my history. 

For it seemed to Mr. Cripps, who saw the 
coroner go, that by dexterous management the 
vacant place at our dinner-table (for what the 
coroner would call lunch we called dinner) 
might fall to himself. It had happened once 
or twice before, on special occasions, that he 
had been allowed to share a meal with Captain 
Nat, and now that he was brushed and oiled for 
company, and had publicly distinguished himself 
at an inquest, he was persuaded that the occasion 
was special beyond precedent, and he set about 
to improve it with an assiduity and an innocent 
cunning that were very transparent indeed. So 
he was affectionately admiring with me, deferen- 
tially loquacious with my grandfather, and very 
friendly with Joe the potman and Mrs. Grimes. 
It was a busy morning, he observed, arid he 
would be glad to do anything to help. 

At that time the houses on Wapping Wall 
were not encumbered with dust-bins, since the 
river was found a more convenient receptacle 
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for rubbish. Slops were flung out of a back 
window, and kitchen refuse went the same 
way, or was taken to the river stairs and 
turned out, either into the water or on the 
foreshore, as the tide might chance, Mrs. 
Grimes carried about with her in her dustings 
and sweepings an old coal-scuttle, which held 
hearth-brushes, shovels, ashes, cinders, potato- 
peelings, and the like ; and at the end of her 
work, when the brushes and shovels had been 
put away, she carried the coal-scuttle, some- 
times to the nearest window, but more often 
to the river stairs, and flung what remained 
into the Thames, 

Just as Mr. Cripps was at his busiest and 
politest, Mrs. Grimes appeared with the old 
coal-scuttle, piled uncommonly high with ashes 
and dust and half-burned pipe-lights. She set 
it down by the door, gave my grandfather his 
keys, and turned to prepare the table. In- 
stantly Mr. Cripps, watchful in service, pounced 
on the scuttle. 

* 1 11 pitch this 'ere away for you, mum,' he 
said, 'while you're seein' to Cap en Kemp's 
dinner ' ; and straightway started for the stairs. 

Mrs. Grimes's back was turned at the moment, 

L 
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and this gave Mr, Cripps the start of a yard or 
two ; but she flung round and after him like a 
maniac ; so that both Grandfather Nat and I 
stared in amazement 

' Give me that scuttle ! ' she cried, snatching 
at the hinder handle. ' Mind your own busi- 
ness, an' leave my things alone ! ' 

Mr. Cripps was amazed also, and he stuttered, 
* I — I — I — on'y — on'y ' 

* Drop it, you fool ! ' the woman hissed, so 
suddenly savage that Mr. Cripps did drop it, 
with ^ start that sent him backward against a 
post ; and the consequence was appalling. 

Mr. Cripps was carrying the coal-scuttle by 
its top handle, and Mrs. Grimes, reaching after 
it, had seized that at the back ; so that when 
Mr. Cripps let go, everything in the scuttle 
shot out on the paving-stones ; first, of course, 
the ashes and the pipe-lights ; then on the top 
of them, crowning the heap — Grandfather 
Nat's cash-box ! 

I suppose my grandfather must have re- 
covered from his astonishment first, for the 
next thing I remember is that he had Mrs. 
Grimes back in the bar-parlour, held fast by 
the arm, while he carried his cash-box in the 
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disengaged hand. Mr, Cripps followed, be- 
wildered but curious; and my grandfather, 
pushing his prisoner into a far corner, turned 
and locked the door. 

Mrs. Grimes, who had been crimson, was 
now white ; but more, it seemed to me, with 
fury than with fear. My grandfather took the 
key from his watch-guard and opened the box, 
holding it where the contents were visible to 
none but himself. He gave no more than a 
quick glance within, and re-locked it ; from 
which I judged — and judged aright — that the 
pocket-book was safe. 

* There's witnesses enough here,' said my 
grandfather, — for Joe the potman was now 
staring in from the bar — * to give you a good 
dose o' gaol, mum. 'Stead o' which I pay 
your full week's money and send you packin' ! ' 
He pulled out some silver from his pocket. 
* Grateful or not to me don't matter, but I 
hope you '11 be honest where you go next, for 
your own sake.' 

'Grateful! Honest!' Mrs. Grimes gasped, 
shaking with passion. *'Ear 'im talk! 
Honest! Take me to the station now, and 
bring that box an' show 'em inside it ! Go on ! ' 
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I felt more than a little alarmed at this 
challenge, having regard to the history of the 
pocket-book; and I remembered the night 
when we first examined it, the creaking door, 
and the soft sounds on the stairs. But Grand- 
father Nat was wholly undisturbed ; he counted 
over the money calmly, and pushed it across 
the little table. 

* There it is, mum,' he said, *an' there's 
your bonnet an' shawl in the corner. There 's 
nothing else o' yours in the place, I believe, 
so there 's no need for you to go out o' my 
sight till you go out of it altogether. That 
you 'd better do quick. I '11 lay the dinner 
myself/ 

Mrs. Grimes swept up the money and began 
fixing her bonnet on her head and tying the 
strings under her chin, with savage jerks and 
a great play of elbow ; her lips screwing nerv- 
ously, and her eyes blazing with spite. 

' Ho yus ! ' she broke out — though her rage 
was choking her — ^as she snatched her shawL 
* Ho yus ! A nice pusson, Cap'en Nat Kemp, 
to talk about honesty an' gratefulness — 2l nice 
pusson! A nice teacher for young master 
'opeful, I must say, an' 'opin' 'e'U do ye 
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credit! It ain't the last you'll see o' me, 
Captain Nat Kemp ! • . . Get out o' my way, 
you old lickspittle ! ' 

Mr. Cripps got out of it with something like 
a bound, and Mrs. Grimes was gone with a 
flounce and a slam of the door. 

Scold as she was, and furious as she was, I 
was conscious that something in my grand- 
father's scowl had kept her speech within 
bounds, and shortened her clamour; for few 
cared to face Captain Nat's anger. But with 
the slam of the door the scowl broke, and he 
laughed. 

* Come,' he said, • that 's well over, an' I owe 
you a turn, Mr. Cripps, though you weren't 
intending it. Stop an' have a bit of dinner. 
And if you 'd like something on account to buy 
the board for the sign — or say two boards if 
you like — we'll see about it after dinner.' 

It will be perceived that Grandfather Nat 
had no reason to regret the keeping of his cash- 
box key on his watchguard. For had it been 
with the rest, in Mrs. Grimes's hands, she need 
never have troubled to smuggle out the box 
among the ashes, since the pocket-book was no 
such awkward article, and would have gone in 
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her pocket Mrs. Grimes had taken her best 
chance and failed. The disorders caused by 
the inquests had left her unobserved, the keys 
were in her hands, and the cash-box was left 
in the cupboard upstairs ; but the sedulous Mr. 
Cripps had been her destruction. 

As for that artist, he attained his dinner, 
and a few shillings under the name of advance ; 
and so was well pleased with his morning's 
work. 



CHAPTER XIV 

STEPHEN'S TALE 

A POLICEMAN brought my grandfather 
a bill, which was stuck against the bar 
window with gelatines ; and just such another 
bill was posted on the wall at the head of 
Hole -in -the -Wall Stairs, above the smaller 
bills that advertised the found bodies. This 
new bill was six times the size of those below ; 
it was headed * Murder ' in grim black capitals, 
and it set forth an offer of fifty pounds reward 
for information which should lead to the 
apprehension- of the murderer of Robert 
Kipps. 

The offer gave Grandfather Nat occasion 
for much solemn banter of Mr. Cripps ; banter 
which seemed to cause Mr. Cripps a curious 
uneasiness, and time and again stopped his 
eloquence in full flood. He had been at the 
pains to cut from newspapers such reports of 
the inquest as were printed ; and though they 
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sadly disappointed him by their brevity, and 
all but two personally affronted him by dis- 
regarding his evidence and himself altogether, 
still he made great play with the exceptional 
two, in the bar. But he was quick to drop the 
subject when Captain Nat urged him in 
pursuit of the reward. 

* Come,' my grandfather would say, * you 're 
neglecting your fortune, you know. There's 
fifty pound waitin' for you to pick up, if you '11 
only go an' collar that murderer. An' you 'd 
know him anywhere.' Whereupon Mr. Cripps 
would look a little frightened, and subside. 

I did not learn till later how the little 
painter's vanity had pushed him over bounds 
at the inquest, so far that he committed himself 
to an absolute recognition of the murderer. 
The fact alarmed him not a little, on his return 
to calmness, and my grandfather, who under- 
. stood his indiscretion as well as himself, and 
enjoyed its consequences, in his own grim way, 
amused himself at one vacant moment and 
another by setting Mr. Cripps's alarm astir 
again. 

* You 're throwing away your luck,' he would 
say, perhaps, * seein' you know him so well by 
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sight. If you 're too well-off to bother about 
fifty pound, give some of us poor 'uns a run 
for it, an' put us on to him. I wish I 'd been 
able to see him so clear.' For in truth Grand- 
father Nat well knew that nobody had had so 
near a chance of seeing the murderer's face as 
himself; and that Mr. Cripps, at the top of 
the passage — perhaps even round the comer — 
had no chance at all. 

It was because of Mr. Cripps's indiscretion, 
in fact — this I learned later still — that the 
police were put off the track of the real criminal. 
For after due reflection on the direful com- 
plications whereinto his lapse promised to fling 
him, that distinguished witness, as I have 
already hinted, fell into a sad funk. So, 
though he needs must hold to the tale that he 
knew the man by sight, and could recognise 
him again, he resolved that come what might, 
he would identify nobody, and so keep clear 
of further entanglements. Now the police 
suspicions fell shrewdly on Dan Ogle, a 
notorious ruffian of the neighbourhood. He 
had been much in company of the murdered 
man of late, and now was suddenly gone from 
his accustomed haunts. Moreover, there was 
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the plain agitation of the woman he consorted 
with. Musky Mag, at the inquest : she had 
fainted, indeed, when Mr. Cripps had been 
so positive about identifying the murderer. 
These things were nothing of evidence, it was 
true ; for that they must depend on the 
witness who saw the fellow's face, knew him 
by sight, and could identify him. But when 
they came to this witness with their inquiries 
and suggestions the thing went overboard at a 
breath. Was the assassin a tall man ? Not 
at all — rather short, in fact. Was he a heavy- 
framed, bony fellow I* On the contrary, he was 
fat rather than bony. Did Mr. Cripps ever 
happen to have seen a man called Dan Ogle, 
and was this man at all like him ? Mr. 
Cripps had been familiar with Dan Ogle's 
appearance from his youth up (this was true, 
for the painter's acquaintance was wide and 
diverse) but the man who killed Bob Kipps 
was as unlike him as it was possible for any 
creature on two legs to be. Then, would 
Mr. Cripps, if the thing came to trial, swear 
that ttiB man he saw was not Dan Ogle.-* Mr. 
was most fervently and desperately 
ind anxious to swear that it was not, 
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and could not by any possibility be Dan Ogle, 
or anybody like him. 

This brought the police inquiries to a fault ; 
even had their suspicions been stronger and 
better supported, it would have been useless 
to arrest Dan Ogle, supposing they could find 
him; for this, the sole possible witness to 
identity, would swear him innocent. So they 
turned their inquiries to fresh quarters, looking 
among the waterside population across the 
river — since it was plain that the murderer 
had rowed over — for recent immigrants from 
Wapping. For a little while Mr. Cripps was 
vexed and disquieted with invitations to go 
with a plain-clothes policeman and 'take a 
quiet look ' at some doubtful character ; but of 
course with no result, beyond the welcome one 
of an occasional free drink ordered as an 
excuse for waiting at bars and tavern-corners ; 
and in time these attentions ceased, for the 
police were reduced to waiting for evidence to 
turn up ; and Mr. Cripps breathed freely once 
more. While Dan Ogle remained undisturbed, 
and justice was balked for a while; for it 
turned out in the end that when the police 
suspected Dan Ogle they were right, and 
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when they went to other conjectures they 
were wrong. 

All this was ahead of my knowledge at the 
moment, however, as, indeed, it is somewhat 
ahead of my story ; and for the while I did no 
more than wonder to see Mr. Cripps abashed 
at an encouragement to earn fifty pounds ; for 
he seemed not a penny richer than before, and 
still impetrated odd coppers on account of 
the sign-board of promise. 

Once or twice we saw Mr. Viney, and on 
each occasion he borrowed money of Grand- 
father Nat The police were about the house 
a good deal at this time, because of the 
murder, or I think he might have come 
oftener. The first time he came I heard him 
telling my grandfather that he had got hold of 
Blind George, that Blind George had told him 
a good deal about the missing money, and that 
with his help he hoped for a chance of saving 
some of it He added, mysteriously, that it 
had been * nearer hereabouts than you might 
think, at one time ' ; a piece of news that my 
grandfather received with a proper appearance 
of surprise. But was it safe to confide in 
Blind George ? Viney swore for answer, and 
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said that the rascal had stipulated for such a 
handsome share that it would pay him to play 
square. 

On the last of these visits I again overheard 
some scraps of their talk, and this time it was 
angrier. I judged that Viney wanted more 
money than my grandfather was disposed to 
give him. They were together in the back 
room where the boxes and bottles were — the 
room into which I had seen Bill Stagg's head 
and shoulders thrust by way of the trap-door. 
My grandfather's voice was low, and from time 
to time he seemed to be begging Viney to 
lower his ; so that I wondered to find Grand- 
father Nat so mild, since in the bar he never 
twice told a man to lower his voice, but if 
once were not enough, flung him into the 
street. And withal Viney paid no heed, but 
talked as he would, so that I could catch his 
phrases again and again. 

' Let them hush as is afraid — I ain't,' He 
said. And again : * O, am I ? Not me. . . . 
It's little enough for me, if its does; not the 
rope, anyway.' And later, *Yes, the rope, 
Cap'en Kemp, as you know well enough ; the 
rope at Newgate Gaol. . . . Dan Webb, aboard 
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o' the Florence. • . . The Florence that was 
piled up on the Little Dingoes in broad day. 
. . . As you was ordered o' course, but that 
don't matter. . . . That's what I want now, 
an' no less. Think it lucky I offer to pay 
back when I get — . . . Well, be sensible — 
. . . I 'm friendly enough. . . . Very well.' 

Presently my grandfather, blacker than 
common about brow and eyes, but a shade 
paler on the cheek, came into the bar-parlour 
and opened the trade cash-box — not the one 
that Mrs. Grimes had hidden among the 
cinders, but a smaller one used for gold and 
silver. He counted out a number of sovereigns 
— twenty, I believe — put the box awqy^and 
returned to the back room. And in a few 
minutes, with little more talk, Mr. Viney was 
gone. 

Grandfather Nat came into the bar-parlour 
again, and his face cleared when he saw me, 
as it always would, no matter how he had been 
ruffled. He stood looking in my face for a 
little, but with the expression of one whose 
mind is engaged elsewhere. Then he rubbed 
his hand on my head, and said abstractedly, 
and rather to himself, I fancied, than to me : 



J 
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* Never mind, Stevy ; we got it back before- 
hand, forty times over.' A remark that I 
thought over afterward, in bed, with the re- 
flection that forty times twenty was eight 
hundred. 

But Mr. Viney's talk in the back room 
brought most oddly into my mind, in a way 
hard to account for, the first question I put to 
my grandfather after my arrival at the Hole in 
the Wall : * Did you ever kill a man, Grand- 
father Nat ? ' 



CHAPTER XV 

STEPHEN'S TALE 

THE repeated multiplication of twenty by 
forty sent me to sleep that night, and 
I woke with that arithmetical exercise still 
running in my head. A candle was alight in 
the room — ours was one of several houses in 
Wapping Wall without gas — and I peeped 
sleepily over the bed-clothes. Grandfather 
Nat was sitting with the cash-box on his 
knees, and the pocket-book open in his hand. 
He may just have been counting the notes 
over again, or not ; but now he was staring 
moodily at the photograph that lay with them. 
Once or twice he turned his eyes aside, and 
then back again to the picture, as though 
searching his memory for some old face ; then 
I thought he would toss it away as something 
valueless; but when his glance fell on the 
fireless grate he returned the card to its place 
and locked the box. 

170 
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When the cash-box was put away in the 
little cupboard at his bed-head, he c^me across 
and looked down at me. At first I shut my 
eyes, but peeped. I found him looking on me 
with a troubled and thoughtful face; so that 
presently I sat up with a jump and asked 
him what he was thinking about. 

* Fox's sleep, Stevy ? ' he said, with his hand 
under my chin. *Well, boy, I was thinking 
about you. I was thinking it's a good job 
your father's coming home soon, Stevy; 
though I don't like parting with you.' 

Parting with me ? I did not understand. 
Wouldn't father be going away again soon ? 

* Well I dunno, Stevy, I dunno. I 've been 
thinking a lot just lately, that 's a fact. This 
place is good enough for me, but it ain't a 
good place to bring up a boy like you in ; not 
to make him the man I want you to be, 
Stevy. Somehow it didn't strike me that 
way at first, though it ought to ha' done. It 
ought to ha' done, seein' it struck strangers 
— an' not particular moral strangers at 
that.' 

He was thinking of Blind George and 
Mrs. Grimes. Though at the moment I 

M 
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wondered if his talk with Mr. Viney had 
set him doubting. 

* No, Stevy/ he resumed, * it ain't giving 
you a proper chance, keeping you here. You 
can't get lavender water out o' the bilge, 
an' this part's the bilge of all London. I 
want you to be a better man than me, 
Stevy.' 

I could not imagine anybody being a better 
man than Grandfather Nat, and the prospect 
of leaving him oppressed me dismally. And 
where was I to go ? I remembered the terrible 
group of aunts at my mother's funeral, and a 
shadowy fear that I might be transferred to 
one of those virtuous females — perhaps to 
Aunt Martha — put a weight on my heart. 

* Don't send me away, Gran'fa' Nat ! ' I 
pleaded, with something pulling at the corners 
of my mouth ; * I haven't been a bad boy yet, 
have I ? ' 

He caught me up and sat me on his fore- 
arm, so that my face almost touched his, and 
I could see my little white reflection in his 
eyes. 'You're the best boy in England, 
Stevy,' he said, and kissed me affectionately. 

* The best boy in the world. An' I wouldn't 
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let go o' you for a minute but for your own 
good. But see now, Stevy, see,- as to goin' 
away, now. You '11 have to go to school, my 
boy, won't you? An' the best school we 
can manage — a gentleman's school ; boardin' 
school, you know. Well, that'll mean goin' 
away, won't it? An' then it wouldn't do for 
you to go to a school like that, not from here, 
you know — which you '11 understand when you 
get there, among the others. My boy — my 
boy an' your father's — has got to be as good 
a gentleman as any of 'em, an' not looked 
down on because o' comin' from a Wapping 
public like this, an' sent by a rough old chap 
like me. See ? ' 

I thought very hard over this view of things, 
which was difficult to understand. Who should 
look down on me because of Grandfather Nat, 
of whom I was so fond and so proud ? Grand- 
father Nat, who had sailed ships all over the 
world, had seen storms and icebergs and 
wrecks, and who was treated with so much 
deference by everybody who came to the Hole 
in the Wall? Then I thought again of the 
aunts at the funeral, and remembered how 
they had tilted their chins at him; and I 
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wondered, with forebodings, if people at a 
boarding school were like those aunts. 

* So I 've been thinking, Stevy, I Ve been 
thinking,' my grandfather went on, after a 
pause. * Now, there 's the wharf on the Cop. 
The work 's gettin' more, and Grimes is gettin' 
older. But you don't know about the wharf. 
Grimes is the man that manages there for me ; 
he's Mrs. Grimes's brother-in-law, an* when 
his brother died he recommended the widder 
to me, an' that 's how she came : an' now she 's 
gone; but that's neither here nor there. 
Years ago Grimes himself an' a boy was 
enough for all the work there was ; now there 's 
three men reg'lar, an' work for more. Most 
o' the lime comes off the barges there for the 
new gas-works, an' more every week. Now 
there's business there, an' a respectable 
business — too much for Grimes. An' if your 
father '11 take on a shore job — ^an' it 's a hard 
life, the sea — here it is. He can have a share 
— have the lot if he likes — for your sake, 
Stevy; an' it'll build up into a good thing. 
Grimes '11 be all right — we can always find a 
job for him. An' you can go an' live with 
your father somewhere respectable an' con- 
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venient; not such a place as Wapping, an' 
not such people. An' you can go to school 
from there, like any other young gentleman. 
We'll see about it when your father comes 
home.' 

' But shan't I ever see you, Gran'fa' Nat ? ' 
*See me, my boy? Ay, that you will — if 
you don't grow too proud — that you will, an' 
great times we'll have, you an' your father 
an' me, all ashore together, in the holidays, 
won't we ? An' I '11 take care of your own 
little fortune — the notes — till you 're old enough 
to have it. I 've been thinking about that, too.' 
Here he stood me on my bed and playfully 
pushed me back and forward by the shoulders. 
' I 've been thinking about that, an' if it was 
lyin' loose in the street I 'd be puzzled clean to 
say who 'd really lost it, what with one thing 
an' another. But it aitCt in the street, an' it 's 
yours, with no puzzle about it. But there — 
lie down, Stevy, an' go to sleep. Your old 
grandfather's holdin' forth worse 'n a parson, 
eh "i Comes o' bein' a lonely man an' havin' 
nobody to talk to, except myself, till you come. 
Lie down an' don't bother yourself We must 
wait till your father comes home. We '11 keep 
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watch for the Juno in the List, — she ought to 
ha' been reported at Barbadoes before this. 
An' we must run down to Blackwall, too, an' 
see if there's any letters from him. So go 
to sleep now, Stevy — we '11 settle it all — we '11 
settle it all when your father comes home ! ' 

So I lay and dozed, with words to send me 
to sleep instead of figures : till they made a 
tune and seemed to dance to it • When father 
comes home : when father comes home : we 'II 
settle it all, when father comes home ! * And 
presently, in some unaccountable way, Mr. 
Cripps came into the dance with his * Up to 
their r'yals, up to their r'yals : the wessels is 
deep in, up to their r'yals!' and so I fell 
asleep wholly. 

In the morning I was astir early, and 
watching the boats and the shipping from 
the bedroom window ere my grandfather had 
ceased his alarming snore. It was half an 
hour later, and Grandfather Nat was busy 
with his razor on the upper lip that my cheeks 
so well remembered, when we heard Joe the 
potman at the street door. Whereat I took 
the keys and ran down to let him in; a feat 
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which I accomplished by aid of a pair of steps, 
much tugging at heavy bolts, and a supreme 
wrench at the big key. 

Joe brought Lloyds List in with him every 
morning from the early newsagent's in Cable 
Street. I took the familiar journal at once, 
and dived into the midst of its quaint narrow 
columns, crowded with italics, in hope of news 
from Barbadoes. For I wished to find for 
myself, and run upstairs, with a child's import- 
ance, to tell Grandfather Nat. But there was 
no news from Barbadoes — that is, there was 
no news of my father's ship. The name 
Barbadoes stood boldly enough, with reports 
below it, of arrivals and sailings, and one of 
an empty boat washed ashore ; but that was all. 
So I sat where I was, content to wait, and to 
tell Grandfather Nat presently, offhand from 
over my paper, like a politician in the bar, that 
there was no news. Thus, cutting the leaves 
with a table-knife, my mind on my father's 
voyage, it occurred to me that I could not 
spell La Guaira, the name of the port his ship 
was last reported from ; and I turned the paper 
to look for it. The name was there, with only 
one message attached, and while I was slowly 
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conning the letters over for the third time, I 
was suddenly aware of a familiar word beneath 
— the name of the Juno herself. And this was 
the notice that I read : 

LA GUAIRA, Sep. I. 

'Yht, Juno (brig) of London, Beecher, from 
this for Barbadoes, foundered N of Magarita. 
Total loss. All crew saved except first mate. 
Master and crew landed Margarita. 



CHAPTER XVI 

STEPHEN'S TALE 

I CAN NOT remember how I reached 
Grandfather Nat. I must have climbed 
the stairs, and I fancy I ran into him on 
the landing; but I only remember his grim 
face, oddly grey under the eyes, as he sat 
on his bed and took the paper in his hand. I 
do not know even what I said, and I doubt 
if I knew then ; the only words present to my 
mind were ' all crew saved except first mate ' ; 
and very likely that was what I said. 

My grandfather drew me between his knees, 
and I stood with his arm about me and his 
bowed head against my cheek. I noticed 
bemusedly that with his hair fresh-brushed 
the line between the grey and the brown at 
the back was more distinct than common; 
and when there was a sudden clatter in the 
bar below I wondered if Joe had smashed 
something, or if it were only a tumble of the 
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pewters. So we were for a little ; and then 
Grandfather Nat stood up with a sound 
between a sigh and a gulp, looking strangely 
askant at me, as though it surprised him to 
find I was not crying. For my part I was 
dimly perplexed to see that neither was he ; 
though the grey was still under his eyes, and 
his face seemed pinched and older. 'Come, 
Stevy,' hq said, and his voice was like a 
groan ; ' we '11 have the house shut again.' 

I cannot remember that he spoke to me 
any more for an hour, except to ask if I 
would eat any breakfast, which I did with no 
great loss of appetite; though indeed I was 
trying very hard to think, hindered by an odd 
vacancy of mind that made a little machine 
of me. 

Breakfast done, my grandfather sent Joe 
for a cab to take us to Blackwall. I was a 
little surprised at the unaccustomed convey- 
ance, and rather pleased. When we were 
ready to go, we found Mr. Cripps and two 
other regular frequenters of the bar waiting 
outside. I think Mr. Cripps meant to have 
come forward with some prepared condolence ; 
but he stopped short when he saw my grand- 
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father's face, and stood back with the others. 
The four-wheeler was a wretched vehicle, 
reeking of strong tobacco and stale drink; 
for half the employment of such cabs as the 
neighbourhood possessed was to carry drunken 
sailors, flush of money, who took bottles and 
pipes with them everywhere. 

Whether it was the jolting of the cab^ 
Wapping streets were paved with cobbles — 
that shook my faculties into place; whether 
it was the association of the cab and the 
journey to Blackwall that reminded me of my 
mother's funeral ; or whether it was the mere 
lapse of a little time, I cannot tell. But as 
we went, the meaning of the morning's news 
grew on me, and I realised that my father 
was actually dead, drowned in the sea, and 
that I was wholly an orphan ; and it struck 
me with a sense of self-reproach that the fact 
afflicted me no more than it did. When my 
mother and my little brother had died I had 
cried myself sodden and faint ; but now, heavy 
of heart as I was, I felt curiously ashamed 
that Grandfather Nat should see me tearless. 
True, I had seen very little of my father, but 
when he was at home he was always as kind 
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to me as Grandfather Nat himself, and led 
me about with him everywhere ; and last 
voyage he had brought me a little boomerang, 
and only laughed when I hove it through a 
window that cost him three shillings. Thus 
I pondered blinkingly in the cab ; and I set 
down my calmness to the reflection that my 
mother would have him always with her now, 
and be all the happier in heaven for it; for 
she always cried when he went to sea. 

So at last we came in sight of the old quay, 
and had to wait till the bridge should swing 
behind a sea-beaten ship, with her bulwarks 
patched with white plank, and the salt crust 
thick on her spars. I could see across the 
lock the three little front windows of our 
house, shut close and dumb ; and I could hear 
the quick chanty from the quay, where the 
capstan turned : — 

Of /served my time on the Black Ball Zt'ne, 
Hurrah for the Black Ball Line t 

From the South Sea north to the sixty-nine^ 
Hurrah for the Black BaU Line t 

And somehow with that I cried at last. 
The ship passed in, the bridge shut^ and 
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the foul old cab rattled again till it stopped 
before the well-remembered door. The house 
had been closed since my mother was buried, 
Grandfather Nat paying the rent and keeping 
the key on my father's behalf ; and now the 
door opened with a protesting creak and a 
shudder, and the air within was close and 
musty. 

There were two letters on the mat, where 
they had fallen from the letter-flap, and both 
were from my father, as was plain from the 
writing. We carried them into the little 
parlour, where last we had sat with the 
funeral party, and my grandfather lifted the 
blind and flung open the window. Then he 
sat and put one letter on each knee. 

*Stevy,' he said, and again his voice was 
like a groan ; * look at them postmarks. Ain't 
one Belize?* 

Yes, one was Belize, the other La Guaira; 
and both for my mother. 

' Ah, one 's been lyin' here ; the other must 
ha' come yesterday, by the same mail as 
brought the news.' He took the two letters 
again, turned them over and over, and shook 
his head. Then he replaced them on his 
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knees and rested his fists on his thighs, just 
above where they lay. 

*I don't know as we ought to open 'em, 
Stevy,' he said wearily. ' I dunno, Stevy, 
I dunno.' 

He turned each over once more, and shut 
his fists again. ' I dunno, I dunno . . • Man 
an' wife, between 'emselves . . . Wouldn't do 
it, living . . . Stevy boy, we '11 take 'em home 
an' burn 'em.' 

But to me the suggestion seemed incom- 
prehensible — even shocking. I could see no 
reason for burning my father's last message 
home. ' Perhaps there 's a little letter for me, 
Gran'father Nat,' I said. * He used to put one 
in sometimes. Can't we look ? And mother 
used to read me her letters too.' 

My grandfather sat back and rubbed his 
hand up through his hair behind, as he would 
often do wh^n in perplexity. At last he said, 
' Well, well, it 's hard to tell. We should never 
know what we'd burnt, if we did . . . We'll 
look, Stevy . . . An' I '11 read no further than 
I need. Come, the Belize letter's first . . • 
Send I ain't doin' wrong, that 's all.' 

He tore open the cover and pulled out the 
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sheets of flimsy foreign note-paper, holding 
them to the light almost at arm s length, as 
long-sighted men do. And as he read, slowly 
as always, with a leathery forefinger following 
the line, the grey under the old man's eyes 
grew wet at last, and wetter. What the letter 
said is no matter here. There was talk of me 
in it, and talk of my little brother — or sister, 
as it might have been for all my father could 
know. And again there was the same talk 
in the second letter — the one from La Guaira. 
But in this latter another letter was enclosed, 
larger than that for my mother, which was in 
fact uncommonly short And here, where the 
dead spoke to the dead no more, but to the 
living, was matter that disturbed my grand- 
father more than all the rest. 

The enclosure was not for me, as I had 
hoped, but for Grandfather Nat himself; and 
it was not a simple loose sheet folded in with 
the rest, but a letter in its own smaller envelope, 
close shut down, with the words * Capn. Kemp ' 
on the face. My grandfather read the first 
few lines with increasing agitation, and then 
called me to the window. 

* See here, Stevy,' he said, * it 's wrote small, 
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to get it in, an' I 'm slow with it Read it 
out quick as you can.' 

And so I read the letter, which I keep 
still, worn at the folds and corners by the old 
man's pocket, where he carried it afterward. 

Dear Father, — Just a few lines private 
hoping they find you well. This is my 
hardest trip yet, and the queerest, and I 
write in case anything happens and I don't 
see you again. This is for yourself, you 
understand, and I have made it all cheerful 
to the Mrs., specially as she is still off 
her health, no doubt. Father, the /uno 
was not meant to come home this trip, and 
if ever she rounds Blackwall Point again it 
will be in spite of the skipper. He had his 
first try long enough back, on the voyage out, 
and it was then she was meant to go ; for she 
was worse found than ever I saw a ship — even 
a ship of Vineys; and not provisioned for 
more than half the run out, proper rations. 
And I say it plain, and will say it as plain to 
anybody, that the vessel would have been 
piled up or dropped under and the insurance 
paid months before you get this if I had not 
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pretty nigh mutinied more than once. He 
said he would have me in irons, but he shan't 
have the chance if I can help it You know 
Beecher. Four times I reckon he has tried 
to pile her up, every time in the best weather 
and near a safe port — foreign. The men 
would have backed me right through — some 
of them did — but they deserted one after 
another all round the coast, Monte Video, 
Rio and Bahia, and small blame to them, and 
we filled up with half-breeds and such. The 
last of the ten and the boy went at Bahia, so 
that now I have no witness but the second 
mate, and he is either in it or a fool — I think 
a fool : but perhaps both. Not a man to back 
me. Else I might have tried to report or 
something, at Belize, though that is a thing 
best avoided of course. No doubt he has got 
his orders, so I am not to blame him, perhaps. 
But I have got no orders — not to lose the 
ship, I mean — and so I am doing my duty. 
Twice I have come up and took the helm 
from him, but that was with the English 
crew aboard. He has been quiet lately, and 
perhaps he has given the job up ; at any ^ rate 
I expect he won't try to pile her up again — 

N 
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more likely a quiet turn below with a big 
auger. He is still mighty particular about 
the long-boat being all right, and the falls 
clear, etc. If he does it I have a notion it 
may be some time when I have turned in ; I 
can't keep awake all watches. And he knows 
I am about the only man aboard who won't 
sign whatever he likes before a consul. You 
know what I mean; and you know Beecher 
too. Don't tell the Mrs. of course. Say this 
letter is about a new berth or what not. No 
doubt it is all right, but it came in my head 
to drop you a line, on the off chance, and a 
precious long line I have made of it So no 
more at present from — Your Affectionate Son, 

Nathaniel. 
P.S. I am in half a mind to go ashore at 
Barbadoes, and report. But perhaps best not. 
That sort of thing don't do. 

While I read, my grandfather had been 
sitting with his head between his hands, and 
his eyes directed to the floor, so that I could 
not see his face. So he remained for a little 
while after I had finished, while I stood in 
troubled wonder. Then he looked up, his 
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face stern and hard beyond the common : and 
his was a stern face at best 

' Stevy/ he said, ' do you know what that 
means, that you 've been a-readin' ? ' 

I looked from his face to the letter, and 
back again. * It means — means . • • I think 
the skipper sank the ship on purpose/ 

'It means Murder, my boy, that's what 
it means. Murder, by the law of England! 
' * Feloniously castin' away an' destroyin' ; " 
that's what they call the one thing, though 
I 'm no lawyer-man. An' it means prison ; 
though why, when a man follows orders faith- 
ful, I can't say; but well I know it. An' 
if any man loses his life thereby it 's Murder, 
whether accidental or not; Murder an' the 
Rope, by the law of England, an' bitter well 
I know that too ! O bitter well I know it ! ' 

He passed his palm over his forehead and 
eyes, and for a moment was silent. Then 
he struck the palm on his knee and broke 
forth afresh. 

* Murder, by the law of England, even if 
no more than accident in God's truth. How 
much the more then this here, when the one 
man as won't stand and see it done goes down 
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in his berth ? O, I Ve known that afore, too, 
with a gimlet through the door-frame; an' I 
know Beecher. But orders is orders, an' it *s 
them as gives them as is to reckon with. I 've 
took orders myself. . . . Lord ! Lord ! an' 
I Ve none but a child to talk to ! A little 
child! . . . But you're no fool, Stevy. See 
here now, an' remember. You know what's 
come to your father? He's killed, wilful; 
murdered, like what they hang people for, 
at Newgate, Stevy, by the law. An' do you 
know who 's done it ? ' 

I was distressed and bewildered, as well as 
alarmed by the old man's vehemence. * The 
captain,' I said, whimpering again. 

' Viney ! ' my grandfather shouted. ' Henry 
Viney, as I might ha' served the same way, 
an' I wish I had ! Viney and Marr 's done it ; 
an' Marr 's paid for it already. Lord, Lord ! ' 
he went on, with his face down in his hands 
and his elbows on his knees. ' Lord ! I see 
a lot of it now ! It was what they made out o' 
the insurance that was to save the firm; an' 
when my boy put in an' stopped it all the 
voyage out, an' more, they could hold on no 
longer, but plotted to get out with what they 
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could lay hold of. Lord ! it 's plain as print, 
plain as print ! Stevy ! ' He lowered his hands 
and looked up. * Stevy! that money's more 
yours now than ever. If I ever had a doubt 
— if it don't belong to the orphan they've 
made — but there, it 's sent you, boy, sent you, 
an* any one 'ud believe in Providence after 
that.' 

In a moment more he was back at his 
earlier excitement. 'But it's Viney's done 
it,' he said, with his fist extended before him. 
'Remember, Stevy, when you grow up, it's 
Viney 's done it, an' it 's Murder, by the law 
of England. Viney has killed your father, 
an' if it was brought against him it 'ud be 
Murder ! ' 

'Then,' I said, 'we'll go to the police 
station and they will catch him.' 

My grandfather's hand dropped. *Ah 
Stevy, Stevy,' he groaned, 'you don't know, 
you don't know. It ain't enough for that, an' 
if it was — if it was, I can't ; I can't — not with 
you to look after. I might do it, an' risk all, 
if it wasn't for that ... My God, it's a 
judgment on me — sl cruel judgment! My 
own son — an' just the same way — ^just the 
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same way ! • • • I can't, Stevy, not with you 
to take care of. Stevy, I must keep myself 
safe for your sake, an' I can't raise a hand to 
punish Viney, I can't Stevy, I can't ; for I 'm 
a guilty man myself, by the law of England — 
an' Viney knows it ! Viney knows it ! Though 
it wasn't wilful, as God 's my judge ! ' 

Grandfather Nat ended with a groan, and 
sat still, with his head bowed in his hands. 
Again I remembered, and now with something 
of awe, my innocent question : * Did you ever 
kill a man, Grandfather Nat ? ' 

Still he sat motionless and silent, till I could 
endure it no longer: for in some way I felt 
frightened. So I went timidly and put my 
arm about his neck. I fancied, though I was 
not sure, that I could feel a tremble from his 
shoulders; but he was silent still. Never- 
theless I was oddly comforted by the contact, 
and presently, like a dog anxious for notice, 
ventured to stroke the grey hair. 

Soon then he dropped his hands and spoke. 
' I shouldn't ha' said it, Stevy ; but I 'm all 
shook an' worried, an' I talked wild. It was 
no need to say it, but there ain't a soul 
alive to speak to else, an' somehow I talk 
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as It might be half to myself. But you know 
what about things I say — private things— don't 
you? Remember?* He sat erect again, and 
raised a forefinger wamingly, even sternly. 
* Remember, Stevy ! . . . But come — there 's 
things to do. Give me the letter. We'll 
get together any little things to be kep^ 
papers an' what not, an' take 'em home. An* 
I '11 have to think about the rest, what 's best 
to be done ; sell 'em, or what. But I dunno, 
I dunnol' 



CHAPTER XVII 

IN BLUE GATE 

IN her den at the black stair-top in Blue 
Gate, Musky Mag hirked, furtive and 
trembling, after the inquests at the Hole in 
the Wall. Where Dan Ogle might be hiding 
she could not guess, and she was torn between 
a hundred fears and perplexities. Dan had 
been seen, and could be identified ; of that she 
was convinced, and more than convinced, since 
she had heard Mr. Cripps's testimony. More- 
over she well remembered at what point in 
her own evidence the police-inspector had 
handed the note to the coroner, and she was 
not too stupid to g^ess the meaning of that. 
How could she warn Dan, how help or screen 
him, how put to act that simple fidelity that 
was the sole virtue remaining in her, all the 
greater for the loss of the rest ? She had no 
money ; on the other hand she was confident 
that Dan must have with him the whole 
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pocket-book full of notes which had cost two 
lives already, and now seemed like to cost the 
life she would so gladly buy with her own ; for 
they had not been found on Kipps's body, nor 
in any way spoken of at the inquest. But then 

• 

he might fear to change them. He could 
scarcely carry a single one to the receivers 
who knew him, for his haunts would be 
watched ; more, a reward was offered, and no 
receiver would be above making an extra fifty 
pounds on the transaction. For to her tor- 
tured mind it seemed every moment more 
certain that the cry was up, and not the police 
alone, but everybody else was on the watch 
to give the gallows its due. She was uneasy 
at having no message. Doubtless he needed 
her help, as he had needed it so often before ; 
doubtless he would come for it if he could, but 
that would be to put his head in the noose. 
How could she reach him, and give it ? Even 
if she had known where he lay, to g6 to him 
would be to lead the police after her, for she had 
no doubt that her own movements would be 
watched. She knew that the boat wherein he 
had escaped had been found on the opposite 
side of the river, and she, like others, judged 
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from that that he might be lurking in some 
of the waterside rookeries of the south bank ; 
the more as it was the commonest device of 
those * wanted ' in Ratcliff or Wapping to * go 
for a change' to Rotherhithe or Bankside, 
and for those in a like predicament on the 
southern shores to come north in the same 
way. But again, to go in search of him were 
but to share with the police whatever luck 
might attend the quest. So that Musky Mag 
feared alike to stay at home and to go abroad ; 
longed to find Dan, and feared it as much; 
wished to aid him, yet equally dreaded that he 
should come to her or that she should go to 
him. And there was nothing to do, therefore, 
but to wait and listen anxiously ; to listen for 
voices, for footsteps, even for creaks on the 
stairs ; for a whistle without that might be a 
signal ; for an uproar or a sudden hush that 
might announce the coming of the police into 
Blue Gate ; even for a whisper or a scratching 
at door or window wherewith the fugitive 
might approach, fearful lest the police were 
there before him. But at evening, when the 
place grew dark, and the thickest of the gloom 
drew together, to make a monstrous shadow 
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on the floor, where once she had fallen over 
something in the dark — then she went and sat 
on the stair-head, watching and dozing and 
waking in terror. 

So went a day and a night, and another day. 
The corners of the room grew dusk again, and 
with the afternoon's late light the table flung 
its shadow on that same place on the floor; 
so that she went and moved it toward the 
wall. 

As she set it down she started and crouched, 
for now at last there was a step on the stair — 
an unfamiliar step. A woman's, it would seem, 
and stealthy. Musky Mag held by the table, 
and waited. 

The steps ceased at the landing, and there 
was a pause. Then, with no warning knock, 
the door was pushed open, and a head was 
thrust in, covered by an old plaid shawl ; a 
glance about the room, and the rest of the 
figure followed, closing the door behind it ; 
and, the shawl being flung back from over the 
bonnet, there stood Mrs. Grimes, rusty and 
bony, slack-faced and sour. 

Mrs. Grimes screwed her red nose at the 
woman before her, jerked up her crushed 
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bonnet, and plucked her rusty skirt across her 
knees with the proper virtuous twitch. Then 
said Mrs. Grimes : * Where *s my brother Dan?' 
For a moment Musky Mag disbelieved eyes 
and ears together. The visit itself, even more 
than the question, amazed and bewildered her. 
She had been prepared for any visitor but 
this. For Mrs. Grimes's relationship to Dan 
Ogle was a thing that exemplary lady made 
as close a secret as she could, as in truth was 
very natural. She valued herself on her 
respectability ; she was the widow of a decent 
lighterman, of a decent lightering and wharf- 
working family, and she called herself * house- 
keeper' (though she might be scarce more 
than charwoman) at the Hole in the Wall. 
She had never acknowledged her lawless 
brother when she could in any way avoid it, 
and she had, indeed, bargained that he should 
not come near her place of employment, lest 
he compromise her ; and so far from seek- 
ing him out in his lodgings, she even had a 
way of failing to see him in the street. What 
should she want in Blue Gate at such a time 
as this, asking thus urgently for her brother 
Dan ? What but the reward ? For an instant 
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Mag's fears revived with a jump, though even 
as it came she put away the fancy that such 
might be the design of any sister, however 
respectable. 

* Where 's my brother Dan ? ' repeated Mrs. 
Grimes, abruptly. 

* I — I don't know, mum,' faltered Mag, husky 
and dull. ' I ain't seen 'im for — for — ^some 
time.' 

*0 nonsense. I want 'im particular. I 
got somethink to tell 'im important. If you 
won't say where 'e is, go an' find 'im.' 

* I wish I could, mum, truly. But I can't' 
*Do you mean 'e's left you?' Mrs. 

Grimes bridled high, and helped it with a 
haughty sniff. 

* No, mum, not quite, in your way of speak- 
in', I think, mum. But 'e's — 'e's just gone 
aw^y for a bit.' 

* Ho. In trouble again, you mean, eh ?' 

* O no mum, not there, ' Mag answered 
readily ; for, with her, * trouble ' was merely a 
genteel name for gaol. * Not there — not for a 
long while.' 

' Where then ? ' 

'That's what I dunno, mum; not at all.' 
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Mrs. Grimes tightened her lips and glared ; 
plainly she believed none of these denials. 
* P'raps *e 's wanted/ she snapped, * an' keepin' 
out o' the way just now. Is that it ? ' 

. This was what no torture would have made 
Mag acknowledge; but, with all her vehem- 
ence of denial, her discomposure was plain 
to see. 'No, mum, not that,' she declared, 
pleadingly. ' Reely 'e ain't, mum — reely 'e 
ain't ; not that ! ' 

' Pooh ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Grimes, seating her- 
self with a flop. * That 's a lie, plain enough. 
'E's lay in' up somewhere, an' you know it. 
What harm d' ye suppose I 'm goin' to do 'im ? 
'E ain't robbed me — leastways not lately. I 
got a job for 'im, I tell you — money in 'is 
pocket If you won't tell me, go an' tell 'im; 
go on. An' I '11 wait.' 

* It 's Gawd's truth, mum, I don't know 
where 'e is,' Mag protested earnestly. *'Ark! 
there 's some one on the stairs ! They '11 'ear. 
Go away, mum, do. I '11 try an' find 'im an' 
tell 'im — s'elp me I will! Go away — 
they 're comin' ! ' 

In truth the footsteps had reached the stair- 
top, and now, with a thump, the door was 
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thrust open, and Blind George appeared, his 
fiddle under his arm, his stick sweeping be- 
fore him, and his white eye rolling at the 
ceiling. 

* Hullo ! ' he sung out. * Lady visitors ! Or 
is it on'y one ? *Tain*t polite to tell the lady to 
go away, Mag! Good afternoon, mum, good 
afternoon! ' He nodded and grinned at upper 
vacancy, as one might at a descending angel ; 
Mrs. Grimes, meanwhile, close at his elbow, 
preparing to get away as soon as he was clear 
past her. For Blind George's keenness of 
hearing was well-known, and she had no mind 
he should guess her identity. 

'Good afternoon, mum!' the blind man 
repeated. * Havin' tea ? ' He advanced 
another step, and extended his stick. * What ! ' 
he added, suddenly turning. * What ! Table 
gone ? What 's this ? Doin' a guy ? Clearin' 
out?' 

' No, George,' Mag answered. ' I only 
moved the table over to the wall. 'Ere it is 
— come an' feel it.' She made a quick gesture 
over his shoulder, and Mrs. Grimes hurried 
out on tip-toe. 

But at the first movement Blind George 
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turned sharply. 'There she goes,' he said, 
making for the door. 'She don't like me. 
Timid little darlin'! Hullo, my dear!' he 
roared down the stairs. * Hullo ! you never 
give me a kiss ! I know you ! Won't you say 
good-bye ? ' 

He waited a moment, listening intently ; but 
Mrs. Grimes scuttled into the passage below 
without a word, and instantly Blind George 
supplemented his endearments with a burst of 
foul abuse, and listened again. This expedient 
succeeded no better than the first, and Mrs. 
Grimes was gone without a sound that might 
betray her identity. 

Blind George shut the door. *Who was 
that ? ' he asked. 

*0, nobody partic'lar,' Mag answered with 
an assumption of indifference. ' On'y a woman 
I know — name o' Jane. What d' you want ? ' 

* Ah, now you 're come to it' Blind 
George put his fiddle and bow on the table 
and groped for a chair. * Fust,' he went 
on, *is there anybody else as can 'ear? 
Eh ? Cracks or crannies or peepholes, eh ? 
'Cause I come as a pal, to talk private 
business, I do.' 
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* It 's all right, George ; nobody can hear. 
What is it?' 

'Why,' said the blind man, catching her 
tight by the arm, and leaning forward to 
whisper; 'it's Dan, that's what it is. It's 
Dan!' 

She was conscious of a catching of the 
breath and a thump of the heart; and Blind 
George knew it too, for he felt it through the 



* It 's Dan,' he repeated. * So now you know 
if it 's what you 'd like listened to.' 

* Go on,' she said. 

* Ah. Well, fust thing, all bein' snug, 'ere 's 
five bob ; catch 'old.' He slid his right hand 
down to her wrist, and with his left pressed 
the money into hers. 'AH right, don't be 
frightened of it, it won't 'urt ye ! Lord, I bet 
Dan 'ud do the same for me if I wanted it, 
though 'e is a bit rough sometimes. I ain't 
rich, but I got a few bob by me; an' if a pal 
ain't to 'ave 'em, who is ? Eh ? Who is ? ' 

He grinned under the white eye so ghastly 
a counterfeit of friendly good-will that the 
woman shrank, and pulled at the wrist he 
held. 
o 
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* Lord love ye/ he went on, holding tight to 
the wrist, * I ain't the bloke to round on a pal 
as is under a cloud. See what I might 'a' 
done, if I 'd 'a' wanted. I might 'a' gone an' 
let out all sorts o* things, as you know very 
well yerself, at the inquest — both the inquests. 
But did I ? Not me. Not a bit of it. That 
ain't my way. No ; I lay low, an' said nothing. 
What arter that.** Why there's fifty quid 
reward offered, fifty quid — a fortune to a pore 
bloke like me. An' all I got to do is to go 
and say **Dan Ogle" to earn it — them two 
words an* no more. Ain't that the truth.** 
D'y' hear, ain't that the truth ? ' 

He tugged at her wrist to extort an answer, 
and the woman's face was drawn with fear. 
But she made a shift to say, with elaborate 
carelessness, * Reward } What reward, George? 
I dunno nothin' about it' 

'Gr-r-rT he growled, pushing the wrist 
back, but gripping it still. *That ain't 'and- 
some, not to a pal it ain't ; not to a faithful 
pal as comes to do y' a good turn. You know 
all about it well enough; an' you needn't 
think as I don't know too. Blind, ain't I? 
Blind from a kid, but not a fool ! You ought 
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to know that by this time — not a fooL Look 
'ere ! ' — with another jerk at the woman's arm 
— * look 'ere. The last time I was in this 'ere 
room there was me an' you an' Dan an' two 
men as is dead now, an' post-mortalled, an' 
inquested an' buried, wasn't there ? Well, 
Dan chucked me out. I ain't bearin' no 
malice for that, mind ye — ain't I just give ye 
five bob, an' ain't I come to do ye a turn? 
I was chucked out, but ye don't s'pose I 
dunno what 'appened arter I was gone, do 
ye? Eh?' 

The room was grown darker, and though 
the table was moved, the shadow on the floor 
took its old place, and took its old shape, 
and grew; but it was no more abhorrent than 
the shadowy face with its sightless white 
eye close before hers, and the hand that 
held her wrist, and by it seemed to feel the 
pulse of her very mind. She struggled to 
her feet. 

' Let go my wrist,' she said. * I '11 light a 
candle. You can go on.' 

* Don't light no candle on my account,' he 
said, chuckling, as he let her hand drop. * It 's 
a thing I never treat myself to. There's 
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parties as is afraid o' the dark, they tell me — 
I 'm used to it/ 

She lit the candle, and set it where it lighted 
best the place of the shadow. Then she 
returned and stood by the chair she had been 
sitting in. ' Go on/ she said again. * What 's 
this good turn you want to do me ? ' 

'Ah/ he replied, 'that's the pint!' He 
caught her wrist again with a sudden snatch, 
and drew her forward. *Sit down, my gal, 
sit down, an' I '11 tell ye comfortable. What 
was I a-sayin'? Oh, what 'appened arter I 
was gone ; yes. Well, that there visitor was 
flimped clean, clean as a whistle; but fust — 
eh i^ — fust ! ' Blind George snapped his jaws, 
and made a quick blow in the air with his 
stick. *Eh? Eh .^ Ah, well, never mind! 
But now I '11 tell you what the job fetched. 
Eight 'undred an' odd quid in a leather pocket- 
book, an' a silver watch ! Eh ? I thought 
that 'ud make ye jump. Blind, ain't I ? Blind 
from a kid, — but not a fool ! ' 

'Well now,' he proceeded, 'so far all right. 
If I can tell ye that, I can pretty well tell ye 
all the rest, can't I ? All about Bob Kipps 
goin' off to sell the notes, an' Dan watchin' 
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'im, bein* suspicious, an' catchin' 'im makin' a 
bolt for the river, an' — eh?' He raised the 
stick in his left hand again, but now point 
forward, with a little stab toward her breast. 
'Eh? Eh? Like that, eh? All right— 
don't be frightened, I'm a pal, I am. It 
served that cove right, I say, playin' a trick on 
a pal. I don't play a trick on a pal. I come 
'ere to do 'im a good turn, I do. Don't I ? 
— Well, Dan got away, an* good luck to 'im. 
'E got away, clear over the river, with the 
eight 'undred quid in the leather pocket-book. 
An' now 'e's a-layin' low an' snug, an' more 
good luck to 'im, says I, bein' a pal. Ain't 
that right ? ' 

Mag shuffled uneasily. *Go on,' she said, 
*if you think you know such a lot. You 
ain't come to that good turn yet that you 
talk so much about.' 

'Right! Now I'll come to it. Now you 
know I know as much as anybody — more'n 
anybody 'cept Dan, p'rhaps a bit more'n 
what you know yourself; an' I kep' it quiet 
when I might 'a' made my fortune out of it ; 
kep' it quiet, bein' a faithful pal. An' bein' a 
faithful pal an' all I come 'ere with five bob 
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for ye, bein' all I can afford, 'cos I know 
you 're a bit short, though Dan 's got plenty — 
got a fortune. Why should you be short, an' 
Dan got a fortune ? On'y 'cos you want a pal as 
you can trust, like me ! That 's all. 'E can't 
come to you 'cos o' showin' 'isself. You can't 
go to 'im 'cos of being watched an' foUered. 
So I come to do ye both a good turn goin' 
between, one to another. Where is 'e ^ * 

Mag was in some way reassured. She 
feared and distrusted Blind George, and she 
was confounded to learn how much he knew : 
but at least he was still ignorant of the essen- 
tial thing. So she said, * Knowin' so much 
more'n me, I wonder you dunno that too. 
Any'ow / don't.' 

* What ? You dunno. Dunno where 'e is ? ' 

* No, I don't ; no more'n you.' 

*0 that's all right — all right for anybody 
else; but not for a pal like me — not for a 
pal as is doin' y' a good turn. Besides, 
it ain't you on'y ; it 's 'im. 'Ow '11 'e get on 
with the stuff ? 'E won't be able to change it, 
an' 'e'U be as short as you, an' p'rhaps get 
smugged with it on 'im. That 'ud never do ; 
an' I can get it changed. What part o' Rother- 
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hithe is it, eh? I can easy find 'im. Is it 
Dockhead ? ' 

* There or anywhere, for all I know. I tell 
ye, George, I dunno no more'n you. Let go 
my arm, go on/ 

But he gave it another pull — an angry 
one. 'What? What?' he cried. *If Dan 
knowed as you was keepin* 'is ol* pal George 
from doin* 'im a good turn, what 'ud *e do, eh ? 
'E 'd give it you, my beauty, wouldn't 'e ? 
Eh ? Eh ? ' He twisted the arm, ground his 
teeth, and raised his stick menacingly. 

But this was a little too much. He was a 
man, and stronger, but at any rate he was 
blind. She rose and struggled to twist her 
arm from his grasp. * If you don't put down 
that stick, George,' she said, *if you don't put 
it down an' let go my arm, I '11 give it you 
same as Bob Kipps got it — s 'elp me I will ! 
I '11 give you the chive — I will ! Don't you 
make me desprit ! ' 

He let go the wrist and laughed. ' Whoa, 
beauty ! * he cried ; * don't make a rumpus with 
a faithful pal! If you won't tell me I s'pose 
you won't, bein* a woman; whether it's bad 
for Dan or not, eh ? ' 
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* I tell you I can't, George ; I swear 
solemn I dunno .no more 'n you — pVhaps 
not so much. 'E ain't bin near nor sent 
nor nothing, since — since then. That's 
gospel truth. If I do 'ear from 'im I '11 — 
well then I '11 see.' 

' Will ye tell 'ipi, then ? 'Ere, tell 'im this. 
Tell 'im he mustn't go tryin' to sell them notes, 
or 'e '11 be smugged. Tell 'im I can put 'im in 
the way o' gettin' money for 'em— 'ard quids, 
an' plenty on 'em. Tell 'im that, will ye.^ 
Tell 'im I 'm a faithful pal, an' nobody can do 
it but me. I know things you don't know 
about, nor 'im neither. Tell 'im to-night. 
Will ye tell 'im to-night ? ' 

* 'Ow can I tell 'im to-night ? 1 11 tell 'im 
right enough when I see 'im. I s'pose you 
want to make your bit out of it, pal or not.' 

* There y'are ! ' he answered quickly. ' There 
y'are ! If you won't believe in a pal, look at 
that ! If I make a fair deal, man to man, with 
them notes, an' get money for 'em instead o' 
smuggin' — quids instead o' quod — I '11 'ave 
my proper reg'lars, won't I? An' proper 
regulars on all that, paid square, 'ud be more 'n 
I could make playin' the snitch, if Dan '11 be 
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open to reason. See? You won't forget, 
eh?' He took her arm again eagerly, above 
the elbow. * Know what to say, don't ye ? 
Best for all of us. 'E mustn't show them 
notes to a soul, till 'e sees me. rm 'is pal. 
/ got the little tip 'ow to do it proper — see? 
Now you know. Gimme my fiddle. 'Ere 
we are. Where 's the door ? All right — don't 
forget ! ' 

Blind George clumped down the black stair, 
and so reached the street of Blue Gate. At 
the door he paused, listening till he was 
satisfied of Musky Mag's movements above ; 
then he walked a few yards along the dark 
street, and stopped. 

From a black archway across the street a 
man came skulking out, and over the road- 
way to Blind George's side. It was Viney. 

* Well ? ' he asked eagerly, ' What 's your 
luck ? ' 

Blind George swore vehemently, but quietly. 

* Precious little,' he answered. * She dunno 
where 'e is. I thought at first it was kid, 
but it ain't. She ain't 'eard, an' she dunno. 
I couldn't catch hold o' the other woman, an' 
she got away an' never spoke. You see 'er 
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again when she came out, didn't ye? Know 
'er?' 

* Not me — she kept her shawl tighter about 
her head than ever. An* if she hadn't it ain't 
likely I 'd know her. What now ? Stand 
watch again ? I 'm sick of it.' 

* So am I, but it 's for good pay, if it 
comes off. Five minutes might do it. You 
get back, an' wait in case I tip the whistle.' 

Viney crept growling back to his arch, and 
Blind George went and listened at Mag's 
front door for a few moments more. Then 
he turned into the one next it, and there 
waited, invisible, listening still. 

Five minutes went, and did not do it, and 
ten minutes went, and five times ten. Blue 
Gate lay darkling in evening, and foul shadows 
moved about it. From one den and another 
came a drawl and a yaup of drunken singing ; 
a fog from the river dulled the lights at the 
Highway end, and slowly crept up the narrow 
way. It was near an hour since Viney and 
Blind George had parted, when there grew 
visible, coming through the mist from the 
Highway, the uncertain figure of a stranger : 
drifting dubiously from door to door, staring in 
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at one after another, and wandering out toward 
the gutter to peer ahead in the gloom. 

Blind George could hear, as well as another 
could see, that here was a stranger in doubt, 
seeking somebody or some house. Soon the 
man, middle-sized, elderly, a trifle bent, and 
all dusty with lime, came in turn to the door 
where he stood ; and at once Blind George 
stepped full against him with an exclamation 
and many excuses. 

* Beg pardon, guv'nor ! Pore blind chap ! 
'Ope I didn't *urt ye ! Was ye wantin* any- 
body in this 'ouse ?' 

The limy man looked ahead, and reckoned 
the few remaining doors to the end of Blue 
Gate. 'Well,' he said, 'I fancy it's 'ere or 
next door. D' ye know a woman o' the name 
o' Mag — Mag Flynn ? * 

* I 'm your bloke, guv'nor. Know 'er ? 
Rather. Up 'ere — I '11 show ye. Lord love 
ye, she's an old friend o' mine. Come on 

. . . I should say you'd be in the lime trade, 
guv'nor, wouldn't you.^' I smelt it pretty 
strong, an' I '11 never forget the smell o' lime. 
Why, says you.^ Why, 'cos o' losin' my 
blessed sight with lime, when I was a inno- 
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cent kid. Fell on a slakin'-bed, guv' nor, an' 
blinded me blessed self ; so I won't forget the 
smell o' lime easy. Ain't you in the trade, * 

now ? Ain't I right ? ' He stopped midway 
on the stairs to repeat the question. * Ain't I 
right ? Is it yer own business or a firm ? ' 

* Ah well, I do 'ave to do with lime a good 
bit,' said the stranger, evasively. * But go on, 
or else let me come past.' 

Blind George turned, and reaching the 
landing, thumped his stick on the door and 
pushed it open. *'Ere y'are,' he sang out. 
' 'Ere 's a genelman come to see ye, as I found 
an' showed the way to. Lord love ye, 'e'd 
never 'a' found ye if it wasn't for me. But 
I 'm a old pal, ain't I ? A faithful old pal ! ' 

He swung his stick till he found a chair, 
and straightway sat in it, like an invited 
guest. * Lord love ye, yes,' he continued, 
rolling his eye and putting his fiddle across 
his knees ; * one o' the oldest pals she 's got, ' 

or 'im either.' 

The new comer looked in a puzzled way 
from Blind George to the woman, and back 
again. ' It 's private business I come about/ 
he said, shortly. I 
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* All right, guv'nor,' shouted Blind George, 
heartily. * Out with it ! We 're all pals 'ere ! 
Old pals ! ' 

*You ain't my old pal, anyhow,' the limy 
man observed. *An' if the room's yours, 
we '11 go an' talk somewheres else/ 

* Get out, George, go along,' said Mag, with 
some asperity, but more anxiety. 'You clear 
out, go on.' 

' O, all right, if you 're goin' to be unsociable,' 
said the fiddler, rising. * Damme, / don't want 
to stay — not me. I was on'y doin' the 
friendly, that 's all ; bein' a old pal. But 
I 'm off all right— I 'm off. So long ! ' 

He hugged his fiddle once more, and 
clumped down into the street. He tapped 
with his stick till he struck the curb, and 
then crossed the muddy roadway; while 
Viney emerged again from the dark arch to 
meet him. 

'All right,' said Blind George, whispering 
huskily. * It *s business now, I think — business. 
You come on now. You'll 'ave to foUer 
'em if they come out together. If they don't 
— well you must look arter the one as does.' 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

ON THE COP 

WHEN the limy man left Blue Gate he 
went, first, to the Hole in the Wall, 
there to make to Captain Kemp some small 
report on the wharf by the Lea. This did 
not keep him long, and soon he was on his 
journey home to the wharf itself, by way of 
the crooked lanes and the Commercial 
Road. 

He had left Blue Gate an hour and more 
when Musky Mag emerged from her black 
stairway, peering fearfully about the street ere 
she ventured her foot over the step. So she 
stood for a few seconds, and then, as one 
chancing a great risk, stepped boldly on the 
pavement, and, turning her back to the High- 
way, walked toward Back Lane. This was 
the nearer end of Blue Gate, and, the corner 
turned, she stopped short, and peeped back. 
Satisfied that she had no follower, she crossed 
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Back Lane, and taking every corner, as she 
came to it, with a like precaution, threaded the 
maze of small, ill-lighted streets that lay in 
the angle between the great Rope Walk and 
Commercial Road. This wide road she 
crossed, and then entered the dark streets 
beyond, in rear of the George Tavern ; and 
so, keeping to obscure parallel ways, some- 
times emerging into the glare of the main 
road, more commonly slinking in its darker ^ 
purlieus, but never out of touch with it, she 
travelled east ; following in the main the later 
course of the limy man, who had left Blue 
Gate by its opposite end. 

The fog, that had dulled the lights in 
Ratcliff Highway, met her again near Lime- 
house Basin ; but, ere she reached the church, 
she was clear of it once more. Beyond, the 
shops grew few, and the lights fewer. For a 
little while decent houses lined the way : the 
houses of those last merchants who had no 
shame to live near the docks and the works 
that brought their money. At last, amid a 
cluster of taverns and shops that were all for 
the sea and them that lived on it, the East 
India Dock gates stood dim and tall, flanked 
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by vast raking walls, so that one might suppose 
a Chinese city to seethe within. And away 
to the left, the dark road that the wall over- 
shadowed was lined on the other side by hedge 
and ditch, with meadows and fields beyond, 
that were now no more than a vast murky 
gulf; so that no stranger peering over the 
hedge could have guessed aright if he looked 
on land or on water, or on mere black 
vacancy. 

Here the woman made a last twist : turning 
down a side street, and coming to a moment's 
stand in an archway. This done, she passed 
through the arch into a path before a row of 
ill-kept cottages ; and so gained the marshy 
field behind the Accident Hospital, the 
beginning of the waste called The Cop. 

Here the great blackness was before her 
and about her, and she stumbled and laboured 
on the invisible ground, groping for pits and 
ditches, and standing breathless again and 
again to listen. The way was so hard as to 
seem longer than it was, and in the darkness 
she must needs surmount obstacles that in 
daylight she would have turned. Often a 
ditch barred her way; and when, after long 
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search, a means of crossing was found, it was 
commonly a plank to be traversed on hands 
and knees. There were stagnant pools, too, 
into which she walked more than once; and 
twice she suffered a greater shock of terror : 
first at a scurry of rats, and later at quick 
footsteps following in the sodden turf — the 
footsteps, after all, of nothing more terrible 
than a horse of inquiring disposition, out at 
grass. 

So she went for what seemed miles : though 
there was little more than half a mile in a line 
from where she had left the lights to where at 
last she came upon a rough road, seamed with 
deep ruts, and made visible by many whitish 
blotches where lime had fallen, and had there 
been ground into the surface. To the left 
this road stretched away toward the lights of 
Bromley and Bow Common, and to the right 
it rose by an easy slope over the river wall 
skirting the Lea, and there ended at Kemp's 
Wharf 

Not a creature was on the road, and no 
sound came from the black space behind her. 
With a breath of relief she set foot on the 
firmer ground, and hurried up the slope. 
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From the top of the bank she could see 
Kemp's Wharf just below, with two dusty 
lighters moored in the dull river ; and beyond 
the river the measureless, dim Abbey Marsh. 
Nearer, among the sheds, a dqg barked angrily 
at the sound of strange feet. 

A bright light came from the window of 
the little house that made office and dwelling 
for the wharf-keeper, and something less of 
the same light from the open door ; for there 
the limy man stood waiting, leaning on the 
door-post, and smoking his pipe. 

He grunted a greeting as Mag came down 
the bank. * Bit late,' he said. ' But it ain't 
easy over the Cop for a stranger.' 

'Where?' the woman whispered eagerly. 
* Where is he ? ' 

The limy man took three silent pulls at his 
pipe. Then he took it from his mouth with 
some deliberation, and said : * Remember what 
I said ? I don't want 'im 'ere. I dunno what 
'e 's done, an' don't want ; but if 'e likes to 
come 'idin' about, I ain't goin' to play the 
informer. I dunno why I should promise as 
much as that, just 'cos my brother married 'is 
sister. SAe ain't done me no credit, from 
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what I 'ear now. Though she 'ad a good 
master, as I can swear; 'cos 'e's mine too.* 

' Where is he ? ' was all Mag's answer, again 
in an anxious whisper. 

* Unnerstand?' the limy man went on. * I 'm 
about done with the pair on 'em now, but I 
ain't goin* to inform. 'E come 'ere a day or 
two back an' claimed shelter ; an' seein' as I 
was goin' up to Wappin' to-night, 'e wanted 
me to tell you where 'e was. Well, I 've done 
that, an' I ain't goin' to do no more ; see ? 'E 
ain't none o' mine, an' I won't 'ave part nor 
parcel with 'im, nor any of ye. I keep myself 
decent, I do. I shan't say 'e 's 'ere an' I shan't 
say 'e ain't ; an' the sooner 'e goes the better 
'e '11 please me. See ? ' 

'Yes Mr. Grimes, sir; but tell me where 
he is!' 

The limy man took his pipe from his mouth, 
and pointed with a comprehensive sweep of 
the stem at the sheds round about. * You can 
go an' look in any o' them places as ain't 
locked,' he said off-handedly. *The dog's 
chained up. Try the end one fust.' 

Grimes the wharfinger resumed his pipe, and 
Mag scuffled off to where the light from the 
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window fell on the white angle of a small 
wooden shelter. The place was dark within, 
dusted about with lime, and its door stood 
inward. She stopped and peered. 

*A11 right,' growled Dan Ogle from the 
midst of the dark. * Can't ye see me now y' 
'ave come ? ' And he thrust his thin face and 
big shoulders out through the opening. 

* O Dan ! ' the woman cried, putting out her 
hands as though she would take him by the 
neck, but feared repulse. *0 Dan! Thank 
Gawd you 're safe, Dan ! I bin dyin' o' fear 
for you, Dan ! ' 

* G-r-r-r ! ' he snorted. ' Stow that ! What 
I want 's money. Got any ? ' 



CHAPTER XIX 

ON THE COP 

IT was at a bend of the river-wall by the 
Lea, in sight of Kemp's Wharf, that Dan 
Ogle and his sister met at last. Dan had 
about as much regard for her as she had for 
him, and the total made something a long 
way short of affection. But common interests 
brought them together. Mrs. Grimes had 
told Mag that she knew of something that 
would put money in Dan's pocket ; and, as 
money was just what Dan wanted in his 
pocket, he was ready to hear what his sister 
had to tell : more especially as it seemed 
plain that she was unaware — exactly — of the 
difficulty that had sent him into hiding. 

So, instructed by Mag, she came to the Cop 
on a windy morning, where, from the top of 
the river- wall, one might look east over the 
Abbey Marsh, and see an unresting and 
unceasing press of grey and mottled cloud 
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hurrying up from the flat horizon to pass over- 
head, and vanish in the smoke of London to 
the West. Mrs. Grimes avoided the wharf; 
for she saw no reason why her brother-in-law, 
her late employer s faithful servant, should 
witness her errand. She climbed the river- 
wall at a place where it neared the road at its 
Bromley end, and thence she walked along the 
bank-top. 

Arrived where it made a sharp bend, she 
descended a little way on the side next the 
river, and there waited. Dan, on the look-out 
from his shed, spied her be-ribboned bonnet 
from afar, and went quietly and hastily under 
shelter of the river-wall toward where she 
stood. Coming below her on the tow-path, he 
climbed the bank, and brother and sister stood 
face to face; unashamed ruffianism looking 
shabby respectability in the eyes. 

* Umph/ growled Dan. * So 'ere y 'are, my 
lady.' 

* Yes,' the woman answered, ''ere I am; an' 
there you are — a, nice respectable sort of party 
for a brother ! ' 

*Ah, ain't I? If I was as respectable as 
my sister I might get a job up at the Hole in 
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the Wall, mightn't I ? 'Specially as I 'ear as 
there's a vacancy through somebody gettin' 
the sack over a cash-box ! ' 

Mrs. Grimes glared and snapped. * I s'pose 
you got that from 'im,' she said, jerking her 
head in the direction of the wharf. 'Well, I 
ain't come 'ere to call names — I come about 
that same cash-box ; at any rate I come about 

what 's in it Dan, there 's a pile o' bank 

notes in that box, that don't belong to Cap'en 
Nat Kemp no more 'n they belong to you or 
me ! Nor as much, p'raps, if you '11 put up a 
good way o' gettin' at 'em ! ' 

* You put up a way as wasn't a good un, 
seemin'ly,' said Dan. *'Ow d'ye mean they 
don't belong to Kemp ? ' 

* There was a murder at the Hole in the 
Wall ; a week ago.' 

' Eh .^ ' Dan's jaw shut with a snap, and 
his eye was full of sharp inquiry. 

* A man was stabbed against the bar-parlour 
door, an' the one as did it got away over the 
river. One o' the two dropped a leather 
pocket-book full o' notes, an' the kfd — Kemp's 
grandson — picked it up in the rush when 
nobody see it. I see it, though, afterward. 
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when the row was over. I peeped from the 
stairs, an' I see Kemp open it an' take out 
notes — bunches of 'em — dozens ! ' 

'Ah, you did, did ye?' Dan observed, 
staring hard at his sister. ' Bunches o' bank 
notes — dozens. See a photo, too? Likeness 
of a woman an' a boy ? 'Cos it was there.' 

Mrs. Grimes stared now. 'Why, yes,' she 
said. * But — but 'ow do you come to know ? 
Eh ? . . . Dan !^ . . . Was you — was you ' 

' Never mind whether I was nor where I 
was. If it 'adn't been for you I 'd a had them 
notes now, safe an' snug, 'stead o' Cap'en Nat. 
You lost me them ! ' 

'I did?' 

* Yes, you. Wouldn't 'ave me come to the 
Hole in the Wall in case Cap'en Nat might 
guess I was yer brother — bein' so much like 
ye! Like you! Gr-r-rl 'Ope I ain't got 
a face like that ! ' 

' Ho yes ! You 're a beauty, Dan Ogle, 
ain't ye ? But what 's all that to do with the 
notes ? ' Mrs. Grimes's face was blank with 
wonder and doubt, but in her eyes there was 
a growing and hardening suspicion. * What 's 
all that to do with the notes ? ' 
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* It 's all to do with *em. 'Cos o' that I let 
another chap bring a watch to sell, *stead o' 
takin' it myself. An* 'e come back with a fine 
tale about Cap'en Nat offerin' to pay *igh for 
them notes ; an' so I was fool enough to let Mm 
take them too, 'stead o' goin' myself. But I 
watched 'im, though — watched 'im close. 'E 
tried to make a bolt — an' — an' so Cap'en Nat 
got the notes after all, it seems, then ? ' 

' Dan,' said Mrs. Grimes retreating a step ; 
*Dan, it was you! It was you, an' you're 
hiding for it ! ' 

The man stood awkward and sulky, like a 
loutish schoolboy, detected and defiant. 

'Well,' he said at length, *s'pose it was? 
Vou ain't got no proof of it ; an' if you 'ad — 
• . . What 'a' ye come 'ere for, eh ? ' 

She regarded him now with a gaze of odd 
curiosity, which lasted through the rest of their 
talk ; much as though she were convinced of 
some extraordinary change in his appearance, 
which nevertheless eluded her observation. 

*I told you what I come for,' she answered, 
after a pause. 'About gettin' them notes 
away from Kemp — the old wretch ! ' 

*Umph! Old wretch. 'Cos 'e wanted to 
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keep 'is cash-box, eh ? Well, what 's the 
game ? ' 

Mrs. Grimes in no way abated her intent 
gaze, but she came a little closer, with a 
sidling step, as if turning her back to a 
possible listener. 'There was two inquests 
at the Hole in the Wall,' she said; *two on 
the same day. There was Kipps, as lost the 
notes when Cap'en Kemp got em. An' there 
was Marr the shipowner — an' it was 'im as lost 
'em first ! ' 

She took a pace back as she said this, look- 
ing for its effect. But Dan made no answer. 
Albeit his frown grew deeper and his eye 
sharper, and he stood alert, ready to treat his 
sister as friend or enemy according as she 
might approve herself. 

' Marr lost 'em first,' she repeated, 'an' I can 
very well guess how, though when I came 
here I didn't know you was in it. How did 
I know, thinks you, that Marr lost 'em first? 
I got eyes, an' I got ears, an' I got common 
sense ; an' I see the photo you spoke of— Marr 
an' 'is mother, most likely; anyhow the boy 
was Marr, plain, whoever the woman was. It 
on'y wanted a bit o' thinkin' to judge what 
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them notes had gone through. But I didn't 
dream you was so deep in it ! Lor, no wonder 
Mag was frightened when I see 'er ! ' 

Still Dan said nothing, but his eyes seemed 
brighter and smaller — perhaps dangerous. 

So the woman proceeded quickly: 'It's all 
right! You needn^t be frightened of my 
knowin' things ! All the more reason for your 
gettin' the notes now, if you lost 'em before. 
But it's halves for me, mind ye. Ain't it 
halves for me ? ' 

Dan was silent for a moment. Then he 
growled, * We ain't got 'em yet' 

* No, but it 's halves when we do get 'em ; 
or else I won't say another word. Ain't it 
halves ? ' 

Dan Ogle could afford any number of 
promises, if they would win him information. 
* All right,' he said. * Halves it is, then, 
when we get 'em. An' how are we goin' to 
doit?' 

Mrs. Grimes sidled closer again. *Marr 
the shipowner lost 'em first,' she said, *an' 
he was pulled out o' the river, dead an' 
murdered, just at the back o' the Hole in the 
Wall. See ? ' 
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* Well ? ' 

* Don't see it? Kemp's got the pocket- 
book.' 

* Yes/ 

* Don't see it yet? Well; there's more. 
There 's a room at the back o' the Hole in the 
Wall, where it stands on the piles, with a trap- 
door over the water. The police don't know 
there 's a trap-door there. I do.' 

Dan Ogle was puzzled and suspicious. 
* What 's the good o' that ? ' he asked. 

* I didn't think you such a fool, Dan Ogle. 
There's a man murdered with notes on him, 
an' a photo, an' a watch — you said there was a 
watch. He's found in the river just behind 
the Hole in the Wall. There 's a trap-door — 
secret — at the Hole in the Wall, over the 
water; just the place he might 'a' been 
dropped down after he was killed. An' Kemp 
the landlord's got the notes an' the pocket- 
book an' the photo all complete; an' most 
likely the watch too, since you tell me he 
bought it; an' Viney could swear to 'em. 
Ain't all that enough to hang Capen Nat 
Kemp, if the police was to drop in sudden on 
the whole thing ? ' 
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Dan's mouth opened, and his face cleared 
a little. *I s'pose,' he said, *you mean you 
might put it on to the police as it was Cap'en 
Nat did it; an' when they searched they'd 
find all the stuff, an' the pocket-book, an' the 
watch, an' the likeness, an' the trap-door ; an* 
that 'ud be evidence enough to put 'im on the 
string ? ' 

* Of course I mean it,' replied Mrs. Grimes, 
with hungry spite in her eyes. *Of course 
I mean it ! An' dearly I 'd love to see it done, 
too! Cap'en Nat Kemp, with 'is money an' 
'is gran'son 'e 's goin' to make a gentleman of, 
an' all ! " 'Ope you '11 be honest where you go 
next," says Cap'en Kemp, "whether you're 
grateful to me or not ! " Honest an' grateful ! 
I '11 give 'im honest an' grateful ! ' 

Dan Ogle grinned silently. * No,' he said, 
*you won't forgive 'im, I bet, if it was only 
'cos you began by makin' such a pitch to 
marry 'im!' A chuckle broke from behind 
the grin. * You'd rather hang him than get 
his cash-box now, I '11 swear ! ' 

Mrs. Grimes was red with anger. * I would 
that ! ' she cried. * You 're nearer truth than 
you think, Dan Ogle! An' if you say too 
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much you'll lose the money youVe after, for 
I '11 go an' do it ! So now ! ' 

Dan clicked his tongue derisively. * Thought 
you'd come to tell me how to get the stuff,' 
he said. ''Stead o' that you tell me how to 
hang Cap'en Nat, very clever, an' lose it I 
don't see that helps us.' 

* Go an' threaten him.' 

* Threaten Cap'en Nat ? ' exclaimed Dan, 
glaring contempt, and spitting it. 'Oh yes, 
I see myself!. Cap'en Nat ain't that sort o' 
mug. I 'm as 'ard as most, but I ain't 'ard 
enough for a job like that : or soft enough, 
for that 's what I 'd be to try it on. Lor' 
lumme! Go an' ask any man up the Highway 
to face Cap'en Nat, an' threaten him ! Ask 
the biggest an' toughest of 'em. Ask Jim 
Crute, with his ear like a blue-bag, that he 
chucked out o' the bar like a kitten, last week ! 
"Cap'en Nat," says I, "if you don't gimme 
eight hundred quid, I '11 hit you a crack ! " 
Mighty fine; plan that! That 'ud get it, 
wouldn't it ? Ah, it 'ud get something ! ' 

* I didn't say that sort of threat, you fool ! 
You 've got no sense for anything but bashing. 
There's the evidence that 'ud hang him; go 
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an' tell him that, and say he shall swing for it, 
if he doesn't hand over ! ' 

Dan stared long and thoughtfully. Then 
his lip curled again. ' Pooh ! ' he said. * I 'm 
a fool, am I ? O ! Anyhow, whether I am 
or not, I 'm a fool's brother. Threaten Cap'en 
Nat with the evidence, says you! What 
evidence? The evidence what he's got in 
his own hands! S'pose I go, like a mug, an' 
do it Fust thing he does, after he 's kicked 
me out, is to chuck the pocket-book an' the 
likeness on the fire, an' the watch in the river. 
Then he changes the notes, or sells 'em abroad, 
an' how do we stand then ? Why you 're a 
bigger fool than I thought you was! . . . 
What's that?' 

It was nothing but a gun on the marsh, 
where a cockney sportsman was out after 
anything he could hit But Dan Ogle's nerves 
were alert, and throughout the conversation 
he had not relaxed his watch toward London ; 
so that the shot behind disturbed him enough 
to break the talk. 

'We've been here long enough,* he said. 
*You hook it. I'll see about Cap'en Nat 
Your way 's no good. I '11 try another, an' 
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if that don't come off — well, then you can hang 
him if you like, an' welcome. But now hook 
it, an' shut your mouth till I Ve had my go. 
'Nough said. Don't go back the way you 
come/ 



CHAPTER XX 

STEPHEN'S TALE 

MY father's death wrought in Grandfather 
Nat a change that awed me. He 
looked older and paler — even smaller. He 
talked less to me, but began, I fancied, to talk 
to himself. Withal, his manner was kinder 
than before, if that were possible ; though it 
was with a sad kindness that distressed and 
troubled me. More than once I woke at night 
with candle-light on my face, and found him 
gazing down at me with a grave doubt in his 
eyes ; whereupon he would say nothing, but 
pat my cheek, and turn away. 

Early one evening as I sat in the bar- 
parlour, and my grandfather stood moodily at 
the door between that and the bar, a man came 
into the private compartment whom I had seen 
there frequently before. He was, in fact, the 
man who had brought the silver spoons on the 
morning when I first saw Ratcliff Highway, 
Q 
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and he was perhaps the most regular visitor to 
the secluded corner of the bar. This time he 
slipped quietly and silently in at the door, and, 
remaining just within it, out of sight from the 
main bar, beckoned; his manner suggesting 
business above the common. 

But my grandfather only frowned grimly, 
and stirred not as much as a finger. The man 
beckoned again, impatiently ; but there was no 
favour in Grandfather Nat's eye, and he 
answered with a growl. At that the man 
grew more vehement, patted his breast-pocket, 
jerked his thumb, and made dumb words with 
a great play of mouth. 

• You get out ! * said Grandfather Nat. 

A shade of surprise crossed the man's lace, 
and left plain alarm behind it His eyes 
turned quickly toward the partition which hid 
the main bar from him, and he backed instantly 
to the door and vanished. 

A little later the swing doors of the main bar 
were agitated, and an eye was visible between 
them, peeping. They parted, and disclosed 
the face of that same stealthy visitor but lately 
sent away from the other door. Reassured, as 
it seemed, by what he saw of the company 
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present, he came boldly in» and called for a 
drink with an elaborate air of unconcern. 
But, as he took the glass from the potman, 
I could perceive a sidelong glance at my 
grandfather, and presently another. Captain 
Nat, however, disregarded him wholly ; while 
the pale man, aware of he knew not what 
between them, looked alertly from one to the 
other, ready to abandon his long-established 
drink, or to remain by it, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

The man of the silver spoons looked in- 
differently from one occupant of the bar to the 
next, as he took his cold rum. There was the 
pale man, and Mr. Cripps, and a sailor, who 
had been pretty regular in the bar of late, and 
who, though noisy and apt to break into dis- 
jointed song, was not so much positively drunk 
as never whblly sober. And there were two 
others, regular frequenters both. Having well 
satisfied himself of these, the man of the silver 
spoons finished his rum and walked out. 
Scarce had the door ceased to swing behind 
him, when he was once more in the private 
compartment, now with a knowing and secure 
smile, a cough and a nod. For plainly he 
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supposed there must have been a suspicious 
customer in the house, who was now gone. 

Grandfather Nat let fall the arm that rested 
against the door frame. * Out you go ! ' he 
roared. * If you want another drink the other 
bar's good enough for you. If you don't I 
don't want you here. So out you go ! ' 

The man was dumbfounded. He opened 
his mouth as though to say something, but 
Vlosed it again, and slunk backward. 

* Out you go ! * shouted the unsober sailor in 
the large bar. * Out you go ! You 'bey orders, 
see ? Lord, you 'd better *bey orders when it 's 
Cap'en Kemp ! Ah, I know, I do ! ' And he 
shook his head, stupidly sententious. 

But the fellow was gone for good, and the 
pale man was all eyes, scratching his cheek 
feebly, and gazing on Grandfather Nat. 

'Out he goes!* the noisy sailor went on. 
'That's cap'en's orders. Cap'en's orders or 
mate's orders, all 's one. Like father, like son. 
Ah, I know ! ' 

'Ah,' piped Mr. Cripps, 'a marvellious fine 
orficer Cap'en Kemp must ha' been aboard 
ship, I 'm sure. Might you ever ha' sailed 
under 'im ? ' 
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* Me ? ' cried the sailor with a dull stare. 
* Me ? Under him ? . . . Well no, not under 
him. But cap en's orders or mate's orders, all 's 
one/ 

'P'raps,' pursued Mr. Cripps in a lower 
voice, with a glance over the bar, 'p'raps 
you've been with young Mr. Kemp — the 
late?' 

*Him?' This with another and a duller 
stare. * Him ? Um ! Ah, well — never mind. 
Never you mind, see ? You mind your own 
business, my fine feller ! ' 

Mr. Cripps retired within himself with no 
delay, and fixed an abstracted gaze on his 
half-empty glass. I think he was having a 
disappointing evening; people were disagree- 
able, and nobody had stood him a drink. 
More, Captain Nat had been quite impractic- 
able of late, and for days all approaches to the 
subject of the sign, or the board to paint it on, 
had broken down hopelessly at the start. As 
to the man just sent away, Mr. Cripps seemed, 
and no doubt was, wholly indifferent. Captain 
Nat was merely exercising his authority in his 
own bar, as he did every day, and that was 
all 
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But the pale man was clearly uneasy, and 
that with reason. For, as afterwards grew 
plain, the event was something greater than it 
seemed. Indeed, it was nothing less than the 
end of the indirect traffic in watches and silver 
spoons. From that moment every visitor to 
the private compartment was sent away with 
the same peremptory incivility; every one, 
save perhaps some rare stranger of the better 
sort, who came for nothing but a drink. So 
that, in course of a day or two, the private 
compartment went almost out of use ; and the 
pale man's face grew paler and longer as the 
hours went. He came punctually every morn- 
ing, as usual, and sat his time out with the 
stagnant drink before him, till he received my 
grandfather's customary order to * drink up*; 
and then vanished till the time appointed for 
his next attendance. But he made no more 
excursions into the side court after sellers of 
miscellaneous valuables. From what I know 
of my grandfather's character, I believe that 
the pale man must have been paid regular 
wages ; for Grandfather Nat was not a man to 
cast off a faithful servant, though plainly the 
man feared it. At any rate there he remained 
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with his perpetual drink; and so remained 
until many things came to an end together. 

There was a certain relief, and, I think, an 
odd touch of triumph in Grandfather Nat's face 
and manner that night as he kissed me, and 
bade me good-night. As for myself, I did not 
realise the change, but I had a vague idea that 
my grandfather had sent away his customer on 
my account ; and for long I lay awake, and 
wondered why. 



CHAPTER XXI 

IN THE BAR-PARLOUR 

STEPHEN was sound asleep, and the Hole 
in the Wall had closed its eyes for the 
night. The pale man had shuffled off, with 
his doubts and apprehensions, toward the 
Highway, and Mr. Cripps was already home 
in Limehouse. Only the half-drunken sailor 
was within hail, groping toward some later 
tavern, and Captain Nat, as he extinguished 
the lamps in the bar» could hear his song in 
the distance : — 

The grub was bad atC the pay was low^ 

Leave her^ Johnny ^ leave her I 
So hump your duds an^ ashore you go 

For Ws time for us to leave her/ 

Captain Nat blew out the last light in the 
bar and went into the bar-parlour. He took 
out the cash-box, and stood staring thought- 
fully at the lid for some seconds. He was 
turning at last to extinguish the lamp at his 
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elbow, when there was a soft step without, 
and a cautious tap at the door. 

Captain Nat's eyes widened, and the cash- 
box went back under the shelf. The tap was 
repeated ere the old man could reach the door 
and shoot back the bolts. This done, he took 
the lamp in his left hand, and opened the door. 

In the black of the passage a man stood, 
tall and rough. Just such a figure Captain 
Nat had seen there before, less distinctly, and 
in a briefer glimpse ; for indeed it was Dan 
Ogle. 

' Well ? ' said Captain Nat 

' Good evenin', cap'en,' Dan answered, with 
an uncouth mixture of respect and familiarity. 

* I jist want five minutes with you.' 

* O, you do, do you ? ' replied the landlord, 
reaching behind himself to set the lamp on the 
table. * What is it ? I 've a notion I Ve seen 
you before.' 

'Very like, cap'en. It's all right; on'y 
business.' 

' Then what 's the business ? ' 

Dan Ogle glanced to left and right in the 
gloom of the alley, and edged a step nearer. 

* Best spoke of indoors,' he said, hoarsely. 
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'Best for you an' me too. Nothin* to be 
afraid of — on'y business/ 

* Afraid of? Phoo ! Come in, then.' 

Dan complied, with an awkward assumption 
of jaunty confidence, and Captain Nat closed 
the door behind him. 

* Nobody to listen, I suppose ? ' asked Ogle. 

* No, nobody. Out with it ! ' 

* Well, cap'en, just now you thought you 'd 
seen me before. Quite right; so you have. 
You see me in the same place — just outside 
that there door. An' I borrowed your boat.' 

' Umph ! ' Captain Nat's eyes were keen 
and hard. * Is your name Dan Ogle ? ' 

'That's it, cap'en.' The voice was con- 
fident, but the eye was shifty. 'Now you 
know. A chap tried to do me, an' I put his 
light out. You went for me, an* chased me, 
but you stuck your hooks in the quids right 
enough.' Dan Ogle tried a grin and a wink, 
but Captain Nat's frown never changed. 

'Well, well,' Dan went on, after a pause, 
* it 's all right, anyhow. I outed the chap, an' 
you took care o' the ha'pence ; so we helped 
each other, an' done it atwcen us. I just come 
along to-night to cut it up.' 
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* Cut up what ? ' 

*Why, the stuff. Eight hundred an' ten 
quid in notes, in a leather pocket-book. 
Though I ain't particular about the pocket- 
book. ' Dan tried another grin. ' Four hundred 
an* five quid 11 be good enough for me : though 
it ought to be more, seein' I got it first, an' 
the risk an' alL' 

Captain Nat, with a foot on a chair and a 
hand on the raised knee, relaxed not a shade 
of his fierce gaze. * Who told you,' he asked 
presently, 'that I had eight hundred an' ten 
pound in a leather pocket-book?' 

*0, a little bird — just a pretty little bird, 
cap'en.' 

*Tell me the name o' that pretty little bird.' 

* Lord lumme, cap'en, don't be bad pals ! 
It ain't a little bird what '11 do any harm ! It 's 
all safe an' snug enough between us, an' I 'm 
doin' it on the square, ain't I ? I knowed 
about you, an' you didn't know about me ; but 
I comes fair an' open, an' says it was me as 
done it, an' I on'y want a fair share up between 
pals in a job together. That 's all right, ain't 
It?' 

* Was it a pretty little bird in a bonnet an' 
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a plaid shawl ? A scraggy sort of a little bird 
with a red beak? The sort of little bird as 
likes to feather its nest with a cash-box — one 
as don't belong to it ? Is that your pattern o* 
pretty little bird ? ' 

* Well, well, s'pose it is, cap'en ? Lord, 
don't be bad pals ! I ain't, am I ? Make 
things straight, an' I'll take care she don't 
go a pretty-birdin' about with the tale. I *11 
guarantee that, honourable. You ain't no 
need be afraid o' that.' 

* D'ye think I look afraid ? ' 

* Love ye, cap'en, why I didn't mean that ! 
There ain't many what 'ud try to frighten you. 
That ain't my tack. You 're too hard a nut 
for that, anybody knows.' Dan Ogle fidgeted 
uneasily with a hand about his neck-cloth ; while 
the other arm hung straight by his side. * But 
look here, now, cap'en,' he went on ; * you 're a 
straight man, an' you don't round on a chap 
as trusts you. That 's right, ain't it ? * 

* Well ? ' Truly Captain Nat's piercing stare, 
his unwavering frown, were disconcerting. 
Dan Ogle had come confidently prepared to 
claim a share of the plunder, just as he would 
have done from any rascal in Blue Gate. 
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But, in presence of the man he knew for his 
master, he had had to begin with no more 
assurance than he could force on himself; 
and now, though he had met not a word of 
refusal, he was reduced well-nigh to pleading. 
But he saw the best opening, as by a flash of 
inspiration ; and beyond that he had another 
resource, if he could but find courage to use 
it. 

' Well ? ' said Captain Nat. 

* You 're the sort as plays the square game 
with a man as trusts you, cap'en. Very well. 
I've trusted you. I come an' put myself in 
your way, an* told you free what I done, an* I 
ask, as man to man, for my fair whack o' the 
stuff. Bein' the straight man you are, you'll 
do the fair thing.' 

Captain Nat brought his foot down from 
the chair, and the knee from under his hand ; 
and he clenched the hand on the table. But 
neither movement disturbed his steady gaze. 
So he stood for three seconds. Then, with 
an instant dart, he had Dan Ogle by the 
hanging arm, just above the wrist. 

Dan sprang and struggled, but his wrist 
might have been chained to a post. Twice 
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he made offer to strike at Captain Nat's face 
with the free hand, but twice the blow fainted 
ere it had well begun. Tall and powerful 
as he was, he knew himself no match for 
the old skipper. Pallid and staring, he 
whispered hoarsely : * No cap en — no ! Drop 
it! Don't put me away! Don't crab the 

deal! D'/'ear ' 

Captain Nat, grim and silent, slowly drew 
the imprisoned fore-arm forward, and plucked 
a bare knife from within the sleeve. There 
was blood on it, for his grip had squeezed arm 
and blade together. 

* Umph ! ' growled Captain Nat ; * I saw that 
in time, my lad ' ; and he stuck the knife in 
the shelf behind him. 

' *S'elp me, cap'en, I wasn't meanin' any- 
think — s'elp me I wasn't,' the ruf5fian pleaded, 
cowering but vehement, with his neckerchief 
to his cut arm. * That 's on'y where I carry it, 
s'elp me — on'y where I keep it ! ' 

* Ah, I 've seen it done before ; but it 's an 
awkward place if you get a squeeze,' the 
skipper remarked drily. * Now you listen to 
me. You say you've come an' put yourself 
in my power, an' trusted me. So you have — 
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with a knife up your sleeve. But never mind 
that — I doubt if you 'd ha' had pluck to use it. 
You killed a man at my door, because of eight 
hundred pound you'd got between you; but 
to get that money you had to kill another man 
first.' 

* No, cap'en, no * 

•Don't try to deny it, man! Why it's 
what 's saving you ! I know where that money 
come from — an' it 's murder that got it Marr 
was the man's name, an' he was a murderer 
himself; him an* another between 'em ha' 
murdered my boy ; murdered him on the high 
seas as much as if it was pistol or poison. He 
was doin' his duty, an' it 's murder, I tell you — 
murder, by the law of England! That man 
ought to ha' been hung, but he wasn't, an' he 
never would ha' been. He'd ha' gone free, 
except for you, an' made money of it. But 
you killed that man, Dan Ogle, an' you shall 
go free for it yourself ; for that an' because I 
won't sell what you trusted me with about 
this other.' 

Captain Nat turned and took the knife from 
the shelf. * Now see,' he went on. * You 've 
done justice on a murderer, little as you meant 
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it ; but don't you come tryin' to take away the 
orphan's compensation — not as much as a 
penny of it ! Don't you touch the compensa- 
tion, or 1 11 give you up! I will that! Just 
you remember when you 're safe. The man 
lied as spoke to seein* you that night by the 
door; an* now he's gone back on it, an' so 
you've nothing to fear from him, an' nothing 
to fear from the police. Nothing to fear from 
anybody but me ; so you take care, Dan 
Ogle ! . . • Come, enough said ! ' 

Captain Nat flung wide the door and pitched 
the knife into the outer darkness. 'There's 
your knife ; go after it ! * 



CHAPTER XXII 

ON THE COP 

WHEN Viney followed the limy man 
from Musky Mag's door he kept him 
well in view as far as the Hole in the Wall, 
and there waited. But when Grimes emerged, 
and Viney took up the chase, he had scarce 
made three-quarters of the way through the 
crooked lanes toward the Commercial Road, 
when, in the confusion and the darkness of 
the turnings, or in some stray rack of fog, the 
man of lime went wholly amissing. Viney 
hurried forward, doubled, and scoured the 
turnings about him. Drawing them blank, 
he hastened for the main road, and there 
consumed well nigh an hour in profitless 
questing to and fro; and was fain at last to 
seek out Blind George, and confess himself 
beaten. 

But Blind George made a better guess. 
After Viney's departure in the wake of Grimes, 

R 
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he had stood patiently on guard in the black 
archway, and had got his reward. For he 
heard Musky Mag's feet descend her stairs ; 
noted her timid pause at the door; and ear- 
watched her progress to the street comer. 
There she paused again, as he judged, to see 
that nobody followed; and then hurried out 
of earshot. He was no such fool as to attempt 
to dog a woman with eyes, but contented him- 
self with the plain inference that she was on 
her way to see Dan Ogle, and that the man 
whom Viney was following had brought news 
of Dan's whereabouts ; and with that he turned 
to the Highway and his fiddling. So that 
when he learned that the limy man had called 
at the Hole in the Wall, and had gone out of 
Viney's sight on his way east, Blind George 
was quick to think of Kemp's Wharf, and to 
resolve that his next walk abroad should lead 
him to the Lea bank. 

The upshot of this was that, after some 
trouble, Dan Ogle and Blind George met on 
the Cop, and that Dan consented to a business 
interview with Viney. He was confident 
enough in any dealings with either of them 
so long as he cockered in them the belief that 
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he still had the notes. So he said very little, 
except that Viney might come and make any 
proposal he pleased ; hoping for some chance- 
come expedient whereby he might screw out a 
little on account. 

And so it followed that on the morning after 
his unsuccessful negotiation with Captain Nat, 
Dan Ogle found himself face to face with 
Henry Viney at that self-same spot on the 
bank-side where he had talked with Blind 
George. 

Dan was surly ; first because it was policy 
to say little, and to seem intractable, and 
again because, after the night's adventure, it 
came natural. *So you're Viney, are you.^' 
he said. *Well, I ain't afraid o' you. I 
know about you. Blind George told me 
your game.' 

'Who said suiything about afraid?' Viney 
protested, the eternal grin twitching nervously 
in his yellow cheeks. ' We needn't talk about 
being afraid. It seems to me we can work 
together.' 

•O, docs it? How?' 

* Well, you know, you can't change 'em/ 

- What ? ' 
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* O, damn it, you know what I mean. The 
money — the notes/ 

*0, that's what you mean, is it? Well, 
s'pose I can't ? ' 

'Well — of course — if you can't — eh? If 
you can't, they might be so much rags, 
eh?' 

* P'raps they might — if I can't.* 

* But you know you can't,' retorted the other, 
with a spasm of apprehension. ' Else you 'd 
have done it and— and got farther off.' 

'Well, p'raps I might. But that ain't all 
you come to say. Go on.' 

Viney thoughtfully scratched his lank cheek, 
peering sharply into Dan's face. 'Things 
bein' what they are,' he said, reflectively, 
* they 're no more good to you than rags ; not 
so much.' 

*A11 right S'pose they ain't; you don't 
think I 'm a-goin' to make you a present of 
'em, do you ? ' 

'Why no, I didn't think that. I'll pay- 
reasonable. But you must remember that 
they're no good to you at all— not worth 
rag price; so whatever you got 'ud be clear 
profit* 
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* Then how much clear profit will you give 
me?' 

Viney's forefinger paused on his cheek, and 
his gaze, which had sunk to Dan Ogle's waist- 
coat, shot sharply again at his eyes. 'Ten 
pound,' said Viney. 

Dan chuckled, partly at the absurdity of the 
offer, partly because this bargaining for the 
unproducible began to amuse him. *Ten 
pound clear profit for me,' he said, *an' eight 
hundred pound clear profit for you. That's 
your idea of a fair bit o' trade ! ' 

'But it was mine first, and — ^and it's no 
good to you — you say so yourself ! ' 

* No ; nor no good to you neither — 'cause 
why.? You ain't got it!' Dan's chuckle 
became a grin. * If you 'd ha' said a hundred, 
now ' 

*What?' 

* Why, then I 'd ha' said four hundred. 
That 's what I 'd ha' said ! ' 

'Four hundred? Why, you're mad! Be- 
sides I haven't got it — I 've got nothing till 
I can change the notes ; only the ten.' 

Dan saw the chance he had hoped for. * I '11 
make it dirt cheap,' he said, * first an' last, no 
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less an* no more. Will you give me fifty down 
for 'em when you Ve got *em changed ? ' 

* Yes, I will.* Viney's voice was almost too 
eager. 

* Straight ? No tricks, eh ? ' 

Viney was indignant at the suggestion. He 
scorned a trick. 

' No hoppin' the twig with the whole lot, an' 
leavin* me in the cart ? * 

Viney was deeply hurt. He had never 
dreamed of such a thing. 

* Very well, I '11 trust you. Give us the 
tenner on account.' Dan Ogle stuck out his 
hand carelessly ; but it remained empty. 

* I said I 'd give fifty when they 're changed,' 
grinned Viney, knowingly. 

'What? Well, I know that; an' not play 
no tricks. An' now when I ask you to pay 
first the ten you 've got, you don't want to do 
it! That don't look like a chap that means 
to part straight and square, does it ? ' 

Viney put his hand in his pocket *A11 
right,' he said, ' that 's fair enough. Ten now 
an' forty when the paper 's changed. Where 's 
the paper ? ' 

'O, I ain't got that about me just now,' 
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Dan replied airily. * Be here to-morrow, same 
time. But you can give me the ten now.' 

Viney's teeth showed unamiably through his 
grin. * Ah/ he said ; * I '11 be here to-morrow 
with that, same time ! ' 

* What ? ' It was Dan's honour that smarted 
now. *What? Won't trust me with ten, 
when I offer, free an' open, to trust you with 
forty? O, it's off then. I'm done. It's 
enough to make a man sick/ And he turned 
loftily away. 

Viney's grin waxed and waned, and he 
followed Dan with his eyes, thinking hard. 
Dan stole a look behind, and stopped. 

'Look here,' Viney said at last. 'Look 
here. Let's cut it short. We can't sharp 
each other, and we're wasting time. You 
haven't got those notes.' 

Dan half-turned, and answered in a tone 
between question and retort. * O, haven't I ? ' 
he said. 

*No; you haven't See here; I'll give 
you five pound if you'll show 'em to me. 
Only show 'em.' 

Dan was posed. * I said I hadn't got 'em 
about me,' he said, rather feebly. 
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' No ; nor can't get 'em. Can you ? Cut it 
short' 

Dan looked up and down, and nibbed his 
cap about his head. ' I know where they are,' 
he sulkily concluded. 

'You know where they are, but you can't 
get 'em,' Viney retorted with decision. *Can 
I get 'em ? ' 

Dan glanced at him superciliously. ' You ?* 
he answered. ' Lord, no,' 

' Can we get 'em together ? ' 

Dan took to rubbing his cap about his head 
again, and staring very thoughtfully at the 
ground. Then he came a step nearer, and 
looked up. ' Two might,' he said, ' if you 'd 
see it through. With nerve.' 

Viney took him by the upper arm, and drew 

close. ' We 're the two,' he said. ' You know 

where the stuff is, and you say we can get it. 

We'll haggle no more. We're partners and 

we '11 divide all we get. How 's that ? ' 

' low about Blind George ? ' 

lever mind Blind George — unless you 

to make him a present / don't 

1 George can fish for himself. He's 

ed out We'll do it and we'll keep 
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what we get. Now where are the notes? 
Who 's got them ? ' 

Dan Ogle stood silent a moment, consider- 
ing. He looked over the bank toward the 
London streets, down on the grass at his feet, 
and then up at an adventurous lark, that sang 
nearer and still nearer the town smoke. Last 
he looked at Viney, and made up his mind. 

* Who 's got 'em ? ' he repeated ; * Cap'en Nat 
Kemp 's got 'em.' 

' What ? Cap'en ' 

* Cap'en Nat Kemp 's got 'em.' 

Viney took a step backward, turned his foot 
on the slope, and sat back on the bank, staring 
at Dan Ogle. * Cap'en Nat Kemp ? ' he said. 

* Cap'en Nat Kemp ? ' 

*Ay; Cap'en Nat Kemp. The notes, an' 
the leather pocket-book; an' the photo; an' 
the whole kit Marr's photo, ain't it, with his 
mother ? * 

'Yes,' Viney answered. *When he was a 
boy. He wasn't a particular dutiful son, but he 
always carried it : for luck, or something. But 
— Cap'en Kemp ! Where did Ae get them ? ' 

Dan Ogle sat on the bank beside Viney, 
facing the river, and there told him the tale 
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he had heard from Mrs, Grimes. Also he 
told him, with many suppressions, just as 
much of his own last night's adventure at the 
Hole in the Wall as made it plain that 
Captain Nat meant to stick to what he had 
got > 

Viney heard it all in silence, and sat for a 
while with his head between his hands, think- 
ing, and occasionally swearing. At last he 
looked up, and dropped one hand to his 
knee. * I 'd have it out of him by myself,' 
he said, 'if it wasn't that I want to lie low 
a bit.' 

Dan grunted and nodded. *! know,' he 
replied, * The /una. I know about that' 

Viney started. * What do you know about 
that ? ' he asked. 

* Pretty well all you could tell me. I hear 
things, though I am lyin* up; but I heard 
before, too. Marr chattered like a poll- 
parrot' 

Viney swore, and dropped his other hand. 
*Ay; so Blind George said. Well, there's 
nothing for me out of the insurance, and I 'm 
going to let the creditors scramble for it them- 
selves. There 'd be awkward questions for 
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me, with the books in the receiver's hands, 
and what not. So I 'm not showing for a bit 
Though,* he added, thoughtfully, * I don't 
know that I mightn't try it, even now.' 

Dan's eyes grew sharp. * We 're doin' this 
together^ Mr. Viney,' he said. * You 'd better 
not go tryin' things without me; I mightn't 
like it I ain't a nice man to try games on 
with; one's tried a game over this a'ready, 
mind.' 

* I 'm trying no games,' Viney protested. 

* Tell us your way, if you don't want to hear 
about mine.' 

Dan Ogle was sitting with his chin on his 
doubled fists, gazing thoughtfully at the muddy 
river. • My way 's rough,' he replied, * but it 's 
thorough. An' it wipes off scores. I owe 
Cap'en Nat one/ 

Viney looked curiously at his companion. 

* Well ? ' he said. 

•An' there 'd be more in it than eight 
hundred an' ten. P'raps a lump more.' 

* How ? ' Viney's eyes widened. 

* Umph.' Dan was silent a moment. Then 
he turned and looked Viney in the eyes. * Arc 
you game?' he asked. *You ain't a faintin' 
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sort, are you ? You oughtn't to be, seein' you 
was a ship's officer.' 

Viney's mouth closed tight, * No,' he said ; 
* I don't think I am. What is it ? ' 

Dan Ogle looked intently in his face for a 
few seconds, and then said : * Only him an' the 
kid sleeps in the house.' 

Viney started. ' You don't mean breaking 
in ? ' he exclaimed. * I won't do that ; it 's too 
— too ' 

* Ah, too risky, of course,' Dan replied, with 
a curl of the lip. * But I don't mean breakin' 
in. Nothing like it But tell me first ; s'pose 
breakin' in wasfit risky ; s'pose you knew 
you'd get away safe, with the stuff. Would 
you do it then?' And he peered keenly at 
Viney's face. 

Viney frowned. •That don't matter,' he 
said, * if it ain't the plan. S'pose I would ? ' 

* Ha-ha ! that '11 do ! I know your sort. 
Not that I blame you about the busting — it 
'ud take two pretty tough 'uns to face Cap'en 
Nat, I can tell you. But now see here. Will 
you come with me, an' knock at his side door 
to-night, after the place is shut ? ' 

* Knock 1 And what then ?' 
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* I '11 tell you. You know the alley down to 
the stairs ? * 

' Yes.' 

' Black as pitch at night, with a row o' posts 
holding up the house. Now when everybody 's 
gone an' he's putting out the lights, you go 
an' tap at the door/ 

*Well?' 

'You tap at the door, an' he'll come. 
You 're alone — see ? I stand back in the 
dark, behind a post He never sees me. 
"Good evenin'," says you. "I just want a 
word with you, if you'll step out." And so 
he does.' 

* And what then ? ' 

* Nothing else — not for you ; that 's all your 
job. Easy enough, ain't it ? * 

Viney turned where he sat, and stared 
fixedly at his confederate's face. 'And then 
— ^then — ^what ' 

*Then I come on. He don't know I'm 
there — ^behind him.' 

Viney's mouth opened a little, but with no 
grin; and for a minute the two sat, each 
looking in the other's face. Then said Viney^ 
with a certain shrinking : * No, no ; not that. 
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It's hanging, you know; it's hanging — for 
both.' 

Dan laughed — an ugly laugh, and short. It 
ain't hanging {qx that^ he said; 'it's hanging 
for gettin* caught. An* where 's the chance o' 
that? We take our own time, and the best 
place you ever see for a job like that, river 
handy at the end an' all; an' everything 
settled beforehand. Safe a job as ever I see. 
Look at me. I ain't hung yet, am I ? But 
I've took my chances, an' took 'em when it 
wasn't safe, like as this is.' 

Viney stared at vacancy, like a man in a 
brown study ; and his dry tongue passed slowly 
along his drier lips. 

*As for bein' safe,' Dan went on, *what 
little risk there is, is for me. You 're all right 
We don't know each other. Not likely. How 
should you know I was hidin' there in the 
dark when you went to speak to Cap'en Nat 
Kemp } Come to that, it might ha' been you 
outed instead o' your friend what you was 
talkin' so sociable with. An' there's more 
there than what's in the pocket-book. Re- 
member that There's a lump more than 
that' 
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Viney rubbed his mouth with the back of 
his hand. *How do you know?' he asked, 
huskily. 

* How do I know? How did I know about 
the pocket-book an' the notes? I ain't been 
the best o' pals with my sister, but she couldn't 
ha' been there all this time without my hearing 
a thing or two about Cap'en Nat; to say 
nothing of what everybody knows as knows 
anything about him. Money? O' course 
there 's money in the place ; no telling how 
much; an' watches, an' things, as he buys. 
P'raps twice that eight hundred, an' more.' 

Viney's eyes were growing sharper — grow- 
ing eager. * It sounds all right,' he remarked, 
a little less huskily. ' Especially if there 's 
more in it than the eight hundred. But — 
but — are you — you know — sure about it ? ' 

* You leave that to me. I '11 see after my 
department, an' yours is easy enough. Come, 
it 's a go, ain't it ? ' 

* But perhaps he '11 make a row— call out, or 
something.' 

* He ain't the sort o' chap to squeal ; an' if 
he was he wouldn't — not the way I 'm goin' to 
do it. You '11 see.' 
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' An' there 's the boy — what about him ? ' 
'O, the kid? Upstairs. He's no account, 
after we've outed Cap'en Nat. No more 'n 
a tame rabbit. An' we'll have all night to 
turn the place over, if we want it — though we 
shan't. We '11 be split out before the potman 
comes : fifty mile apart, with full pockets, an' 
nobody a ha'porth the wiser.' 

Viney bit at his fingers, and hts eyes lifted 

and sank, quick and keen, from the ground 

to Ogle's face, and back again. But it was 

enough, and he asked for no more persuasion. 

Willing murderers both, they set to planning 

details : what Viney should say, if it were 

necessary to carry the talk with Captain Nat 

beyond the first sentence or so ; where they 

must meet ; and the like. And here, on 

Viney's motion, a change was made as re- 

rded time. Not this immediate night, but 

: night following, was resolved on for the 

uke that should beggar the Hole in the 

all of money and of life. For to Viney it 

:med desirable, first, to get his belongings 

'ay from his present lodgings, for plain 

isons ; so as to throw off Blind George, and 

as to avoid flight from a place where he was 
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known, on the very night of the crime. This 
it were well to do at once ; yet, all unprepared 
as he was, he could not guess what delays 
might intervene ; and so for all reasons Captain 
Nat and the child were reprieved for twenty- 
four hours. 

Thus in full terms the treaty was made. 
Dan Ogle, shrink as he might from Captain 
Nat face to face (as any ruffian in Blue Gate 
would), was as ready to stab him in the back 
for vengeance as for gain. For he was con- 
scious that never in all his years of bullying 
and scoundrelism had he cut quite so poor a 
figure in face of any man as last night in face 
of Captain Nat. As to the gain, it promised 
to be large, and easy in the getting ; and for 
his sister, now that she could help no more, — 
she could as readily be flung out of the 
business as Blind George. The opportunity 
was undeniable. A better place for the 
purpose than the alley leading to the head 
of Hole-in-the-Wall Stairs could never have 
been planned. Once the house was shut, 
and the potman gone, no more was needed 
than to see the next police patrol go by, and 

the thing was done. Here was the proper 
s 
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accomplice too: a man known to Captain 
Nat, and one with whom he would readily 
speak; and, in Ogle's eyes, the business was 
no more than a common stroke of his trade, 
with an uncommon prospect of profit. As 
for Viney, money was what he wanted, and 
here it could be made, as it seemed, with 
no great risk. It was surer, far. than going 
direct to Captain Nat and demanding the 
money under the old threat. That was a 
little outworn, and, indeed, was not so sub- 
stantial a bogey as it might seem in the 
eyes of Captain Nat, for years remorseful, 
and now apprehensive for his grandchild's 
sake; for the matter was old, and evidence 
scarce, except Viney's own, which it would 
worse than inconvenience him to give. So 
that a large demand might break down ; while 
here, as he was persuaded, was the certainty 
of a greater gain, which was the main thing. 
And if any shadow of scruple against direct 
and simple murder remained, it vanished in 
the reflection that not he, but Ogle, would 
be the perpetrator, as well as the contriver. 
For himself, he would but be opening an 
innocent conversation with Kemp. So Viney 
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told himself; and so desire and conscience 
are made to run coupled, all the world over, 
and all time through. 

All being appointed, the two men separated. 
They stood up, they looked about them, over 
the Lea and over the ragged field ; and they 
shook hands. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

ON THE COP 

IT was morning still, as Viney went away 
over the Cop ; and, when he had vanished 
beyond the distant group of little houses, Dan 
Ogle turned and crept lazily into his shelter: 
there to make what dinner he might from the 
remnant of the food that Mag had brought 
him the evening before ; and to doze away the 
time on his bed of dusty sacks, till she should 
bring more in the evening to come. He would 
have given much for a drink, for since his 
retreat to Kemp's Wharf the lime had pene- 
trated clothes and skin and had invaded his 
very vitals. More particularly it had invaded 
his throat; and the pint or so of beer that 
Mag brought in a bottle was not enough to do 
more than aggravate the trouble. But no 
drink was there, and no money to buy one; 
else he might well have ventured out to a 
public-house, now that the police sought him 
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no more. As for Grimes of the wharf (who 
had been growing daily more impatient of 
Dan's stay), he offered no better relief than a 
surly reference to the pump. So there was 
nothing for it but to sit and swear; with the 
consolation that this night should be his last 
at Kemp's Wharf 

Sunlight came with the afternoon, and 
speckled the sluggish Lea; then the shadow 
of the river wall fell on the water and it was 
dull again; and the sun itself grew duller, 
and lower, and larger, in the haze of the town. 
If Dan Ogle had climbed the bank, and had 
looked across the Cop now, he would have seen 
Blind George, stick in hand, feeling his way 
painfully among hummocks and ditches in 
the distance. Dan, however, was expecting 
nobody, and he no longer kept watch on all 
comers, so that Blind George neared unnoted. 
He gained the lime-strewn road at last, and 
walked with more confidence. Up and over 
the bank, and down on the side next the river, 
he went so boldly that one at a distance would 
never have guessed him blind; for on any 
plain road he had once traversed he was never 
at fault ; and he turned with such readiness at 
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the proper spot, and so easily picked his way 
to the shed, that Dan had scarce more warn- 
ing than could bring him as far as the door, 
where they met. 

* Dan ! ' the blind man said ; * Dan, old pal ! 
* It's you I can hear, I *11 bet, ain't it ? Where 
are ye ? ' And he groped for a friendly 

grip. 

Dan Ogle was taken by surprise, and a little 

puzzled. Still, he could do no harm by hear- 
ing what Blind George had to say; so he 
answered : * All right. What is it ? ' 

Guided by the sound. Blind George straight- 
way seized Dan's arm ; for this was his way of 
feeling a speaker's thoughts while he heard his 
words. * He 's gone,' he said, * gone clean. Do 
you know where ? ' 

Dan glared into the sightless eye and shook 
his captured arm roughly. ' Who ? ' he asked. 

* Viney. Did you let him have the stuff? ' 
'What stuff. > When?' 

'What stuff? That's a rum thing to ask. 
Unless — O ! ' George, dropped his voice and 
put his face closer. 'Anybody to hear?' he 
whispered. 

'No/ 
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* Then why ask what stuff? You didn't let 
him have it this morning, did you ? ' 

* Dunno what you mean. Never see him 
this morning/ 

Blind George retracted his head with a jerk, 
and a strange look grew on his face : a look of 
anger and suspicion ; strange because the great 
colourless eye had no part in it. *Dan,* he 
said, slowly, 'them ain't the words of a pal — 
not of a faithful pal, they ain't. It 's a damn 
lie!' 

* Lie yourself!' retorted Dan, thrusting him 
away. ' Let go my arm, go on ! ' 

* I knew he was coming,' Blind George went 
on, * an' I foUered up, an' waited behind them 
houses other side the Cop. I want my whack, 
I do. I beared him coming away, an' I called 
to him, but he scuttled off. I know his step 
as well as what another man 'ud know his 
face. I 'm a poor blind bloke, but I ain't a 
fool. What 's your game, telling me a lie like 
that?' 

He was standing off from the door now, 
angry and nervously alert. Dan growled, and 
then said : ' You clear out of it You come to 
me first from Viney, didn't you ? Very well. 
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you're his pal in this. Go an' talk to him 
about it/ 

* I Ve been — that *s where I Ve come from. 
I Ve been to his lodgings in Chapman Street, 
an* he 's gone. Said he 'd got a berth aboard 
ship — a lie. Took his bag an' cleared, soon 
as ever he could get back from here. He 's 
on for doing me out o' my whack, aiter I put 
it all straight for him — that's about it. You 
won't put me in the cart, Dan, arter all I done ! 
Where 's he gone ? ' 

' I dunno nothing about him, I tell you,' 
Dan answered angrily. * You sling your hook, 
or I '11 make ye ! ' 

' Dan,' said the blind man, in a vcMce between 
appeal and threat ; ' Dan, I didn't put you 
away, when I found you was here ! ' 

' Put me away ? You ? You can go an' try 
it now, if you like. I ain't wanted ; they won't 
have me. An* if they would — how long 'ud 
you last, next time you went into Blue Gate ? 
Or even if you didn't go, eh ? How long 
would a man last, that had both his eyes to 
see with, eh ? ' And indeed Blind George 
^' knew, as well as Dan himself, that London 

was unhealthy for any traitor to the state and 
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liberty of Blue Gate. * How long would he 
last ? You try it/ 

*Who wants to try it? I on'y want to 
know ' 

'Shut your mouth, Blind George, an' get 
out o' this place!' Ogle cried, fast losing 
patience, and making a quick step forward. 
'Go, or you'll be lame as well as blind, if I 
get hold o' ye ! ' 

Blind George backed involuntarily, but his 
blank face darkened and twisted devilishly, 
and he gripped his stick like a cudgel. * Ah, 
I 'm blind, ain't I ? Mighty bold with a blind 
man, ain't ye ? If my eyes was like yours, or 
you was blind as me, you 'd ' 

* Go ! ' roared Dan furiously, with two quick 
steps. * Go ! ' 

The blind man backed as quickly, fiercely 
brandishing his stick. ' I '11 go — just as far as 
suits me, Dan Ogle ! ' he cried. * I ain't goin' 
to be done out o' what 's mine ! One of ye 's 
got away, but I '11 stick to the other ! Keep 
off! I '11 stick to ye till — keep off! ' 

As Dan advanced, the stick, flourished at 
random, fell on his wrist with a crack, and in a 
burst of rage he rushed at the blind man, and 
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smote him down with blow on blow. Blind 
George, beaten to a heap, but cowed not at all, 
howled like a wild beast, and struck madly 
with his stick. The stick reached its mark 
more than once, and goaded Ogle to a greater 
fury. He punched and kicked at the plunging 
wretch at his feet: who, desperate and un- 
flinching, with his mouth spluttering blood and 
curses, never ceased to strike back as best he 
might. 

At the noise Grimes came hurrying from his 
office. For a moment he stood astonished, 
and then he ran and caught Dan by the arm. 
* I won't have it ! ' he cried. * If you want to 
fight you go somewhere else. You — why — 
why, damme, the man 's blind ! ' 

Favoured by the interruption, Blind George 
crawled a little off, smearing his hand through 
the blood on his face, breathless and battered, 
but facing his enemy still, with unabashed 
malevolence. For a moment Ogle turned 
angrily on Grimes, but checked himself, and 
let fall his hands. * Blind ? ' he snarled. * He '11 
be dead too, if he don't keep that stick to his- 
self ; that 's what he '11 be ! ' 

The blind man got on his feet, and backed 
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away, smearing the grisly face as he went. 
* Ah ! hold him back ! * he cried, with a double 
mouthful of oaths. * Hold him back for his 
own sake ! I ain't done with you, Dan Ogle, 
not yet ! Fight ? Ah, 1 11 fight you — ^an' fight 
you level ! I mean it ! I do ! I '11 fight you 
level afore I 've done with you ! Dead I '11 be, 
will I .^ Not afore you, an' not afore I 've paid 
you ! ' So he passed over the bank, threaten- 
ing fiercely. 

* Look here,' said Grimes to Ogle, * this ends 
this business. I 've had enough o' you. You 
find some other lodgings.' 

'AH right,' Ogle growled. *I'm going: 
after to-night' 

* I dunno why I was fool enough to let you 
come,' Grimes pursued. /An' when I did, I 
never said your pals was to come too. I re- 
member that blind chap now ; I see him in 
Blue Gate, an' I don't think much of him. An' 
there was another chap this morning. Up to 
no good, none of ye ; an' like as not to lose 
me my job. So I '11 find another use for that 
shed, see ? ' 

*A11 right,' the other sulkily repeated. *I 
tell ye I 'm going : after to-night.' 



CHAPTER XXIV 

ON THE COP 

ONCE he had cut clear from his lodgings 
without delay and trouble, Viney fell 
into an insupportable nervous impatience, 
which grew with every minute. His reasons 
for the day's postponement now seemed wholly 
insufficient: it must have been, he debated 
with himself, that the first shj^ck of the sug- 
gestion had driven him to the nearest excuse 
to put the job off, as it were a dose of bitter 
physic. But now that the thing was resolved 
upon, and nothing remained to do in pre- 
paration, the suspense of inactivity became 
intolerable, and grew to torment It was no 
matter of scruple or compunction ; of that he 
never dreamed. But the enterprise was 
dangerous and novel, and, as the vacant hours 
passed, he imagined new perils and dreamed a 
dozen hangings. Till at last, as night came 
on, he began to fear that his courage could not 
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hold out the time ; and, since there was now 
no reason for delay, he ended with a resolve 
to get the thing over and the money in his 
pockets that same night, if it were possible. 
And with that view he set out for the 
Cop. t • • 

Meantime no nervousness troubled his con- 
federate ; for him it was but a good stroke of 
trade, with a turn of revenge in it; and the 
penniless interval mattered nothing — could be 
slept off, in fact, more or less, since there was 
nothing else to do. 

The sun sank below London, and night 
came slow and black over the marshes and the 
Cop. Grimes, rising from the doorstep of his 
office, knocked the last ashes from his pipe and 
passed indoors. Dan Ogle, sitting under the 
lee of his shed, found no comfort in his own 
empty pipe, and no tobacco in his empty 
pocket. He rose, stretched his arms, and 
looked across the Lea and across the Cop. 
He could see little or nothing, for the dark was 
closing on him fast. ' Blind man's holiday,' 
muttered Dan Ogle; and he turned in for a 
nap on his bed of sacks. 
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A sulky red grew up into the darkening 
western sky, as though the extinguished sun 
were singeing all the world's edge. So one 
saw London's nimbus from this point every 
night, and saw below it the scattered spangle 
of lights that were the suburban sentries 
of the myriads beyond. The Cop and the 
marshes lay pitch-black, and nothing but the 
faint lap of water hinted that a river divided 
them. 

Here, where an hour's habit blotted the 
great hum of London from the consciousness, 
sounds were few. The perseverance of the 
lapping water forced a groan now and again 
from the moorings of an invisible barge lying 
by the wharf; and as often a ghostly rustle 
rose on the wind from an old willow on the 
farther bank. And presently, more distinct 
than either, came a steady snore from the shed 
where Dan Ogle lay. . . . 

A rustle, that was not of any tree, began when 
the snore was at its steadiest ; a gentle rustle 
indeed, where something, some moving shadow 
in the black about it, crept over the river wall. 
Clearer against a faint patch, which had been 
white with lime in daylight, the figure grew to 
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that of a man ; a man moving in that murky 
darkness with an amazing facility, address, and 
quietness. Down toward the river-side he 
went, and there stooping, dipped into the water 
some small coarse bag of cloth, that hung in 
his hand. Then he rose, and, after a listening 
pause, turned toward the shed whence came the 
snore. 

With three steps and a pause, and three 
steps more, he neared the door : the stick he 
carried silently skimming the ground before 
him, his face turned upward, his single eye 
rolling blankly at the sky that was the same 
for him at night or noon ; and the dripping 
cloth he carried diffused a pungent smell, as of 
wetted quicklime. So, creeping and listening, 
he reached the door. Within, the snore was 
regular and deep. 

Nothing held the door but a latch, such as is 
lifted by a finger thrust through a hole. He 
listened for a moment with his ear at this hole, 
and then, with infinite precaution, inserted his 
finger, and lifted the latch. . . . 

Up by the George Tavern, beyond Stepney, 
Henry Viney was hastening along the Com- 
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mercial Road to call Dan Ogle to immediate 
business. Ahead of him by a good distance, 
Musky Mag hurried in the same direction, 
bearing food in a saucer and handkerchief, and 
beer in a bottle. But hurry as they might, 
here was a visitor well ahead of both. • • . 

The door opened with something of a jar, 
and with that there was a little choke in the 
snore, and a moment's silence. Then the snore 
began again, deep as before. Down on his 
knees went Dan Ogle's visitor, and so crawled 
into the deep of the shed. 

He had been gone no more than a few 
seconds, when the snore stopped. It stopped 
with a thump and a gasp, and a sudden buffet- 
ing of legs and arms ; and in the midst arose a 
cry : a cry of so hideous an agony that Grimes 
the wharf-keeper, snug in his first sleep fifty 
yards away, sprang erect and staring in bed, 
and so sat motionless for half a minute ere he 
remembered his legs, and thrust them out to 
carry him to the window. And the dog on the 
wharf leapt the length of its chain, answering 
the cry with a torrent of wild barks. 

Floundering and tumbling against the frail 
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boards of the shed, the two men came out at 
the door in a struggHng knot : Ogle wrestling 
and striking at random, while the other, cunning 
with a life's blindness, kept his own head safe, 
and hung as a dog hangs to a bull. His 
hands gripped his victim by ear and hair, 
while the thumbs still drove at the eyes the 
mess of smoking lime that clung and dripped 
about Ogle's head. It trickled burning through 
his hair, and it blistered lips and tongue, as he 
yelled and yelled again in the extremity of his 
anguish. Over they rolled before the door- 
way ; and Ogle, snatching now at last instead 
of striking, tore away the hands from his 
face. 

* Fight you level, Dan Ogle, fight you level 
now!' Blind George gasped between quick 
breaths. *Hit me now you're blind as me! 
Hit me ! Knock me down ! Eh .^^ ' 

Quickly he climbed to his feet, and aimed a 
parting blow with the stick that hung from his 
wrist. * Dead ? ' he whispered hoarsely, ' Not 
afore I 've paid you ! No ! ' 

He might have stayed to strike again, but 
his own hands were blistered in the struggle, 
and he hastened off toward the bank, there to 

T 
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wash them clear of the slaking lime. Away 
on the wharf the dog was yelping and choking 
on its chain like a mad thing. 

Screaming still, with a growing hoarseness, 
and writhing where he lay, the blinded wretch 
scratched helplessly at the reeking lime that 
scorched his skin and seared his eyes almost to 
the brain. Grimes came running in shirt and 
trousers, and, as soon as he could find how 
matters stood, turned and ran again for oil. 
' Good God ! ' he said. * Lime in his eyes ! 
Slaking lime! Why — why — it must be the 
blind chap! It must! Fight him level, he 
said — ^an' he 's blinded him ! ' 



• • 



There was a group of people staring at the 
patients* door of the Accident Hospital when 
Viney reached the spot. He was busy enough 
with his own thoughts, but he stopped, and 
stared also, involuntarily. The door was an 
uninteresting object, however, after all, and he 
turned : to find himself face to face with one 
he well remembered. It was the limy man he 
had followed from Blue Gate to the Hole in 
the Wall, and then lost sight of. 

Grimes recognised Viney at once as Ogle's 
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visitor of the morning. 'That's a pal o' 
yourn just gone in there/ he said. 

Viney was taken aback. * A pal ? * he asked. 
* What pal.?' 

'Ogle — Dan Ogle. He's got lime in his 
eyes, an* blinded.' 

*Lime? Blinded? How?' 

* I ain't goin' to say nothing about how — I 
dunno, an' 'tain't my business. He 's got it, 
anyhow. There 's a woman in there along of 
him — his wife, I b'lieve, or something. You 
can talk to her about it, if you like, when she 
comes out. I 've got nothing to do with it.' 

Grimes had all the reluctance of his class to 
be * mixed up ' in any matter likely to involve 
trouble at a police-court ; and what was more, 
he saw himself possibly compromised in the 
matter of Ogle's stay at the Wharf. But 
Viney was so visibly concerned by the news 
that soon the wharf-keeper relented a little — 
thinking him maybe no such bad fellow after 
all, since he was so anxious about his friend. 
'I've heard said,' he added presently in a 
lower tone, ' I 've heard said it was a blind chap 
done it out o' spite ; but of course I dunno ; 
not to say myself; on'y what I heard, you see. 
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I don't think they 11 let you in ; but you might 
see the woman. They won't let her stop long, 
'specially takin' on as she was.' 

Indeed it was not long ere Musky Mag 
emerged, reluctant and pallid, trembling at the 
mouth, staring but seeing nothing. Grimes 
took her by the arm and led her aside, with 
Viney. * Here's a friend o' Dan's,' Grimes 
said, not unkindly, giving the woman a shake 
of the arm. *He wants to know how he's 
gettin' on.' 

* What's 'nucleate?' she asked hoarsely, 
with a dull look in Viney's face. 'What's 
'nucleate ? I heard a doctor say to let 'im rest 
to-night an' 'nucleate in the mornin'. What 's 
'nucleate ? ' 

'Some sort o' operation,' Grimes hazarded. 

• Did they say anything else ? ' 

* Blinded,' the woman answered weakly. 

* Blinded. But the pain 's eased with the oil.' 

* What did he say ? ' interposed Viney, fullest 
of his own concerns. * Did he say some one 
did it?' 

* He told me about it — ^whispered. But I 
shan't say nothing ; nor him, not till he comes 
out.' 
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• I say — he mustn't get talkin' about it/ 
Viney said, anxiously. * It — it 11 upset things. 
Tell him when you see him. Here, listen.' 
He took her aside out of Grimes's hearing. 
* It wouldn't do/ he said, ' it wouldn't do to 
have anybody charged or anything just now. 
We 've got something big to pull off. I say — 
I ought to see him, you know. Can't I see 
him ? But there — some one might know me. 
No. But you must tell him. He mustn't go 
informing, or anything like that, not yet. Tell 
him, won't you ? ' 

* Chargin' ? Informin' ? ' Mag answered, with 
contempt in her shaking voice. * 'Course 'e 
wouldn't go informin', not Dan. Dan ain't that 
sort — 'e looks arter hisself, 'e does ; 'e don't go 
chargin' people. Not if 'e was dyin'.' 

Indeed Viney did not sufficiently understand 
the morals of Blue Gate : where to call in the 
aid of the common enemy, the police, was a 
foul trick to which none would stoop. In Blue 
Gate a man inflicted his own punishments, and 
to ask aid of the police was worse than mean 
and scandalous : it was weak ; and that in a 
place where the weak Mid not last,' as the 
phrase went It was the one restraint, the sole 
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virtue of the place, enduring to death; and 
like some other virtues, in some other places, 
it had its admixture of necessity ; for every- 
body was * wanted ' in turn, and to call for the 
help of a policeman who might, as likely as not, 
begfin by seizing oneself by the collar, would 
even have been poor policy : bad equally for 
the individual and for the community. So 
that to resort to the law's help in any form was 
classed with ' narking ' as the unpardonable sin. 

* You 're sure o* that, are you ? ' asked Viney, 
apprehensively. 

* Sure ? 'Course I 'm sure. Dunno what 
sort o* chap you take 'im for. 'E*s no nark. 
An* besides — 'e can't. There's other things, 
an 

She turned away with a sigh that was near 
a sob, and her momentary indignation lapsed 
once more into anxious grief. 

Viney went off with his head confused and 
his plans in the melting-pot. Ogle's scheme 
was gone by the board, and alone he could 
scarce trust himself in any enterprise so 
desperate. What should he do now ? Make 
what terms he might with Captain Nat? 
Need was pressing ; but he must think. 



CHAPTER XXV 

STEPHEN'S TALE 

I HAVE said something of the change in 
my grandfather's habits after the news 
of the loss of the yuno and my father's death; 
something but not all. Not only was he 
abstracted in manner and aged in look, but 
he grew listless in matters of daily life, and 
even doubtful and infirm of purpose : an 
amazing thing in him, whose decision of 
character had made his a corner of the world 
in which his will was instant law. And with 
it, and through it all, I could feel that I was 
the cause. * It ain't the place for you, Stevy, 
never the place for you,' he would say, wistful 
and moody ; wholly disregarding my protests, 
which I doubt he even heard. * I 've put one 
thing right,' he said once, thinking aloud, as 
I sat on his knee ; ' but it ain't enough ; it 
ain't enough.' And I was sure that he was 
thinking of the watches and spoons. 

296 
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As to that matter, people with valuables 
had wholly ceased from coming to the private 
compartment. But the pale man still sat in 
his corner, and Joe the potman still supplied 
the drink he neglected. His uneasiness grew 
less apparent in a day or so ; but he remained 
puzzled and curious, though no doubt well 
enough content with this, the most patent 
example of Grandfather Nat's irresolution. 

As for Mr. Cripps, that deliberate artist's 
whole practice of life was disorganised by 
Captain Nat's indifference, and he was driven 
to depend for the barest necessaries on the 
casual generosity of the bar. In particular he 
became the client of the unsober sailor I have 
spoken of already : the disciplinarian, who had 
roared confirmation of my grandfather's orders 
when the man of the silver spoons got his 
dismissal. This sailor was old in the ways of 
Wapping, as in the practice of soaking, it 
would seem, and he gave himself over to no 
crimp. Being ashore, with money to spend, 
he preferred to come alone to the bar of The 
Hole in the Wall, and spend it on himself, 
getting full measure for every penny. Beyond 
his talent of ceaselessly absorbing liquor with* 
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out becoming wholly drunk, and a shrewd 
eye for his correct change, he exhibited the 
single personal characteristic of a very demon- 
strative respect for Captain Nat Kemp. He 
would confirm my grandfather's slightest order 
with shouts and threats, which as often as not 
were only to be quelled by a shout or a 
threat from my grandfather himself; a thing 
of instant effect, however. * Ay, ay, sir ! * the 
man would answer, and humbly return to his 
pot 'Cap'en's orders' he would sometimes 
add, with a wink and a hoarse whisper to a 
chance neighbour. * Always *bey cap'en's 
orders. Knowed 'em both, father afC son.' 

So that Mr. Cripps's ready acquiescence in 
whatever was said loudly, and in particular his 
own habit of blandiloquence, led to a sort of 
agreement between the two, and an occasional 
drink at the sailor's expense. 

But, meantime, his chief patron was grown 
so abstracted from considerations of the neces- 
sities of genius, so impervious to hints, so 
deaf to all suggestion of grant-in-aid, that 
Mr, Cripps was driven to a desperate and 
dramatic stroke. One morning he appeared 
in the bar carrying the board for the sign; 



f 
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no tale of a board, no description or account 
of a board, no estimate or admeasurement of 
a board ; but the actual, solid, material board 
itself. 

By what expedient he had acquired it did 
not fully appear, and, indeed, with him, cash 
and credit were about equally scarce. But 
upon one thing he most vehemently insisted : 
that he dared not return home without the 
money to pay for it. The ravening creditor 
would be lying in wait at the corner of his 
street. 

Mr. Cripps's device for breaking through 
Captain Nat's abstraction succeeded beyond 
all calculation. For my grandfather laid 
hands on Mr. Cripps and the board together, 
and hauled both straightway into the skippers' 
parlour at the back. 

'There's the board,' he said with decision, 
*an' there's you. Where's the paints an' 
brushes ? ' 

Mr. Cripps's stock of paints was low, it 
seemed, or exhausted. His brushes were at 
home and — his creditor was at the corner of 
the street. 

* If I could take the proceeds ' — Mr. Cripps 
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began ; but Grandfather Nat interrupted. 
* Here's you, an' here's the board, an' we'll 
soon get the tools : I '11 send for 'em or buy 
new. Here, Joe! Joe '11 get 'em. You say 
what you want, an' he'll fetch 'em. Here 
you are, an' here you stick, an' do my sign- 
board ! ' 

Mr. Cripps dared not struggle for his liberty, 
and indeed a proihise of his meals at the 
proper hours reconciled him to my grand- 
father's defiance of Magna Qiarta. So the 
skippers' parlour became his studio ; and there 
he was left in company with his materials, a 
pot of beer, and a screw of tobacco. I much 
desired to see the painting, but it was ruled 
that Mr. Cripps must not be disturbed. I 
think I must have restrained my curiosity for 
an hour at least, ere I ventured on tip-toe to 
peep through a little window used for the 
passing in and out of drinks and empty 
glasses. Here my view was somewhat ob- 
structed by Mr. Cripps's pot, which, being 
empty, he had placed upside down in the 
opening, as a polite intimation to whomsoever 
it might concern; but I could see that Mr. 
Cripps's labours having proceeded so far as 
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the selection of a convenient chair, he was 
now taking relaxation in profound slumber. 
So I went away and said nothing. 

When at last he was disturbed by the arrival 
of his dinner, Mr. Cripps regained conscious* 
ness with a sudden bounce that almost de- 
posited him on the floor. 

* Conception,' he gasped, rubbing his eyes, 
•conception, an' meditation, an* invention, is 
what you want in a job like this ! ' 

* Ah,' replied my grandfather grimly, 'that's 
all, is it? Then common things like dinner 
don't matter. Perhaps Joe'd better take it 
away ? ' 

But it seemed that Mr. Cripps wanted his 
dinner too. He had it ; but Grandfather Nat 
made it clear that he should consider medita- 
tion wholly inconsistent with tea. So that, 
in course of the afternoon, Mr. Cripps was 
fain to paint the board white, and so earn a 
liberal interval of rest, while it dried. And 
at night he went away home without the price 
of the board, but, instead, a note to the effect 
that the amount was payable on application 
to Captain Kemp at the Hole in the Wall, 
Wapping. This note was the production, 
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after three successive failures, of my own pen, 
and to me a matter of great pride and delight ; 
so that I was sadly disappointed to observe 
that Mr. Cripps received it with emotions of 
a wholly different character. 

Next morning Mr. Cripps returned to 
durance with another pot and another screw 
of tobacco. Grandfather Nat had business 
in the Minories in the matter of a distiller's 
account ; and for this reason divers injunctions, 
stipulations, and warnings were entered into 
and laid upon Mr. Cripps before his departure. 
As for instance : — 

It was agreed that Mr. Cripps should remain 
in the skippers' parlour. 

Also (after some trouble) that no exception 
should be made to the foregoing stipulation, 
even in the event of Mr. Cripps feeling it 
necessary to go out somewhere to study a 
brick wall (or the hole in it) from nature. 

Nor even if he felt overcome by the smell 
of paint. 

Agreed, however : that an Exception be 
granted in the event of the house being on 
fire. 

Further : this with more trouble : that one 
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pot of beer before dinner is enough for any 
man seriously bent on the pursuit of art. 

Moreover : that the board must not be 
painted white again. 

Lastly: that the period of invention and 
meditation be considered at an end ; and that 
sleep on Mr. Cripps's part be regarded as an 
acknowledgment that meals are over for the 
day. 

These articles being at lengfth agreed and 
confirmed, and Mr. Cripps having been duly 
witnessed to make certain marks with charcoal 
on the white board, as a guarantee of good 
faith, Grandfather Nat and I set out for the 
Minories. 

His moodiness notwithstanding, it was part 
of his new habit to keep me near him as much 
as possible, day and night, with a sort of 
wistful jealousy. So we walked hand in hand 
over the swing bridge, past Paddy's Goose, 
into the Highway, and on through that same 
pageant of romance and squalor. The trades- 
men at their doors saluted Grandfather Nat 
with a subdued regard, as I had observed 
most people to do since the news of the 
Juno's wreck. Indeed that disaster was very 
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freely spoken of, all along the water-side, as 
a deliberate scuttling, and it was felt that 
Captain Nat could lay his bereavement to 
something worse than the fair chance of the 
seas. Such things were a part of the daily 
talk by the Docks, and here all the familiar 
features were present ; while it was especially 
noted that nothing had been seen of Viney 
since the news came. He meant to lie safe, 
said the gossips; since, as a bankrupt, he 
stood to gain nothing by the insurance. 

One tradesman alone, a publican just beyond 
Blue Gate, greeted my grandfather noisily, 
but he was thoughtless with the pride of 
commercial achievement. For he was en- 
larging his bar, a large one already, by the 
demolition of the adjoining shop, and he was 
anxious to exhibit and explain his designs. 

*Why, good mornin' Cap'en,' cried the 
publican, from amid scaffold poles and brick- 
dust. 'You're a stranger lately. See what 
I 'm doin' ? Here : come in here an' look. 
How 's this, eh ? Another pair o' doors just 
over there, an' the bar brought round like 
so, an' that for Bottle an' Jug, and throw the 
rest into Public Bar. Eh ? ' 
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The party wall had already been removed, 
and the structure above rested on baulks and 
beams. The bar was screened off now from 
the place of its enlargement by nothing but 
canvas and tarpaulin, and my grandfather and 
his acquaintance stood with their backs to 
this, to survey the work of the builders. 

Waiting by my grandfather's side while he 
talked, I was- soon aware that business was 
brisk in the bar beyond the canvas; and I 
listened idly to the hum of custom and debate. 
Suddenly I grew aware of a voice I knew — 
an acrid voice just within the canvas. 

* Then if you 're useless, I ain't/ said the 
voice, *an' I shan't let it drop.' And indeed 
it was Mrs. Grimes who spoke. 

I looked up quickly at Grandfather Nat, 
but he was interested in his discussion, and 
plainly had not heard. Mrs. Grimes's declara- 
tions drew a growling answer in a man's voice, 
wholly indistinct; and I found a patch in the 
canvas, with a loose corner, which afforded a 
peep-hole. 

Mrs. Grimes was nearest, with her back to 
the canvas, so that her skirts threatened to 
close my view. Opposite her were two 
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persons, in the nearest of whom I was sur- 
prised to recognise the coarse-faced woman I 
had seen twice before : once when she came 
asking confused questions of Grandfather Nat 
about the man who sold a watch, and once 
when she fainted at the inquest, and Mrs. 
Grimes was too respectable to stay near her. 
The woman looked sorrowful and drawn about 
the eyes and cheeks, and she held to the arm 
of a tall, raw-boned man. His face was 
seamed with ragged and blistered skin, and 
he wore a shade over the hollows where now, 
peeping upward, I could see no eyes, but shut 
and sunken lids ; so that at first it was hard 
to recognise the fellow who had been talking 
to this same coarse-faced woman by Blue 
Gate, when she left him to ask those questions 
of my grandfather ; and indeed I should never 
have remembered him but that the woman 
brought him to my mind. 

It was this man whose growling answer I 
had heard. Now Mrs. Grimes spoke again. 

* All my fault from the beginning ? ' she said. 

* O yes, I like that : because I wanted to keep 
myself respectable ! My fault or not, I shan't 

wait any longer for you. If I ain't to have it, 

u 
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you shan't. An' if I can't get the money I can 
get something else.' 

The man growled again and swore, and beat 
his stick impotently on the floor. * You *re a 
fool, ' he said. * Can't you wait till I 'm a bit 
straight ? You an' your revenge ! Pah ! 
When there 's money to be had ! ' 

* Not much to be had your way, it sfiems, 
the mess you've made of it; an' precious 
likely to do any better now, ain't you."^ An' 
as to money — well there 's rewards given ' 

Grandfather Nat's hand fell on my cap, and 
startled me. He had congratulated his friend, 
approved his plans, made a few suggestions, 
and now was ready to resume the walk. He 
talked still as he took my hand, and stood thus 
for a few minutes by the door, exchanging 
views with the publican on the weather, the 
last ships in, and the state of trade. I heard 
one more growl, louder and angrier than the 
others, from beyond the screen, and a sharper 
answer, and then there was a movement and 
the slam of a door ; and I got over the step, 
and stretched my grandfather's arm and my 
own to see Mrs. Grimes go walking up the 
street 
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When we were free ot the publican, I told 
Grandfather Nat that I had seen Mrs. Grimes 
in the bar. He made so indifferent a reply 
that I said nothing of the conversation I had 
overheard ; for indeed I knew nothing of its 
significance. And so we went about our 
business. 



1 



CHAPTER XXVI 

STEPHEN'S TALE 

ON our way home we were brought to a 
stand at the swing bridge, which lay 
open to let through a ship. We were too late 
for the perilous lock ; for already the capstans 
were going, and the ship's fenders were 
squeaking and groaning against the masonry. 
So we stood and waited till fore, main, and 
mizzen had crawled by ; and then I was sur- 
prised to observe, foremost and most im- 
patient among the passengers on the opposite 
side, Mr. Cripps. 

The winches turned, and the bridge swung ; 
and my surprise grew, when I perceived that 
Mr. Cripps made no effort to avoid Grand- 
father Nat, but hurried forward to meet him. 

* Well,' said my grandfather gruffly, * house 
on fire } ' 

' No, sir — no. But I thought ^ 

* Sign done ? * 

806 
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* No, Cap*en, not done exactly. But I just 
got curious noos, an' so I come to meet you/ 

* What 's the news ? ' 

* Not p'raps exactly as you might say noos, 
sir, but information — information that's been 
transpired to me this mornin'. More or less 
unique information, so to say, — uncommon 
unique ; much uniquer than usual.' 

With these repetitions Mr. Cripps looked 
hard in my grandfather's eyes, as one does 
who wishes to break news, or lead up to a 
painful subject. * What 's it all about ? ' asked 
Grandfather Nat. 

* The Juno.* 
•Well?' 

'She zuas scuttled wilful, Cap'en Kemp, 
scuttled wilful by Beecher. It's more'n 
rumour or scandal : it 's plain evidence.' 

My grandfather looked fixedly at Mr. 
Cripps. 'What's the plain evidence?' he 
asked. 

' That chap that 's been so much in the bar 
lately,' Mr. Cripps answered, his eyes wide 
with the importance of his discovery. * The 
chap that soaks so heavy, an' shouts at any one 
you order out. He was aboard the Juno on 
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the voyage out, an' he deserted at Monte 
Video to a homeward bound ship.' 

'Then he doesn't know about the wreck.' 
I thought my grandfather made this objection 
almost eagerly. 

* No, Cap'en ; but he deserted 'cos he said 
he preferred bein' on a ship as was meant to 
come back, an' one as had some grub aboard 
—him an' others. Beecher tried to pile 'em 
up time an' again; an' says the chap— ConoUy's 
his name — says he, anything as went wrong 
aboard the Juno was Beecher's doin' ; which 
was prophesied in the foc'sle a score o' times 
'fore she got to Monte Video. An' — an' 
ConoUy said more.' Mr. Cripps stole another 
sidelong glance at Grandfather Nat. 'Con- 
fidential to me this mornin', Conolly said 
more.' 

• What ? ' 

' He said it was the first officer, your son, 
Cap'en, as prevented the ship bein' piled up 
on the voyage out, an' all but knocked Beecher 
down once. An' he said they was near fightin' 
half the time he was with 'em, an' he said — 
surprisin' solemn too — solemn as a man could 
as was half drunk — that after what he 'd seen 
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an' heard, anything as happened to the first 
mate was no accident, or anything like it 
That's what he said, cap'en, confidential to 
me this mornin'/ 

We were walking along together now ; and 
Mr. Cripps seemed puzzled that his informa- 
tion produced no more startling effect on my 
grandfather. The old man's face was pale and 
hard, but there was no sign of surprise ; which 
was natural, seeing that this was no news, as 
Mr. Cripps supposed, but merely confirmation. 

* He said there was never any skipper so 
partic'ler about the boats an' davits bein' kep' 
in order as Beecher was that trip,' Mr. Cripps 
proceeded. *An' he kep' his own life-belt 
wonderful handy. As for the crew, they kep' 
their kit-bags packed all the time ; they could 
see enough for that. An' he said there was 
some as could say more 'n he could.' 

We came in view of the Hole in the Wall, 
and Mr. Cripps stopped short *He don't 
know I 'm tellin' you this,' he said. ' He came 
in the skippers' room with a drink, an' got 
talkin' confidential. He's very close about it. 
You know what sailors are.' 

Grandfather Nat frowned, and nodded. 
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Indeed nobody knew better the common 
sailor-man's horror of complications and ' land- 
shark' troubles ashore: of anything that 
might lead to his being asked for responsible 
evidence, even for his own protection. It 
gave impunity to three-quarters of the iniquity 
practised on the high seas. 

*An' then o' course he's a deserter/ Mr. 
Cripps proceeded. 'So I don't think you'd 
better say I told you, cap'en — not to him. 
You can give information — or I can — an' then 
they'll make him talk, at the Old Bailey; 
an' they 'U bring others.' 

Grandfather Nat winced, and turned away. 
Then he stopped again and said angrily : 
* Damn you, don't meddle ! Keep your mouth 
shut, an' don't meddle.' 

Mr. Cripps's jaw dropped, and his very 
nose paled. * But — but — ' he stammered, 
*but, Cap'en, it's murder 1 Murder agin 
Beecher an' Viney too ! You '11 do something, 
when it 's your own son ! Your own son. An' 
it 's murder, Cap'en ! ' 

My grandfather went two steps on his way, 
with a stifled groan. ' Murder ! ' he muttered, 
' murder it is, by the law of England I ' 
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Mr. Cripps came at his heels, very blank in 
the face. Suddenly my grandfather turned on 
him again, pale and fierce. * Shut your mouth, 
d'ye hear? Stow your slack jaw, an' mind 
your own business, or I '11 * 

Grandfather Nat /lifted his hand ; and I 
believe nothing but a paralysis of terror kept 
Mr. Cripps from a bolt. Several people 
stopped to stare, and the old man saw it. So 
he checked his wrath and walked on. 

* I '11 see that man,' he said presently, 
flinging the words at Mr. Cripps over his 
shoulder. And so we reached the Hole in 
the Wall. 

Mr. Cripps sat speechless in the bar and 
trembled, while Grandfather Nat remained 
for an hour in the skippers' parlour with 
ConoUy the half-drunken. What they said 
one to another I never learned, nor even if 
my grandfather persuaded the man to tell him 
anything; though there can be no doubt he 
did. 

For myself, I moved uneasily about the 
bar-parlour, and presently I slipped out into the 
alley to gaze at the river from the stair-head. 
I was troubled vaguely, as a child often is who 
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strives to analyse the behaviour of his elders. 
I stared some while at the barges and the 
tugs, and at Bill Stagg's boat with its cage 
of fire, as it went in and about among the 
shipping; I looked at the bills on the wall, 
where new tales of men and women Found 
Drowned displaced those of a week ago ; and 
I fell again into the wonderment and conjecture 
they always prompted; and last I turned up 
the alley, though whether to look out on the 
street or to stop at the bar-parlour door, I had 
not determined. 

As I went, I grew aware of a tall, florid 
man with thick boots and very large whiskers, 
who stood at the entry, and regarded me 
with a wide and ingratiating smile. I had 
some cloudy remembrance of having seen 
him before, walking in the street of Wapping 
Wall ; and, as he seemed to be coming to 
meet me, I went on past the bar-parlour door 
to meet him. 

'Ah!' he said with a slight glance toward 
the door, 'you're a smart fellow, I can see.' 
And he patted my head and stooped. * Now 
I 've got something to show you. See 
there ! ' 
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He pulled a watch from his pocket and 
opened it I was much interested to see that 
the inward part swung clear out from the 
case, on a hinge, exactly as I had seen happen 
with another watch on my first evening at 
the Hole in the Wall. ' That 's a rum trick, 
ain't it ? ' observed the stranger, smiling wider 
than even 

I assented, and thanked him for the 
demonstration. 

'Ah,' he replied, *you 're as clever a lad as 
ever I see ; but I lay you never see a watch 
like that before } ' 

' Yes I did,' I answered heartily. * I saw one 
once.' 

*No, no,' said the florid man, still toying 
with the watch, * I don't believe that — it 's 
your gammon. Why, where did you see 
one } ' 

He shot another stealthy glance toward the 
bar-parlour door as he said it, and the glance 
was so unlike the smile that my sleeping 
caution was alarmed. I remembered how my 
grandfather had come by the watch with the 
M on the back; and I remembered his re- 
peated warnings that I must not talk. 
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the stranger. 

'In a man's hand/ I said, with stolid 
truth. 

He looked at me so sharply through his 
grin that I had an uncomfortable feeling that 
I had somehow let out the secret after all. 
But I resolved to hold on tight. 

' Ha ! ha ! ' he laughed, ' in a man's hand, 
of course! I knew you was a smart one. 
Mine hasn't got any letter on the back, you 
see.' 

* No/ I answered with elaborate indifference; 
'no letter.' And as I spoke I found more 
matter of surprise. For if I had eyes in my 
head — and indeed I had sharp ones — there 
was Mrs. Grimes in a dark entry across the 
street, watching this grinning questioner and 
me. 

' Some have letters on the back/ said the 
questioner. 'Mine ain't that sort. What 
sort ' 

Here Joe the potman dropped, or knocked 
over, something in the bar-parlour; and the 
stranger started. 

' I think I 'm wanted indoors/ I said, 
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moving off, glad of the interruption. * Good- 
bye ! ' 

The florid stranger rose and walked off at 
once, with a parting smile. He turned at the 
corner, and went straight away, without so 
much as a look toward the entry where Mfs. 
Grimes was. I fancied he walked rather like 
a policeman. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

IN THE BAR-PARLOUR 

DAN OGLE, blinded and broken, but 
silent and saving his revenge : Musky 
Mag, stricken and pitiable, but faithful even if 
to death : Henry Viney, desperate but fearful, 
and urgently needy : these three skulked at 
bay in dark holes by Blue Gate. 

Sullen and silent to doggedness. Ogle would 
give no word to the hospital doctors of how 
his injury had befallen ; and in three days he 
would brook confinement no longer, but rose 
and broke away, defiant of persuasion, to grope 
into the outer world by aid of Mag's arm. 
Blind George was about still, but had scarcely 
been near the H igh way except at night, when, 
as he had been wont to boast, he was as good 
as most men with sound eyes. It was thought 
that he spent his days over the water, as would 
be the way of one feeling the need of tem- 
porary caution. It did not matter : that could 
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rest a bit. Blind George should be paid, and 
paid bitter measure ; but first the job in hand, 
first the scheme he had interrupted ; first the 
money. 

Here were doubt and difficulty. Dan Ogle's 
plan of murder and comprehensive pillage 
was gone by the board ; he was next to help- 
less. It was plain that, whatever plan was 
followed, Viney must bear the active part ; and 
Dan Ogle raved and cursed to find his partner 
so unpractised a ruffian, so cautious and doubt- 
ful a confederate. 

Mrs. Grimes made the matter harder, and 
it was plain that the thing must be either 
brought to a head or wholly abandoned, if only 
on her account For she had her own idea, 
with her certain revenge on Captain Nat, 
and a contingent reward; furthermore, she 
saw her brother useless. And things were 
brought to a head when she would wait 
no more, but carried her intrigue to the 
police. 

Nothing but a sudden move would do now, 
desperate as it might be ; and the fact screwed 
Viney to the sticking-place, and gave new 
vigour to Ogle's shaken frame. After all, the 
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delay had not been great — no more than a few 
days. Captain Nat suspected nothing, and the 
chances lay that the notes were still in hand, 
as they had been when Ogle's sister last saw 
them ; for he could afford to hold them, and 
dispose of them at a later and safer time. The 
one danger was from this manoeuvre of Mrs. 
Grimes : if the police thought well enough of 
her tale to act without preliminary inquiry, 
they might be at the Hole in the Wall with a 
search-warrant at any moment The thing 
must be done at once — that very night. 

Musky Mag had never left Dan's side a 
moment since she had brought him from the 
hospital ; now she was thrust aside, and bidden 
to keep to herself. Viney took to pen, ink 
and paper; and the two men waited im- 
patiently for midnight 

It was then that Viney, with Ogle at his 
elbow, awaited the closing of the Hole in the 
Wall, hidden in the dark entry, whence Mrs. 
Grimes had watched the plain-clothes police- 
man fishing for information a few hours earlier. 
The customers grew noisier as the hour 
neared; and Captain Nat's voice was heard 
enjoining order once or twice, ere at last it 
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was raised to clear the bar. Then the com- 
pany came out, straggling and staggering, 
• wrangling and singing, and melted away into 
the dark, this way and that. Mr. Cripps 
went east, the pale pensioner west, each 
like a man who has all night to get home 
in; and the potman, having fastened the 
shutters, took his coat and hat, and went 
his way also. 

There was but one other tavern in sight, 
and that closed at the same time as the Hole 
in the Wall ; and since none nearer than 
Padd/s Goose remained open till one, 
Wapping Wall was soon dark and empty. 
There were diamond-shaped holes near the 
top of the shutters at the Hole in the Wall, 
and light was visible through these : a sign 
that Captain Nat was still engaged in the bar. 
Presently the light dulled, and then dis- 
appeared: he had extinguished the lamps. 
Now was the time — while he was in the bar- 
parlour. Viney came out from the entry, 
pulling Ogle by the arm, and crossed the 
street. He brought him to the court entrance* 
and placed his hand on the end post. 

* This is the first post in the court,' Viney 
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whispered. ' Wait here while I go. We both 
know what's to do.' 

Viney tip-toed to the bar-parlour door, and 
tapped. There was a heavy footstep within, 
and the door was flung open. There stood 
Captain Nat with the table-lamp in his hand. 
* Who 's that ? ' said Captain Nat. * Come into 
the light.' 

Viney took a deep breath. 'Me,' he 
answered. ' I '11 come in ; I 've got something 
to say.' 

He went in side-foremost, with his back 
against the door-post, and Captain Nat turned 
slowly, each man watching the other. Then 
the landlord put the lamp on the table, and 
shut the door. * Well,' he said, ' I '11 hear you 
say it.' 

There was something odd about Captain 
Nat's eyes: something new, and something 
that Viney did not like. Hard and quiet ; not 
anger, it would seem, but something indefin- 
able — and worse. Viney braced himself with 
another inspiration of breath. 

* First,' he said, * I 'm alone here, but I Ve 
left word. There 's a friend o' mine not far off, 
waiting. He 's waiting where he can hear the 
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clock strike on Shadwell Church, just as you 
can hear it here ; an' if I 'm not back with him, 
safe an' sound, when it strikes one, he 's going 
to the police with some papers I 've given him, 
in an envelope. 

* Ah. An' what papers ? ' 

* Papers I 've written myself. Papers with 
a sort of private log in them — not much like 
the one they showed 'em at Lloyd's — of the 
loss of the Florence years enough ago, when a 
man named Dan Webb was killed. Papers 
with the names of most of the men aboard, an' 
hints as to where to find some of 'em : Bill 
Stagg, for instance, A. B. They may not want 
to talk, but they can be made.' 

Captain Nat's fixed look was oddly im- 
passive. * Have you got it on the papers,' he 
said, in a curiously even voice, as though he 
recited a lesson learned by rote ; ' have you 
got it on the papers that Dan Webb had got 
at the rum, an' was lost through bein' drunk ? ' 

* No, I haven't ; an' much good it 'ud do ye 
if I had. Drunk or sober he died in that 
wreck, an' not a man aboard but knew all 
about that. I 've told you, before, what it is 
by law : Murder. Murder an' the Rope.' 
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*Ay/ said Captain Nat in the same even 
voice, though the tones grew in significance as 
he went on. * Ay, you have ; an' you made 
me pay for the information. Murder it is, an* 
the Rope, by the law of England.' 

* Well, I want none of your money now ; I 
want my own. I '11 go back an' bum those 
papers,— or give 'em to you, if you like — an' 
you'll never see me again, if you'll do one 
thing — not with your money.' 

'What?' 

* Give me my partner's leather pocket-book 
and my eight hundred and ten pounds that 
was in it. That 's first an' last of my business 
here to-night, an' all I 've got to say.' 

For a moment Captain Nat's impassibility 
was disturbed, and he looked sharply at Viney. 
* Ha ! ' he said, * what 's this ? Partner's pocket- 
book ? Notes ? What ? ' 

' I 've said it plain, an' you understand me. 
Time 's passing, Cap'en Kemp, an' you 'd better 
not waste it arguing; one o'clock '11 strike 
before long. The money I came an' spoke 
about when they found Marr in the river ; you 
had it all the time, an' you knew it That 's 
what I want : nothing o' yours, but my own 
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money. Give me my own money, an' save 
your neck.* 

Captain Nat compressed his lips, and folded 
his arms. ' There was a woman knew about 
this/ he said slowly, after a pause, 'a woman 
an' a maa They each took a try at that 
money, in different ways. They must be 
friends o' yours.' 

* Time 's going, Cap'en Kemp, time 's going ! 
Listen to reason, an' give me what 's my own. 
I want nothing o' yours ; nothing but my own. 
To save you ; and — and that boy. You 've got 
a boy to remember : think o' the boy ! ' 

Captain Nat stood for a little, silent and 
thoughtful, his eyes directed absently on Viney, 
as though he saw him not ; and as he stood so 
the darkness cleared from his face. Not that 
moment's darkness only, but all the hardness 
of years seemed to abate in the old skipper's 
features, so that presently Captain Nat stood 
transfigured. 

* Ay,' he said at last, ' the boy— I '11 think o' 
the boy, God bless him ! You shall have your 
money, Viney : though whether it ought to be 
yours I don't know. Viney, when you came in 
I was ready to break you in pieces with my 
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bare hands — which I could do easy, as you 
know well enough.' He stretched forth the 
great knotted hands, and Viney shrank before 
them. ' I was ready to kill you with my hands, 
an' would ha' done it, for a reason I '11 tell you 
of, afterwards. But I 've done evil enough, an' 
I '11 do no more. You shall have your money. 
Wait here, an' I '11 fetch it.' 

* Now no — no tricks, you know ! ' said Viney, 
a little nervously, as the old man turned to- 
ward the staircase door. 

* Tricks ? ' came the answer. * No. An end 
of all tricks.' And Captain Nat tramped 
heavily up the stair. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

STEPHEN'S TALE 

MY grandfather was uncommonly silent 
all that day, after his interview with 
ConoUy. He bade me good night when I 
went to bed, and kissed me ; but he said no 
more, though he sat by my bed till I fell 
asleep, while Joe attended the bar. 

I had a way, now and again, of waking 
when the bar was closed — ^perhaps because 
of the noise ; and commonly at these times I 
lay awake till Grandfather Nat came to bed, 
to bid him good-night once more. It was so 
this night, the night of nights. I woke at the 
shouting and the stumbling into the street, 
and lay while the bar was cleared, and the 
doors banged and fastened. 

My grandfather seemed to stay uncommonly 
long ; and presently, as the night grew stiller, 
I was aware of voices joined in conversation 
below. I wondered greatly who could be 
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talking with Grandfather Nat at this hour, 
and I got out of bed to listen at the stair-head. 
It could not be Bill Stagg, for the voices were 
in the bar-parlour, and not in the store-place 
behind; and it was not Joe the potman, for 
I had heard him go, and I knew his step 
well. I wondered if Grandfather Nat would 
mind if I went down to see. 

I was doubtful, and I temporised ; I began 
to put on some clothes, listening from time 
to time at the stair-head, in hope that I might 
recognise the other voice. But indeed both 
voices were indistinct, and I could not dis- 
tinguish one from the other. And then of a 
sudden the stair-foot door opened, and my 
grandfather came upstairs, heavy and slow. 

I doubted what he might say when he saw 
my clothes on, but h^ seemed not to notice it 
He brought a candle in from the landing, 
and he looked strangely grave — grave with a 
curious composure. He went to the little 
wall-cupboard at his bed-head, and took out 
the cash-box, which had not been downstairs 
since the pale man had ceased work. * Stevy 
my boy,' he said, 'have you said your 
prayers ? ' 
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'Yes, grandfather.' 

* An' didn't forget Gran'father Nat ?* 

* No, grandfather, I never forget you/ 
*Good boy, Stevy.' He took the leather 

pocket-book from the box, and knelt by my 
side, with his arm about me. 'Stevy,' he 
said, 'here's this money. It ain't ours, Stevy, 
neither yours nor mine, an' we *ve no right to 
it I kept it for you, but I did wrong; an' 
worse, I was leadin' you wrong. Will you 
give it up, Stevy ? ' 

*Why, yes, grandfather.' Truly that was 
an easy enough thing to say; and in fact I 
was in some way pleased to know that my 
mother had been right, after all. 

* Right, Stevy; be an honest boy always, 
and an honest man — better than me. Since 
I was a boy like you, I 've gone a long way 
wrong, an' I 've been a bad man, Stevy, a bad 
man some ways, at least An' now, Stevy, 
I 'm goin* away — ^for a bit Presently, when 
I'm gone, you can go to the stairs an' call 
Bill Stagg — he'll come at once. Call Bill 
Stagg — he'll stay with you to-night You 
don't mind Bill Stagg, do you ? ' 

Bill Stagg was an excellent friend of mine, 
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and I liked his company; but I could not 
understand Grandfather Nat's going away. 
Where was he going, and why, so late at 
night ? 

* Never mind that just now, Stevy. I 'm 
going away — ^for a bit ; an' whatever happens 
you'll always say prayers night an* mornin' 
for Gran'father Nat, won't you? An' be a 
good boy. 

There was something piteous now in my 
grandfather's hard, grave face. 'Don't go, 
grandfather,' I pleaded, with my arm at his 
neck, 'don't go! Grandfather Nat! You're 
not — not going to die, are you ? ' 

'That's as God wills, my boy. We must 
all die some day.' 

I think he was near breaking down here; 
but at the moment a voice called up the 
stairs. 

'Are you coming?* said the voice. 
* Time's nearly up!' And it frightened me 
more than I can say to know this second voice 
at last for Viney's. 

But my grandfather was firm again at once. 
'Yes,' he cried, 'I'm coming! . . . No more 
to do, Stevy — ^snivelling's no good.* And 
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then Grandfather Nat put his hands clumsily 
together, and shut his eyes like a little 
child. * God bless an' save this boy, whatever 
happens. Amen,' said Grandfather Nat. 

Then he rose, and took from the cash-box 
the watch that the broken-nosed man had 
sold. 'There's that, too,' he said musingly. 
* I dunno why I kep' it so long.' And with 
that he shut the cash-box, and strode across 
to the landing. He looked back at me for 
a moment, but said nothing; and then 
descended the stairs. 

Bewildered and miserably frightened, I 
followed him. I could neither reason nor cry 
out, and I had an agonised hope that I was 
not really awake, and that this was just such 
a nightmare as had afflicted me on the night 
of the murder at our door. I crouched on the 
lower stairs, and listened. . • . 

*Yes. I've got it,* said my grandfather, 
answering an eager question. 'There it is. 
Look at that — count the notes.' 

I heard a hasty scrabbling of paper. 

* Right ? ' asked my grandfather. 

* Quite right,' Viney answered ; and there 
was exultation in his voice. 
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* Pack 'em up — put 'em safe in your pocket. 
Quite safe? There's the watch, too; I paid 
for that.* 

'O, the watch? Well, all right, I don't 
mind having that too, since you're pressing. 
• • . You might ha' saved a deal of trouble, 
yours an' mine too, if you'd done all this 
before.' 

* Yes, you 're right ; but I clear up all now. 
You've got the notes all quite safe, have 
you ?' 

* All safe.' There was the sound oi a slap 
on a breast-pocket. 

* And the watch ? ' 

* Ay ; and the watch*' 
•Good!' . . • 

I heard a bounce and a gasp of terror; 
and then my grandfather's voice again. 
'Come! Come, Vineyl We'll be quits to 
the end. We're bad men both, an' we'll go 
to the police together. Bring your papers, 
Viney ! Tell 'em about the Florence an' Dan 
Webb, an' I '11 tell 'em about the Juno an' my 
boy ! I 've got my witnesses — an' I '11 find 
more — a dozen to your one! Come, Viney! 
I '11 have justice done now, on both of us T 
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I could stay no longer. Viney was 
struggling desperately, reasoning, entreating. 
I pushed open the staircase door, but neither 
seemed to note me. My grandfather had 
Viney by arm and collar, and was shaking him, 
face downward. 

* I '11 go halves, Kemp — I '11 go halves,* 
Viney gasped hoarsely. ' Divide how you 
like — but don't, don't be a fool! Take five 
hundred I Think o' the boy ! ' 

* I *ve thought of the boy, an' I Ve thought 
of his father! God 11 mind the boy youVe 
made an orphan ! Come ! ' 

My grandfather flung wide the door, and 
tumbled Viney up the steps into the court 
The little table with the lamp on it rocked 
from a kick, and I saved it by sheer instinct, 
for I was sick with terror. 

I followed into the court, and saw my 
grandfather now nearly at the street corner, 
hustling and dragging his prisoner. *Dan! 
Dan!' Viney was crying, struggling wildly. 
* Dan ! I 've got it ! Draw him off me, Dan ! 
Go for the kid an' draw him off! Go foi 
the kid on the stairs ! ' 

And I could see a man come groping 
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between the wall and the posts, a hand feeling 
from one post to the next, and the stick in the 
other hand scraping the wall. I ran out to 
the farther side of the alley. 

Viney's shout distracted my grandfather's 
attention, and I saw him looking anxiously 
back. With that Viney took his chance, and 
flung himself desperately round the end post 
His collar went with a rip, and he ran. For 
a moment my grandfather stood irresolute, 
and I ran toward him. *l am safe here,' I 
cried. ' Come away, grandfather ! ' 

But when he saw me clear of the groping 
man, he turned and dashed after Viney ; while 
from the bar-parlour I heard a curse and a 
crash of broken glass. I vaguely wondered 
if Viney's confederate were smashing windows 
in the partition; and then I ran my hardest 
after Grandfather Nat. 

Viney had made up the street toward 
the bridge and Ratcliff Highway, and 
Captain Nat pursued with shouts of *Stop 
him ! ' Breathless and unsteady, I made slow 
progress with my smaller legs over the rough 
cobble-stones, which twisted my feet all ways 
as I ran. But I was conscious of a gathering 
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of other cries ahead, and I struggled on, with 
throbbing head and bursting heart. Plainly 
there were more shouts as I neared the corner, 
and a running of more men than two. And 
when the corner was turned, and the bridge 
and the lock were before me, I saw that the 
chase was over. 

Three bull's-eye lanterns were flashing to 
and fro, pointing their long rays down on the 
black dock-water, and the policemen who 
directed them were calling to dockmen on the 
dark quay, who cried back, and ran, and called 
again. 

* Man in ! ' cried one and another, hurrying 
in from the Highway. 'Fell off the lock. 
' No, he cut his lucky, an' headered in ! ' ' He 
didn't, I tell ye!' 'Yes, he did!' 'Why I 
see im! 

I could not see my grandfather; and for 
a moment my thumping heart stood still and 
sick with the fear that it was he who was 
drowning in the dock. Then a policeman 
swung his lantern across to the opposite side, 
and in the passing flash Grandfather Nat's 
figure stood hard and clear for an instant and 
no more. He was standing midway on the 
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lock, staring and panting, and leaning on a 
stanchion. 

With a dozen risks of being knocked into 
the dock by excited onlookers, I scrambled 
down to the lock and seized the first stanchion. 
It creaked and tottered in my hand, but I 
went forward, gripping at the swaying chain 
and keeping foothold on the slippery, uneven 
timbers I knew not how. Sometimes the 
sagging chain would give till I felt myself 
pitching headlong, only to be saved by the 
check of the stanchion against the side of 
the socket ; and once the chain hung so low, 
where it had slipped through the next 
stanchion-eye, that I had no choice but to 
let go, and plunge in the dark for the next 
upright — it might have been to plunge into 
space. * Grandfather Nat ! Grandfather Nat ! ' 
went up my little voice among the cries of 
men. * I am coming, Grandfather Nat ! ' 

I reached him somehow at last, and caught 
tight at his wrist. He was leaning on the 
stanchion still, and staring at the dark water. 
'Here I am, grandfather/ I said, 'but I am 
frightened. Stay with me, please ! * 

For a little while he still peered into the 
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gloom. Then he turned and said quietly: 
• I Ve lost him, Stevy. He went over — here.' 

By the sweep of his hand I saw what had 
happened, though I could scarce realise the 
whole matter then and there. As I presently 
learnt, however, Viney was running full for the 
bridge, with Captain Nat shouting behind him, 
when he saw the lanterns of the three police- 
men barring the bridge as they came on their 
beat from the Highway. To avoid them 
he swung aside and made for the lock, with 
his pursuer hard at his heels. Now a lock 
of that sort joins in an angle or mitre at the 
middle, where the two sides meet like a 
valve, pointing to resist the tide ; so that the 
hazardous path along the top turns off sharply 
mid-way. Flying headlong, with thought of 
nothing but the avenger behind him, Viney 
overran the angle, meeting the low chain full 
under his knees ; and so was gone, with a yell 
and a splash. 

Grandfather Nat took me by the collar, and 
turned me round. 'We'll get back, Stevy,' 
he said. * Go on, I '11 hold you tight.' 

And so in the pitchy dark I went back 
along the way I had come, walking before my 
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grandfather as I had done when first I saw 
that lock. The dockmen had flung random 
life-buoys, and now were groping with drags 
and hooks. Some judged that the man must 
have gone under like a stone ; others thought 
it quite likely that a good swimmer might have 
got away quietly. And everybody wished 
to know who the man was, and why he was 
running. 

To all such questions my grandfather made 
the same answer. * It was a man I wanted, 
wanted bad, for the police. You find him, 
dead or alive, an' 1 11 identify him, an' say the 
rest in the proper place; that's all.' Only 
once he amplified this answer, and then he 
said : ' You can judge he was as much afraid 
o' the police as he was o' me, or more. Lode 
where he went, when he saw 'em on the 
bridge!' And again he repeated: 'I'll say 
the rest when he's found, not before; an' 
nobody can make me.' 

He was calm and cool enough now, as I 
could feel as well as hear, for my hand was 
buried in his, while he pushed his way 
stolidly through the little crowd. As for 
myself, I could neither think, nor speak, nor 
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laugh, nor cry, though dizzily conscious of an 
impulse to do all four at once. I had Grand- 
father Nat again, and now he would not go 
away : that I could realise : and I clung with 
all my might to as much of his hand as I 
could grip. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

STEPHEN'S TALE 

BUT I was to have neither time to gather 
my wits nor quiet to assort my emotions : 
for the full issue of that night was not yet. 
Even as we were pushing through the little 
crowd, and even as my grandfather parried 
question with answer, a new cry arose, and at 
the sound the crowd began to melt : for it was 
the cry of * Fire.' 

A single shout at first, and then another, 
and then a clamour of three together, and a 
beat of running feet. Men about us started 
off, and as we rounded the corner, one came 
running back on his tracks. *Cap'en Kemp, 
it 's your house ! ' he cried. * Your house. 
Cap en Kemp ! The Hole in the Wall ! The 
Hole in the Wall ! ' 

Then was dire confusion. I was caught in 
a whirl of running men, and I galloped and 
stumbled along as I might, dragging dependent 
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from my grandfather's hand. Somewhere 
ahead a wavering light danced before my 
eyes, and there was a sudden outburst of loud 
cracks, as of a hundred carters' whips ; and 
then — screams ; screams without a doubt. 
Confusedly my mind went back to Viney's 
confederate, groping in at the bar-parlour 
door. What had he done ? Smashed glass ? 
Glass? It must have been the lamp: the 
lamp on the little table by the door, the lamp 
I had myself saved but ten seconds earlier ! 

Now we were opposite the Hole in the Wall, 
and the loud cracks were joined with a roar of 
flame. Out it came gushing at the crevices 
of doors and shutters, and the corners of doors 
and shutters shrivelled and curled to let out 
more, as though that bulging old wooden 
house were a bursting reservoir of long-pent 
fire that could be held in no more. And still 
there were the screams, hoarser and hoarser, 
from what part within was not to be guessed. 

My grandfather stood me in a doorway, up 
two steps, and ran toward the court, but that 
was impassable. With such fearful swiftness 
had the fire sprung up and over the dry old 
timber on this side, where it had made its 
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beginning, that already a painted board on 
the brick wall opposite was black and smoking 
and glowering red at the edges ; and where I 
stood, across the road, the air was hot and 
painful to the eyes. Grandfather Nat ran 
along the front of the house to the main door, 
but it was blazing and bursting, and he turned 
and ran into the road, with his arm across his 
eyes. Then, with a suddenly increased roar, 
flames burst tenfold in volume and number 
from all the ground floor, and, where a shutter 
fell, all within glowed a sheer red fiunace. 
The spirit was caught at last 

And now I saw a sight that would come 
again in sleep months afterwards, and set me 
screaming in my bed. The cries, which had 
lately died down, sprang out anew amid the 
roar, nearer and clearer, with a keener agony ; 
and up in the club-room, the room of the 
inquests — there at a window appeared the 
Groping Man, a dreadful figure. In no dark- 
ness now, but ringed about with bright flame 
I saw him : the man whose empty, sightless 
eye-pits I had seen scarce twelve hours before 
through a hole in a canvas screen. The shade 
was gone from over the place of the eyes, and 



[ 
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down the seared face and among the rags of 
blistered skin rolled streams of horrible great 
tears, forced from the raw lids by scorching 
smoke. His clothes smoked about him as he 
stood — groping, groping still, he knew not 
whither; and his mouth opened and closed 
with sounds scarce human. 

Grandfather Nat roared distractedly for a 
ladder, called to the man to jump, ran forward 
twice to the hce of the house as though to 
catch him, and twice came staggering back 
with his hands over his eyes, and flying embers 
singeing his hair and his coat. 

The blind man's blackened hands came 
down on the blazing sill, and leapt from the 
touch. Then came a great crash, with a single 
second's dulling of the whole blaze. For an 
instant the screaming, sightless, weeping face 
remained, and then was gone for ever. The 
floor had fallen. 

The flames went up with a redoubled roar, 
and now I could hold my place no longer for 
the heat People were flinging water over the 
shutters and doors of the houses facing the 

fire, and from the houses adjoining furniture 

> 

was being dragged in hot haste. My grand- 
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father came and carried me a few doors farther 
along the street, and left me with a chandler's 
wife, who was out in a shawl and a man's 
overcoat over a huddle of flannel petticoats. 

Now the fire engines came, dashing through 
the narrow lanes with a clamour of hoarse 
cries, and scattering the crowd this way and 
that. The Hole in the Wall was past aid, 
and all the work was given to save its neigh- 
bours. For some while I could distinguish 
my grandfather among the firemen, heaving 
and hauling, and doing the work of three. 
The police were grown in numbers now, and 
they had cleared the street to beyond where I 
stood, so that I could see well enough ; and in 
every break in the flames, in every changing 
shadow, I saw again the face of the Groping 
Man, even as I can see it now as I write. 

Floor went upon floor, till at last the poor 
old shell fell in a heap amid a roar of shouts 
and a last leap of fire, leaving the brick wall 
of the next house cracking and black and 
smoking, and tagged with specks of dying 
flame. And then at last my grandfather, black 
and scorched, came and sat by me on a step, 
and put the breast of his coat about me. 
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And that was the end of the Hole in the 
Wall: the end of its landlord's doubts and 
embarrassments and dangers, and the begin- 
ning of another chapter in his history — his 
history and mine. 



CHAPTER XXX 

STEPHEN'S TALE 

LITTLE remains to say; for with the 
smoking sticks of the Hole in the 
Wall the tale of my early days bums itself 
out 

Viney's body was either never found or 
never identified. Whether it was discovered 
by some person who flung it adrift after 
possessing himself of the notes and the watch : 
whether it was held unto dissolution by mud, 
or chains, or waterside gear : or whether 
indeed, as was scarce possible, it escaped with 
the life in it, to walk the world in some place 
that knew it not, I, at any rate, cannot tell. 
The fate of his confederate, at least, was no 
matter of doubt. He must have been driven 
to the bar by the fire he had raised, and there, 
bewildered and helpless, and cut off from the 
way he had come, even if he could find 
it, he must have scrambled desperately till 

816 
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he found the one open exit — ^the club-room 
stairs. 

But of these enough. Faint by contrast 
with the vivid scenes of the night, divers 
disconnected impressions of the next morning 
remain with me : all the fainter for the sleep 
that clutched at my eyelids, spite of my 
anxious resolution to see all to the very end. 
Of a coarse, draggled woman of streaming 
face and exceeding bitter cry, who sat in- 
consolable while men raked the ruins for a 
thing unrecognisable when it was found. Of 
the pale man, who came staring and choking, 
and paler than ever, gasping piteously of his 
long and honest service, and sitting down on 
the curb at last, to meditate on my grand- 
father's promise that he should not want, if he 
would work. And of Mr. Cripps, at first blank 
and speechless, and then mighty loquacious in 
the matter of insurance. For works of art 
would be included, of course, up to twenty 
pounds apiece ; at which amount of proceeds 
— ^with a discount to Captain Kemp — he would 
cheerfully undertake to replace the lot, and 
throw the signboard in. 

Mrs. Grimes was heard of, though not seen ; 
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but this was later. She was long understood 
to have some bitter grievance- against the 
police, whom she charged with plots and con- 
spiracies to defeat the ends of justice ; and I 
think she ended with a savage assault on a 
plain-clothes constable's very large whiskers, 
and twenty-one days* imprisonment 

The Hole in the Wall was rebuilt in brick, 
with another name, as I think you may see it 
still; or could, till lately. There was also 
another landlord. For Captain Nat Kemp 
turned to enlarging and improving his wharf, 
and he bought lighters, and Wapping saw him 
no more. As for me, I went to school at last. 



THE END. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 



THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. Edited 

by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations. In Seven Volumes, 

Detny %vo, 71. 6^. etuh. 

This new edition of the works of Charle and Marv Lamb, in five volumes (to be 
followed b]{r two volumes c<mtaining the Letters), will be found to contain a 
large quanuty of new matter both in prose and verse — several thousand words in 
all. Mr. £. V. Lucas, the editor, has attenmted in the notes, not only to relate 
Lamb's writings to his life, but to account n>r all his^ quotations and allusions — 
an ideal of thoroughness far superior to any that previous editors have set before 
themselves. A Life of Lamb by Mr. Lucas will fcmow next year. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

By Thomas Carlylk. With an Introduction by 0. IX* Firth, 

M.A., and Notes and Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas* Three 

Volumes^ 6s, each, [Methuen^s Standard Library. 

This edition is brought up to the standard of modem scholarship by the addition of 
numerous new letters of Cromwell, and by the correction ot many crrcHrs which 
recent research has discovered. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By LORD 
Macaulay. Edited by F. C. Montague, M.A. Three Volumes. 
Crown Zvo. 6s, each, [Methuen^s Standard Library, 

The only edidon of this book completely annotated. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE PRINCESS. Edited 
by J. Churton Coluns, M.A. Crown 8«v. 6s, 

[Methuen^s Standard Library, 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By THOMAS Carlyle. 

Edited by C. R. L. Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen Collie, Oxford. 

Three Volumes, Crown Btw, 6s, each. 

[Methuen's Standard Library. 
^ Thb edition is mafpiificently equipped with notes. 

LORD STRATHCONA: The Story of His Life. By 
Bbckles Willson. Illustrated. L>emy Svo, Js, 6d. 

OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Hart. Demy %vo. 3J. 6d, 

[The Arden Shakespeare. 

ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD. By E. S. ROSCOE. 

Illni«trated. Demy %vo, *js, 6d, 
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WALTER RALEIGH. By Uhs J. A. Taylor. Witli 12 
Illustrations. CUtkf 3/. 6d, ; leather^ 4s, net, 

LORD TENNYSON. By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 12 
lUostxations. Chth^ 31. 6d» ; leather ^ 4s, net. 

.. '. ^ i£ittk JBieigrapiies. 

ERASMUS. ByE.F.H.CAPEY,M.A. With Illustrations. CfeM, 
js, 6dL ; heUktr^ 41 net, iUttle Biographies. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS By W, M. Thackeray. Edited by 
. Stephen Gwynn. Pot Zva^ <kth^ is, 6d, net; Uather^ 2f, 6d. net, 

lTh4 Little Library, 

ESMOND.. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by Stephen 

Gwynn. Two Volumes^ Pottfifoo^ cloth^ is, 6cL net; leather^ zs. 6d. 
net. iThe Little Library. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles Dickens. Edited by 
Stephen Gwynn. Two Volumes, Pott 8w, cloih^ is. 6d. net; 
leather^ zs, 6dJ net, {^The Little Library. 

THE INg6lDSBY LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 
Tioo Volumes, PottSvo^ cloth, is, 6d, net; leather, zs. 6d, net, 

[The Little Library, 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS. Edited by 
J. B. B. Nichols. Pott Svo, cloth, is. 6d. net; leather, zs. 6cl. net, 

[ The Link Library, 

THE SCARLET LETTER, By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Pott %vo, cloth, IS, fid, net ; leather, zs, 6d, net, 

[ The Little Library. 

THE INHERITANCE" By Susan Ferrier. Two Volumes, 
Pott 8w, cloth, IS, 6cl, n^ ; leather, zs, 6d, net, 

[The Little Library. 

PARIS. By HiLAlkE BSLLoa Cfwim Zvo, 6s, 

CORNWALL. By A. L, Salmon. Illustrated by B. C. 
BouLTEK. Pott $vo, cloth, 3^. ; leather, %s» 6d, net, 

[The Little Guides, 

KENT. By G. Clinch. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Pott Zvo, cloth, 3J. ; leather, y, 6d. net, [The Little Guides, 

BRITTANY. By S. Baring Gould. Illustrated by J. 
Wylib. Pott Zvo, ^loth, y, ; leather, y, 6d, net. 

[The Little Guides, 

THE ENGLISH LAKES. By F, G. Brabant, M.A. Illus- 
trated by £. H, New. Pott Zpo, cloth y. ; leather^ y, td. net. 

[TheLUtle Guides, 
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ON COMMANDO. By D. S. TAN WiOticsLa With Portrait 
THE HEART OF JAPAN. By C. L. Brownbll. Illustrated. 

CfwwH 8cv. . OS, ... 

A liTely detcripdon of Japaa and Um Ja p ^qe t Ci 

OLD PICTURE-BOOKS. By A. W. Pollard, M.A. With 

many Illustxationi. J^gmy 8cv. 

A KEY TO THE TIME ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. ByG. PaADBAU. WithaDuO. Small qtuuip. y.6d. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. By Captain Donald 

Stuakt. With a Map. CrvwnSva. 6/. 

THE VISIT to LONDON. Described in verse by E. V. 
Lucas, and in coloured pictures by F. D. Bedford. Small ^to, 6x. 

This charming book describes the tntrodaction of a country child to the delights and 
sights of London. It is the result of a well-known parUiership between author and 
artist. 

THE BOOK OF THE COUNTRY AND THE GARDEN, 
By H. M. Batson. Illustrated by F. Carruthers Gould and A. 
C. Gould. Demy Stv. lor. 6d, 

MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By Frank Podmore. Two 

Volumes, Zvo, 2IJ. net. 
A History and a Criticism. 

ANCIENT COFFERS AND CUPBOARDS : Their History 
and Description. With many lUustiations. By Fred Roe* 
Qtuuio, ;f 3, 3J. rut. 

THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. By H. H. L. 

Bellot, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crmtm ^tfo, 6s. rut. 

■ This book is not only a history of the Temple and of its many associadons, 
but it is also a guide to its buildings. It is roil of interesting anecdotes, and is 
abundantly illustrated. 

SIDELIGHTS ON THE GEORGIAN PERIOD. By George 
Paston. With many illustrations. J?emy Sva, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 'NEWSPAPER GIRL.' By 
E. L. Banks. With Portrait of the Author. Crffwn 8zw. 6s. 

THE DEVOTIONS OF ST. ANSELM. Edited by C. C. J. 
Webb, M.A. Fott Svc, cUtA, 2s. ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 

[ Tke Library of Devotion. 

THE DEVOTIONS OF BISHOP ANDREWES. By F. E. 

Brightman, M.A, of Pusey House, Oxford. Crown Zvo. 6x. 

This elaborate work has been in prmeration for many i^tars, and is the meet com- 
plete edition that has ever been published of the famous devious. It contains a 
long Introduction, with numeroias Notes and References. 
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COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. By J. A. MacCulloch. 
CfVWH 8zw. 6j. [T^ Churchmafi^s Library. 

SECOND STRINGS. By A, D. GODLEY, M.A. F'cap. Ivo. 
2s.6d, 
A volume of light vcne. 

Educational Books 

DESIGNING AND WEAVING. By A. F. Barker. IUus- 
trated. JDem/ 8v«. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY By J. E. Marr, F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Zvo, 

ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION FOR THE WORK- 
SHOP AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL. By C. T. Mills, 
M.I.M.E., Principal of the Borough Polytechnic College. With 
Diagrams. Crouminw, 

EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. By W. Williamson, 
B.A., Headmaster of the West Kent Grammar School, Brockley. 
Fcap. 8v«. IJ. 

THE ROSE READER. By EDWARD ROSE. With Four 
coloured and other Illustrations* Crown Zvo, 2s. 6</. jind in 4 
Farts. Parts I. and IL, 6d, eacA; Part III., &/. ; Part iv., lod. 

JUNIOR ENGLISH EXAMINATION PAPERS. By 
W. Williamson, B.A, Headmaster West Kent Grammar 
School, Brockley. Fcaf, 8tv. is, [Junior £xaminaiion Series. 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC EXAMINATION PAPERS. By 
W. S. Beard, Headmaster Modern School, Fareham. Fcap, Siw. 
IS, [Junior Mxamination Series, 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited by A. E. Rubie, 
M. A| Headmaster Royal Naval School, Eltham. Crown Svo. 2s, 

[Methuen^s Junior School Books, 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. Edited by 
W. Williamson, B.A., Headmaster of the West Kent Grammar 
School, Brockley. CroionZpo, ls,6d.[Metkuon^s/unior School Books, 

A JUNIOR FRENCH GRAMMAR. By L. A. SORNET and 
M. J. AcATOS, Modem Language Masters at King Edward's School, 
Birmingham. [A£elhuon*s/unior School Books, 

THE STUDENTS' PRAYER BOOK. Part i. Morning 

AND EVBNINO PRAYER AND LiTANT. Edited by W. H. 

Flbcxbr, M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster of the Dean Close Schooli 
Cheltenham. Crown Saw, 2t, 6d, 
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A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By E. A, Tyler, B.A., F.C.S., 

Sdeaoe Muter at Frtmlingham College. With- 73 XUnstrntions. 
Crown Sva, %s»6d» [MethuetCs Junior School Books. 

JUNIOR ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. By W. S. 
Finn, M.A. Crewn 800. ». 

Vot Xlttle asiue JSoofia tot Cbildten 

Edited by E. V. LuCAS. 

JllustrcUedi Square Fcaf» Svo. 2s, 6d, 

Messrs. Mbthubn are pttblishing a^ series of children's books under 
the above general title. The aim of the editor is to get entertaining or 
exciting stories about normal children, the moral ot whidi is implied 
rather Uian expressed. The books are reproduced in a somewhat unusual 
form, which has a certain charm of its own. The new volumes are : 

A SCHOOL YEAR. By Netta Syrett. 

THE PEELES AT THE CAPITAL. By T. HiLBERT. 

THE TREASURE OF PRINCEGATE PRIORY. ByT. Cobb. 

Fiction 

TEMPORAL POWER : A Study in Supremacy. By Marie 

CoRELLi. Crozvn Svo, 6s, 

THE SEA LADY. By H. G. Wells. Crown Zvo, 6j. 

A FIVE YEARS' TRYST AND OTHER STORIES. By Sir 
Walter Besant. Crown Zvo, 6j. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. By Arthur Morrison, 

Author of * A Child of the Jago,* etc. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

OLIVIA'S SUMMER, By Mrs. M.E. Mann, Author of 'The 
Patten Experiment.' Crown Zvo, 6s, 

A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. By F. Anstey, Author of* Vice 
Versl' Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. Crown Zvo. y, 6d, 

A VOLUME OF STORIES. By»Q.» CroitmZvo, 6s. 

THE RIVER. By Eden Phillpotts. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

A ROMAN MYSTERY. By RICHARD Bagot. Crown Svo. 6s, 

JAIR THE ATOSTATE. By A. G. Hales. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

FELIX. By R. Hichens, Author of * Flames,' etc. Croztm 
Zvo. 6s, 

CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. By Harry LawsoK. Crown 
Zvo, 6s, . 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. By Jane Barlow 

Author of 'Irish' Idylls.' Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. By W. E. NoRRis, 

Illustrated by N. Tbnxson. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
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HONEY. By Helen Mathers, Author of *Comin' thro' the 

Rye,' Crottm Zv0, 6s, 
HOLY MATRIMONY. By DOROTHEA GERARD, Author of 

* Lady B^by.' Crown Zvo, 6s. 
MISS QUILLET. By S. Barino-Gould, Author of *Mehalah.* 

lilustrated by G. Grenvillb Manton. Cr<non %vq. 6s, 

BARBARAS MONEY. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of 
'The Story of a Penitent Soal.' Crown Sva, 6s, 

JIM TWELVES. By W. F. Shannon, Author of *The Mess 
Deck.' Crown Svo. y,6d, 

THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. By 
Harold Bbgbie. Crown 8zv. 6^. 

THE FATE OF VALSEC. By J. Bloundelle Burton. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

PAPA. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson, Author of *The Barn- 
stormers.' Crown %vo, 6s, 

MRS. CLYDE. By Julien Gordon, Crown Zvo, 6s, 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. By Weatherby Chesney, 
Author of * John Topp, Pirate.* Crown Svo, 6s, 

A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo^ 6s, 

THE TWICKENHAM. PEERAGE. By Richard Marsh, 
Author of * The Beetle.* Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE PUPPET CROWN. By Harold Macgrath. Illus- 
trated. Crown Svo. 6s. 

ASTED FIRES. By Hume Nisbet. Crown Svo, 6s, 

WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. By the Hon. Emily Law- 
LESS. Cheaper EdUion, Crown Smo, 6; • 
A cheaper editioQ of a book which won considerable p<>pii]arity in a more expensive 
form some years ago* 

THE INCAS TREASURE. By Ernest Glanville. 
Crown Svo, 3x. 6^ 

xrbe flot>eltet 

Messrs. Mbthuen are issuiag under the above general title a Monthly 
Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. 

No. XXXII. THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest Glanville. 

/IDetbuen's Sispenns a(/il>ratB 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By George Eliot. 
PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryat. 
MARY BARTON. By MRS. Gaskell. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. By Captain Marryat. 
SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronte. 
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Jacob Abbot. THE BEECHNUT BOOK. 
Edited by £. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 
Square Fca^ Zvo* as, 6d, 

[Little Blue Books. 

W. F. Adoney, M.A. See Bennett and 
Adeney. 

JBsdurllU. AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHO. 
ROE, EUMENIDES. Translated by 
Lewis Campbell, LL.D., late Professor of 
Greek at St. Andrews, sx. 

[Ghssical Translations. 

0. A.Aitken. SeeSwift 

WiUiam Alezaader, D.D., Archbishop of 
Armaeh. THOUGHTS AND COUN- 
SELS OF MANY YEARS. Selected 
from the writings of Archbishcm Alex- 
A»»BB. SgMurt Pott 990, as. 6tC 

St Anstim, THE DEVOTIONS OF. 
Edited by C. C J. Webb, M. A P^tt Stw. 
CMk, as* : UaitUr^ as. 6a. net. 

[Library of Devoticm. 

Aristcmhaaes. THE FROGS. Translated 
into English by E. W. Huntingpobjd, M. A , 
Professor of Classics in Trinity CoU^e, 
Toronto. Crmtm itw* as, 6d, 

Aristotle. THE NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John Buxnbt, M.A., Fto- 
fesser of (%reek at St. Andrews. Ifsmy Ssw. 
X5X. mi, 

'We haTS seldom, if em, seen an edition 
of any classical author in which what is held 
in common with other commentators is so 
dearly and shortly fmt. and what Is original 
is (with equal brevity) of such value and 
interest.'— />{&/. 

J. B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF LADY- 
SMITH. With z6 Plans and lUusbrations. 
Third EJiUan, Cr^wnlvo. 6s. 



St. Augustine, THE CONFESSIONS OF. 
Newly Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by C Bigg. P.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Third Edition, P§tt 
8f^ CUih^ as; ItOiUur^ as, 6d. n^L 

[Library of Devotion. 

'The translation is an excellent piece of 

English, and the introdustion is a masterlv 

expostti^i. We au^ur well ^ a series which 

begins so satis£sctorily.* — Times, 

Jane Anstea. PRIDE AND preju- 
dice. Edited by E. V. Lucas. . 7*m# 
Volumes. P0tt Zv0. Sack v^lume^ cUth, 
IS. id.; Itather, as. 6d. net [Little Library. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by K 
V.Lucas. Pett^vo, Chth^xs.^d.; Umiher^ 
as. 6d, net. [Little Library. 

Coastaiue Baohe. brother musi- 

CIANS. Reminiscences of Inward and 
Walter Bache. With x6 Illustration. 
Crown 9pe. €s. net, 

B. 8. 8. Badea-PeweU. Major-Geneial. 
THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. A 
Diary of Life in Ashanti, 1805. With ax 
Illustrations and a Mapw TJUrd JSditien, 
Large Crown 8cv. 6f . 

THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, X896. 
With nearly xoo Illustrations. Fourth emd 
Chem^ BdiHen, Lmrge Crown Zsro, 6s. 

Gra&am Balfow. the life of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Second 
Edition, TwoVobmus, Demy^oo* asr. 
net. 

' The biographer has performed his labour 
of love with exemnlary skill, with y^^Mng 
good taste, and with an enthusiastic admira* 
tion f(ff the genius of the writer and a wh«rfe- 
souled affection for the man.'— 

Daikf Teiegrm^ 

' The story has all tho charm of a revela- 
tion. It is written with admirable taste and 
WD}plSxity:^P4aiMnUCmMeite. 
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Hr. Palfour has done bJs work extremely 
well-Hdone it, in fact, as Stevenson himself 
' would have wished it done, with care and 
skill and affectionate appreciation. His 
own personal tribute in the last ch^iiter of 
the second vobtae b an admirable piece of 
writing, the tribute of %relative and admirer, 
but none the lesi faithful and discerning.'-^ 

■ iVestminsier Gazette, 

. • . ■ • ■ . • "■ ' . » .' 

8. Barin^iCkmld^ Author of ' Mehalab.'etc. 
THEWFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 

. PARTE. With over 450. Illustrations in 
the Text, and za Photogravure Plates. 
Giltio^* Ltirge q%uirto% 36X. 

'The main fpature pf this gorgeous 
volume is its great wealth of beautiful 
photogravures and finely-executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete pic- 
tonal chronicle of Napoleon I. *& personal 
bistoryi'— Z>W/>^ Tel^^^h, 

tHE TRAGEDY OF THE GiESARS. 
With numerous Illustratiohs froi& Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc. Fifth Editwt, 
Royal 9vc» 15/. 

. *A most splendid and iasdnating book 
on a subject of undying interest. It is 
brilliantly written, and uie illustrations are 
supplied on a scale of profuse magnificence. ' 
—Daily ChronicU, 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations and Initial Letters 
by AitTHURi J. Gaskin. Second Edition, 
Crown Zt/o, BucMram,, 6s, 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
' numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bbdpord. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. Buckram, 6s, 
' A charming wdume.'— ^iMtn/tia*. 

THE CROCK OF GOLD. Fauy Stories. 
Croxnm Zvo, 6s. 

* Twelve delightful fairy tales. ^Punck. 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW: A 
Biography. A new and Revised Edition. 
With Portrait. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

A completely new edition of the well- 
known biograpny of R. S. Hawker. 

DAR'mOOR: A Descriptive and Historical 
Sketch. With Plans and numerous lUus- 
triAions. CrotonZv^, '6s,. 

*A most delightful guide, companion and 
instructor. *-A5"ctf /*»*««. 

THE BOOK OF THE WEST. With 
numerous Illustrations. Two twlumes. 
Vol. I. Devon. Second Edition, Vol. 11. 
Cornwall. Second Edition, Crown Svo, 
6s, eack,_ 

* Bracing as the air of Dartmoor, the 
legend weird as twilight Qver Doscmare Pool, 
they give us a very eood idea of this en- 
chanting and beAutifuidistrict.' — Guardian, 



A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With numerofis 
Illustrations. - Crovm Zvo, 6s, 

Ufaiform ilk scone and sU/t with Mr. 
Baring-Gould's'well-knowiibcoks'on Devon, 
Cornwall, and Diirtmdor. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 Illustra- 
; tions< Fifth Edition, Largo Cr^ av#. ^. 

AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. Withnumer- 
ous Plans and Ilklstriitiotts. Cr. %vo, 6s, 

HlSTORtC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. Fifth Edition. Cr, 8r#. 6s. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVEiNtS. Fi/th Edition. 
Crown 8tw. 6s, 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. Second Edition, Cr.Zvo, ts. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by 
S. Baring-Gould and H. F. Shkppard. 
Demy ^to, 6s, 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 
. BaUads and Songs of the West of England, 
with their Melodies. Collected by S. 
Baring - Gould, M.A., and H. F. Shbp- 
PARD, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts /., //., 
///., 3*. each. Pari IV,, 5*. In One 
Volume f French Morocco, i$s, 

*A nch collection of humour, pathos, 
graoe,and poetic &aicy,*-^aiurdi^ Reviaw, 

8. B. Ba]]^. A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition, Crown Zvo* as. 

ICommercial Series. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition* Crown 8tv. 9S, 

[Commercial Series. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. 
With Vocabulary. CrovmZva, as. 

(Conunercial Series. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Crown 
B^o, as, 6d. [Commercial Series. 

W. E. Bontes, D.D. ISAIAH. Two 
Volumes, Fcap, Zioo, as, net each. Vol. i. 
With Map. [Churchman's Bible. 

Urs. P. A. Bamett A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Pott Svo. 
Cloth, IS, 6d, net; • leather, as. 6d. tut, 

[Little Library. 

R. B. N. Baron, M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Crown Svo, ^, 6d. 
Key, 3X. not, 

H. M. Barron, M.A., Wadham College. 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS ON 
VARIOUS OCCASIONS AND SUB- 
JECTS. With a Preface by Canon Scorr 
Holland. Crown Svo 3;. 6d, 
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0. F. BmM^. M.A.. Pio«^M« or Bco^ 
otnict mt THwty Coll«g«. thibhn. THE 
COMMERCB OP NATIONS. S4e^md 
Edition. CrHtmZv^ 2i.6A 

tSocUl Qutstioos Series. 

H. H BfttiOIII, See Edward FiuGenJd. 

A.Hll]|ll«B6a]lia]L PONS ASINORUM : 
OR, A GUIDE TO BRIDGE. S0emd 
MdiH0m Fc4^%p0, m 

• A pncdoU snide, with Wf*f gp^ ci i n e w 

games, to the game ef Bridget 

P«fc0r Badkfted. thoughts ON 

HUNTING Edited by J. Otko Pag»t, 
and Illustrated by G. H. jALi^mx Dnrnj^ 
8c«. xof. ^ 

WUUamBeekfarA. THE HISTORY OF 

THE CALIPH VATHEK^ Edited by E. 
Pbn»on Ross. Fatt Smw C4pt\ x«« 6d, 
nti: UmM^r, v 6A mi» [Little Libcary. 

H. 0. Beedllng, M.A. See Tennyson. 

JaeobBehmeiL THE supersensual 

LIFE. Edited by Bernard Holland. 
Fica/. 9va. y. 6tL 

W. H. BMUL^tt, M.A.* A PRim^R OF 
THE BIBLE. Sgcmd Edition, Crwm 
Sva, ac 64, 

*The work of as honest, fearlegs, and 
soand critic, and an excellent ffoide in a 
small compaos to the bocka of we Bible.' 
— ManchuUr Guardimn. 

w. H. Bennett and W. F. Adener. A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Cnrwn 
Zv9, js, 6d» 

' It malMS available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the field 
of Biblical introduction. We know of no 
book whith comes into competition widi it.' 
—Mamhetttr Guatdi*^^* 

A. C. Benson, M.A. the life of 

LORD TENNYSON. With la Illustra- 
tions. Fcaj^ Zvo» ChtJu ^. &£ ^ Leather ^ 
4 J. net, [Little Biographies. 

R. M. Benson. THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional Commentary on the 
xxgth Psalm. Crown Zvo* 5r. 

U. Bides. See Parmentier. 

C. BiggL D.D. See St Aagnstine, X Kempis, 
and William Law. 

RD. THE EPISTLE TO 



PPIANS. Edited by* Fcti*, 
(Churchman's Bible. 



aK.D. 

THE phi: 

Svtf. fs.6d»net; 

* Mr. iBIggs' work is v«ry thorough, and 
he has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.* 

— CuarJum^ 



T> Harlwrt Biad]aii.B.P> theoecu- 

MBaaAtTwOl&NTS OF THE 
FAmC with fa^iictioQS a^d Ko^es. 
Crown Bm. dr. 

" A historical accoimt of t^eCieedf* 

WUliam BUke. See Little Library. 

B> WatllUld. M.A. THE SONG OF 
SONGS. Being Selections from St. Ber- 
nard. FottBvo, Clotk^^t,: ieaikert as, 
' MoL {Linary of Devooen. 



aeorgeBod2;D.D. the soul'S pil- 

GRIMAGE: Devotional Readings from 
his published and unpublished writings. 
Selected and arranged by J. H. Burn. 
B.D. FoitBvo, M9,6d, 

A. BolsnunUH. Cmtain, THE BENIN 
MASSACRE. Second Edition. Crovm 

Oaxdinal Bona. A GUIDE TO BTER- 

NITY. Edited with aa Introduction and 
Notes, by J. W. Stanbridge, B.D., late 
Fellow of St John's College, OJdtiMu Pptt 
tvx Clotkf it.; leather, u. 6d, net.- 

[Library x^ Devotion. 

F. Q. Bora, B.A. A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS. Crovm2a90, as, 

[Omunercial Series. 

Geone BSorro^. LAYENGRa Edited 
by T. HiNDBS Grooms. Tivo Volumes, 
Pott Bvo. Eaek vohtmOt doik, is* 6d, net ; 
leatkor, t, 6d, net, [little Library. 

J. Bltsema Bos. AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. TMDfilated by j. R. Ams- 
woRTH Davis* M. A. With anlatrodnotion 
byEuEANO^ A. OsMKROi>, F.&Sp Widi 
Z55 lUttstratioos. Cr* Qew. 3*. Ml 

a a Bcftttllg. B.A, JUNIOR LATIN 

EXAMINATION PAPERS. /<:«>. 8w. w. 

CJunior Examination Series. 

B. HL Bovden. THE example of 

BUDDHA : Being Quotations ^ from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in ^e 
Year. Third Edition, x6mo. %s,6d, 

B. Bowmaker. THE HOUSING of 

THE WORKING CLASSES, C#mv» 
Zvo, v.6d,' [Social Questions Series. 

F. O. Brabant, M.A. SUSSEX. Ilbss. 
trated by E* H. New. Fott %»•, Cloth, 
3f. ; leather^ is, 6d, net, [LitUe Oqi des . 

' A charmiog little book; as full of soand 
information ais it is pracdad in conoeptioo.* 
'^-Athetusum, 

'Accurate, complete, and agreeably writ* 
ten "-^Literature, 

HIOss IL Brodiifilc and lllss Anderaon 
n&rton. A conciseTu^ndbook 

or EGYPTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 
with many lUustratioDs. Crowntvo, 3f.&dL 
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B.W.BlOtfki. SeeF. J.HuiHltM, 

O. Browning. M. A. A SHORT HISTORY 
OFM£0IiBVAL ITALY, a.d. 1250-1530. 
In 7\va y^tbtmit. Crown Btwu 51. gach. 

Vol. I* za5o-z4Q9.-»Gfie|ph9 and GhibeUioes. 

Vol. XL 1409-1590.— Tlie Age of the Con- 

J. Budian. See Isaak W«ltoik 

Miss Bnlley. See Ledy Dilke. 

Jolm Ennyan. THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with ah Introduction, 
ByC H. Firth, M.A. With 30 Illustra- 
tions by R. Anking Bbll. Cr, wo, (if. 

* The beat " Pilgrim's Progress.**'— 

JSdmc»ftanaf Tim*4* 

o. J. BaroiL m.Am FtR.S, A manual 

OF ELKrTRICAL SCIENCE. With 
liuaeroilA lUnstrations. Crown 8(wu jt, 
[Uniyerstty Extension Sories. 

CMvtt Bumss. GOOPS AND HOW TO 
BE THEM. With numerous Illustrations. 
Small ^io, 6s, 

JL B. Bam, B.Dm Examining ChapUuQ to 
the Bishop of Lichfield. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE CREEDS. DemvZoo, xot.4d. 

(Handbooks of Theology. 

* This book may be escpccted to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject.*— 
SjioeUttar. 

J. E. Bmau B.P.| F.R.S.E. A MANUAL 
OF CONSOLATION FROM THE 
SAINTS AND FATHERS. P^U Bvo, 
Ciotkf tf . ; IttMoTt ax* 6d, nH, 

[Library of Derotion. 

Botart Burns. THE poems of 

ROBERT BURNS. Edited bvANDRBw 
Lang and W. A. Craigib. With Portrait. 
Ste»nd Edition* Dimy 8«V| tilt ^> 6x. 

J. & Bniyr LL.D. See Gibbon. 

Alft«d Oaldeoott, D.D. THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA. D^my %V0, 
zor. 6d, [ Handbooks of Theology* 

' Dr. Caldeoott treats the. subject as we 
have long hoped it vould eventually be 
treated.'— C%«i»^cA Times, 

* A ludd and informative account, which 
ccartiunly deserves a place in every philo- 
sophical library.'— ^ctf^liMmi. 

D 8. CaldAnroiDdL Headmaster oC the Nor- 
mal School, EdinbuKh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND iCLGEBRA. In three 
padcett of 40, with Answers, if . eadu Or 
IP three Books, price aif , ^d,% and 31& 

B. H. and a1 J. CailylA, M.A. BISHOP 

LATIMER. With Portrait. Crow9 %vo, 
3f . 6tU (Leaden of Religion. 




aCL CQiannisr n.nik iff. Bi Bol 
LACE-MAKINQ IN THE MIDLAK 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 
page Illustrations. Crown Bvo, as. 6d, 

* An interesting book, iHnstrated by lasd- 
p^)^o){raph& ^%S]^*iscr. 



Lord OhestaEflAld, THE LETTERS OF, 
TQ HIS SON. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by C. Stsachby, and Notes by 
A. Calthrop. Two Volumes. Crown %vo. 
6s. each. [Methuen's Standard Library. 

F. W. Ofaxistian. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many lUustrations ig^d 
Maps. Dtmy 9vo. tat. 64, net, 

Gioera DE ORATORE I. Translated bv 
E. N. P. Moor, M.A. Crown Bvo. ys. 6a. 

(Classiaa Transfaoiona. 

SELECT ORATIONS (Pro Milone, Pro 
Murena, Philippic 11., In Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. £. D. BlakisTon, M. A., FeUow 
and Tutor of Trinitv College, Oxford. 
Crvwn Zno, s*- (Classical Transhitions. 

DE NATURA DEORUM. Translated 
by F. Brooks, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Crovm Bvo, %s^ 6d, 

[Classical Translations. 

DE OFFICIIS. Translated by G. B. 
GARDIMB9, M.A* Crown Zvo. 9S, 6d. 

(Classical Translations. 

F.A01arkevM.A. BISHOP KEN. With 
Portmit. Crown Zvo. 39. 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

B.H.(MIb0OtlE,M.D. DISEASES OF THE 
HEART. With numcxous lUnstrations. 
Demy 8cv. xas, 

W. O. ComngWOOd, M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Chea^ Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s, 

J. C. Collini^ M.A. See Tennyson. 

W. E. Collins, M.A. THE BEGINNINGS 
OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. With 
Map. Crown Zvo. 3s. 6d, 

[Churchman's Library. 

A. VL COO^i M.A. See E. C Marchant. 

B. W. CoQke-Taarlor. the FACTORY 

SYSTEM. CrownZvo. 9S.6d, 

[Sodal Questions Series. 

Marie CoraUi. THE passing of the 

GREAT^QUEEN : A Tribute to the Noble 
LtfeofYictoriaRegina.. Small ^, %s, 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Sm,^, is, 

Boseviary Ckytes. dante's gabden. 

Wt^h a Fronti^ipiece. Second Editiott, 
Pea/, Zvo, cloth as, 6d, ; leatMer, jt. 6d, 
met* 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



EMXtId Con; B.A. LAND NAtlOHAL- 
I2ATION. Crvum^v. %t.€d. 

[Social 



W.XOndC S«t Shaknpeara. 
W.AGimllte. A PRIMER OP BX7RNS. 



■rs. Cnik. JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN. ^:dited by Annie Hathb- 
flOM. Twa V^lumtu Pott Stv. Each 
Voiume, Cl9thf it, 6d. mt; Uatktr. 9S,€4L 
ntL [little Libnry. 

Bichavd OrMbaw, the ENGLISH 

POEMS OF. Edited hf Edward Hut- 
TON. Poti^oo. Cl0tJk,is,6iLn€t:UatA€r, 
as. 6d, net, [Little libnry. 

P. 0. OrBWf Old. See Mary C. Danson 

C. O. Cmxnp, BLA. See Thomas Ellwood. 

P. H. B. dmllfl^ Fellow of All Souls' Col- 
leee, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF THE 
BOER WAR. With mny lUustntions, 
Plans, and Portraits. /watwZr. VcLI.tXS^ 

B. L. Ovtto, D.D. AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY. WithPortnit. Crpwn 
8cv. 3#. 6dl [Leaders of Religion. 

Tbe Brotlien Balsi^ A RECORD OF 

FIFTY YEARS' WORK. With 150 Illus- 
trations. Large ^io* ats. net. 

The record of the work of tfie oe|dbi*ted 
Engravers, containing a Gallery of beauti* 
ful Pictures by F. Walker, Sir J. MUlais, 
Lord Lei^htoUi and other great Artists. 
The book is a history of the finest blaCk«andU 
• white work of the nineteenth century. 

' The book u abundantly illustrated, and 
shoMTs what wood engraving was at its best.' 
— Scotsman. 

*A store of genial reminiscences. The 
deigns of the various masters are exc^uisitely 
engraved. A worthy record of a period that 
is gOQc'—Stamiara. 

O. W. DanieU, M.A. BISHOP WILBER. 
FORCE With Portrait. Crovm Bvo. 
3s. 6d, [Leaders of Religion. 

Mary C. Danson and P. O. Crawford 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. SmallZvo. 
IS. 6d. 

Dante AUghierL LA COMMEDIA Dl 

^ DANTE. The Italian Text edited by 
Paget ToYNBBB,Litt.D., M.A. X)emy%vo. 
Gilt top, %t. 6d.- Also^ Crown %vo. 6s. 
[Methuen's Standard Library. 

THE INFEJINO QF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. CkKV. Edited by Pagbt 
ToYNBBB, LiltD., M.A. PottZvo. Cloth, 
IS, 6d, net; leather, ns, td, net. 

(Little Library. 



THE PURGATORIO OP DANTE. 
Tsaasktcd by H. F. Cast. Edited \n 
PAGBxToTMBBSyLitLDL, H.A. Potiwi 
CUtk^ IS, id. met; leather, as. 6d. met, 

[Little library. 

THE PARADISO OP DANTE. Trans- 
Uted by H. P. Oaky. Edited by Pagst 
ToYNaBB,Iitt.D.,M.A. PestMvo. Cloth, 
i«. 6d, neti Uaiher, af. 6d, net. 

[Little library. 
See also Paget Toynbeoi - 

A. CL Deaae. Edited by. A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE. Pott Bvo. 
Cloth, ts. 6d. net; leather, %s. 6d. net 

[little Library. 

Leon DeillHM. THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

A thetMretical and jvactical guide, for use 
in schools and by the general reader. 

DonoitDMMB: the olynthiacs 

AND PHILIPPICS. Transited upon a 
new principle by Otho Houuuax irown 
Zva, as, 6a, 

Demostbenes. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES.- Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by F. Daxwxn Swift, M.A. 
Pcap, Svo, as, 

CI1&1I68 Di^lceiu. 

THE ROCHESTER EDITION. 

Ctotim etfo. Each Folmme, cH^th, yt, 6d. 

With Introductions by Gborgb Gissing, 

Notes b^ F. G. KrrroN, and Tffpographical 

Illustrations. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. Withniostr^- 
. . '00s .by E. H. Nbw« 7}»o Formes, 

'As pleasant a copy aa«ny one could 

iesire. The notes add much to the value of 

the edition, and Mr. New's illustrations are 

also historicaL The vdiumes pronuse well 

for the success of the edition. '-AS'tf^toNoi*. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY« ^ith lUnstra- 
tions by BL J. Williams. Two Volmnes, 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Ilfaistxations by 
Bbatxu:b Alcock. Two Volumes, 

OLIVER TWIST. With lOustmtions by E. 
H. New. 

THE OLD CU'RIOSITY SHOP. With 
Illustrations by G. M. Bjumslow Two 
Volumes. 

BARNABY RUDGE. With Ilhutratioiis by 
Beatrice Aloock. 7Vm Voinmes. 

O. L. Diddneon, M.A., Fellow of King\ 

College, Cambridg<i. THE GREEK VIEW 

OF LIFE. Second Edition. CrvwnBvo. 

>asii6d, ' • [University Ezte 



9« H; DIdtolWL'F.R.S.E., F.R.Met. Soc. 
MStEOROLOGY. T'he Elements of 
Weath«r and Climate. Illustrated. Crown 
8ffA 9h6d, (University Extension Series. 
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U4y TOIlW, MlM Bnlto, and HOBSmair 
ley.* WOMEN'S WORK. Ctintm 8 w. 
9t. 6r£ tSbdal Questions Series. 

P.fi.I>ltc]lfleld,M.A.,F.S.A. ENGLISH 
' VILLAGES. lUustzated. CfWim.9»^' 6t. 

*A boofe which for itt instniotiTO and 
pictorial value should find a jdace in every 
village inwary.''-^C9/fmaii. • 

I^One of. the best books on village anti* 
qttities we have s€9ia»**^Ouiififik, . ■ ■ 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWNS. With Introduction ' by 
Augustus Jbssop* D»D. Second Mdittpn, 
CrtntmBvo, 6*. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. An Account of Local 
Observances, Festin(jl Custoias, and Ai^ient 
CeKClRpnies yet Surviving jn. Great Bi»tain. 
Croum 8vtf. 6r. . 

W. H DIXOIL M.A. A PKIMER' OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition, Crown 
■ tvo. ^6^ 

' Much sound and well-expre»ed critidsm. 
The bibKogrs4>fay is a boon.' — S/eaker, 

ENGtiSH POETfeY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition^' Crown 
Zvo» ar,'6i& 

[University Extension Series. 

E. llOWdem, LittrU See Shakesiwam. 

J. DOW^en. D.D.J Lord Bildb«tf> ff Edin* 
burgh. THE- WORKMANSHIP OF 
THE PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary 
and litUKgical Aspects. Second Edition, 

. Crown Zvo» js. 6d* 

'' [Churdunan'r Library. 

S. E. t^T6r.,P>I>* I Canon of Christ Church, 
RegiusPto'fessorof Hebrew in the University 
ofOxfordTSERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Cnmm Zvo, 6x.. 

* A. welcome companion to the author's 
famous '* Introduction. '''--><?aM(n/iaff, 

8. J. Dimeaa (Mrs. Coras), Author of 

. *Jl Voyage of Consolation.' . ON THE 

OTHER SIDE OF . THE LATCH. 

Second Edition* Crown ^too, 6s, 

J. T..0IUUI. P Scm and y. A. Mundella. 

GENEHAi^ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With XZ4 Illustrations.' Crotuntvo. ^. 6d, 
IHethuen's Sdende Pni^usrs. 



i. 



Tb« Bui of Durham. A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
■ DetkjfZvo, f9.4d,Met, 

A retonnt of the' celebrated- Report which 

Lord Durluan made to the Britidx Oovehi- 

. .pent on the state of British North America 

! in ^H9r I^^* Pfobably ttxe most impoi[t^nt 

utterance on British colonial policy ever 

published. 



W, A. Dntt NO|(FOLK. Illustrated by 
B. C. BquLTBK. Fott'Bw. Clotht v.; 
leather^ ^, 6d, not, [Little Guides. 

Clement Edwards.. RAILWAY 

NATIONALIZATION. Crown Zvo, 
9S,6d, [Social Questions Series. 

W. Douglas Edwards, commercial 

l^W; Crown Zvo, 2S, [Commercial Series. 

H. B. BgertOn. M.A. A HISTORY OF 

BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. £>em^ 

•' iioo. J2S, 6d, 



'It 



IS 



AC u a good^ book, distinguished by 
accuracy in detail,- dear arrangement of 
facts, and a broad graisp of principles.' — 
Jlfatiffkettcr Gttardiam, 

Thomas EUwood, THE history of 

THE LIFE OF. Edited by C G. Crump, 
.M.A. Crown Zvo,- dr. 

(Methuen'a Standard Library. 

This edition is the on^ one which con- 

. t^ins the complete b.qQk as originally pub- 

. lished. Ithasalonglntroduc^nanamany 

Footnotes. 

E. SngeL A HISTORY OP ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: From its Beginnmg to 
Tennyson.. Translated . from the German. 
Vtmy Sew. js. 6d» net, 

.This is a very complete and convenient 
sketch of the evolution'of ourliteraturefrom 
early days. The -treatment is biographical 
as well as critical, and b rendered more 
interesting by the quotation of characteristic 
passages from the chief authdrs. 

W. H. Faixbrother, M. A. THX PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. «. GREEN. Second 
Edison, Crown Zvo, y,6d, 

Snsiin Fexrier. . marriage; Edited by 

Miss GooDiucH Frsbr and Lord Iddes- 
LBiGK. Two Volumes, Foft Zvo, Each 
volume, cloth, is, 6d, not; leath^t 9S. 6d, 
net* ' tLittlff library. 

aH.Firai,M.A. CROMWELUS ARMY: 
A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars,- the ' Commonwealth, and the 
Piotedoiftce., Cfpum 8c^ 7^ tif 

An elaborate study and descr^tion of 
Cromwell's army. b^ which the victorv of 
the Parliament was secured. ' The 'New 
Model' is described in minute detail,. and 
the author^ ^ho is oue of the most dis- 
tinguished nistorians of the day, has made 
■ great use of unpublished kss.' > 

0. W. Wslteir, »i.A. annal^ Of 

SHREWSlffURY SCHOOL. Witli 
numerous lUugtrattons. DeMy^Oo, lof. 6d 

Edward FitsOerald. THE rubaiyat 

OF OMAR KHAYTAM. /With a Com- 
• mentary by H. M. BxTSOk, and a Biography 
of Omar 1^ E. D. Rosa, ts, • 
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MESSHS. METmiEN'S CATALOGUE 



B. A, niBfllllin THZ HIOHXST 
AiJDES. WSh ■ Kui, 51 Ilfautiuiau, 
I of which u* In Pboiognmn, and ■ 
. Xifmi B»n 391. mt. 



f. F. rnair. round 

O M A WHEEL. Wah 
'AcUuicofcTcliiv, fnpUc imd wUtr.' 



hDatu.U.A. SKmd^ 




H. da I. MUduL LictD., U.A. m- 

DVSTKY hTuSgUlSD: HISTORI. 

CALOUTUNES. WithsMipi. Sie*<ul 

SdiHan. Dtmji bw. lu id. 
A COHPAHION GERHAN GRAMMAR. 

■ Ortntf*. U6J. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY or El^G- 

LAND. SbklkMiStin. Rcrbed. Wilh 

Mapl and Pum. Crvmit I». 31; 

[Uolnsiitir Ezteniion Serlo. 
THB ECONOUICS OF COMUBBCE. 
. CnxMBM. u. 6^ [CcmmBcul Smo. 
COHUERCiAL EXAklNATION 

PAPERS. CTMimtf..v.6A 



■dEMUm. CntHtM. -. 



ENGLISH SOCIAL RBFOSlfBftS. 

Suaml Edititti. Crwmmtn^ »i. j A , 

B. da 1. QOMn*. D.LIa., U.A., nd S. A. 
"-'"" of tb* Had* WcdH, SbcScU. 
"" WORKING DAV. CrfwM 
ISodal QyodMH Sens. 



A New Biitiaa. eiSiud ail] 

/■ Sttun ytluma. Dimy twf. vi» 

it.6d.tJKk. Attt.CrwoMtn*, t$.f 

■Ai bit lU« it tm ■deaota Bw 

editiaa of GiUn. . . . Tha btat ad 



MEMOIRS OF MV UFE ANO WRIT- 
INGS. Sr BnwABa CuuH. 
laDodactiaik BPd NoM 
Hui, LI.D. " 




?JOR 1 



CHtntCL _- _- . 
iDtnductioD. 7%irdi 



:Ncn^^. 

rdiuSclua 



GilHia hai (iiiwl tbaolonod ■*w^*nt> 
whx thH mntt md hAmU lika to 

' IM budl ^ BTOT 



TUB Lire 6r J(^N HOWARO. Wtlk 
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Oeoirii^ oiiBfiigt SMDidcMu. 

A. D. Ck>dl03r. BI.A., Felfow of Iffacdalen 
CoU^p^O^M. tVKA FRIVOLA. 

VERSiSS TO ORB&R. Cr, Bv^i ai, &/. mt. 
WndOONftlOll-FrMr. See Suan IVrrier. 

F. AodanoiL.affaliam. TH£ RURAL 
£X<WUS. CrvumBvo. 9i,6d, 

[Sodkl Questions Series. 

P. B^ GntBger, M.A., LittD. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. S*sM JSkifum, CfWOH %uo. 
9S. 6d, [University Extension Series. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Crvwn 

A book deaUne #ith the evolution of the 
religious Ulis aodexperieate^. 
' A reaaarfcable book.'— <;7tf^f9w Hiraid. 
5e« also University Extension Series. 

B.M'Qlie«&Gxmy. GERMAN PASSAGES 
FDR. UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
CrvwH 2»^ af . 6d, 

P. Ci 'Om^, B.^, formeriy Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason University College, Bii> 
mingbam. , THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 

. an Elementary Teact-3Book. Witli k8z Dia- 
grams. Crtwm Zva. ys, 6d* 

JB. BoplJApd Cbreen, M. A»t Assisti^t Jif aster 
at Edmburgn Atademy, late FeUovr of St. 
John's College Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK ANDLATIN syntax; CHntm 
8vA 31. 6d, 

Notes and explanations on the chief diiS- 
culties of Greek and L^itia Syntax, with 
numerous passages for cacerdse. 

& T; CtnJMIp M.A. THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. Crvwn Bvo. 6r. 

[Churchman's Library^ 

B» JL Otegtfnr. THE VAULT OF 
• HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 

Astronomy. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crviufi ^0: ar» 6d. 

[University Exiendon Series. 

W. EaU CMffln, M. A. SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by. 

ax. $d. kit, . [Little Libtary. 

a H. AllaiiQk^ A HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
^845-oc Witli Illustrations. Demjt 8m. 
zot. dot 

^ Mr. Crinling has done for a Railway what 
ttaoAilay did for English Histdry.^7i# 

P, BladM CbroOOBlAi See George Borrow. 



k L, OtlTB^ A dlRTHZlAT totf K; 

This is a birthday-book of ekc^tiocial 
dijB^niCy, and the extracts have been chosen 
with particular cart. 

SMpbtAOtrtlfti Soe Thackeiigr* 

J61m Haokefet B.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE ORTOODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustratiolis. 
Demy wo, \tfi,n*t, 

k, a Bi&4d0n«^ScDu F.R.S. ^. HEAD- 
HUNTERsT^feLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8zv. xss. 

A narrative of adventure and exploration 
in Northern Borneo. It contains much 
matter of the highest sdentific interest. 

B. A Badfitid. See H. de B. Gibbins. 

R. N. Hall and W. d. NeaL THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
With numifcrous Illustrations. Deit^ %vo,, 
ftxr. net* 

This book contains descriptions of two 
hundred ruins of temples and forts, and of 
their types and ages of architecture. It 
desoribes also, the Sabaean and Phoenician 
occupations of Rhodesia; King Solomon's 
gold, ancient burials, ancient gold-mining, 
etc It is profusely illustrated, and contmns 
many maps and plans. 

P. J. Hamilton, D.D., and JS. W. Brooks. 

MCHARIA^ QF MITYLENE. Trans- 
lated into English. Demy^oo, zv.td,net. 

[Byzantine Texts. 

D.fiaana7. A SHORT history of 

THE ROYAL I^AVY, From Early 
TiMBS TO THB Prksbnt Day.< Illustrated. 
7^a Voinmes, Demy 8tv. 7*. 6tl, each. 
Vol I. zaoo-1688. 
A.T.&ai«,M.A. THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. With 
numerous Diagrams. DemyZ'vp, 6s, 

Cllflbrd lianldpn, reading and 

READERS. Fcap, Bva, as. 6d. 
* An extremely sensible little book.'— 
Manchester Guard/aft. 
^n flWOn, Gold MedaMisit oiT the Royal 
Geographical Society. THROUGH ASIA. 
With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and 
Photographs by the AuthoP) and Maps. 
Tw&Kohiimes. Royeaivd, y6i,itgt 

*One of the greatest books of the kbd 
issued during th^ century. It i$ impossible 
to give an adeqifata idett of the ncmness of 
the contents of this book, or of its abounding 
atttacti<Ais as • storr of travel unsurpassed 
in ^eograi^ical and numan interest. Much 
of it is ta revelatio^ Altoaether the work 
is one which in soU<fity. novdty, and int^est 
must take a first rank among publicattons 
ofiudass.'— rfim«r. 
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Messrs. Methue^n's Catalogue 



T> F. nWKtoWf . A UTTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VSRSE. Pott ^00. Chik, 
u, 6d» mtf UmtAtr, as. 6d, net, • 

[Utdfe UVnry. 
See alio D. M. Moir. 

W.B.BealtJ. ENGLISH LYRIC& 

ir.I.Benltyatidawmttl«y. A BOOK 

' ENGLl 



OP 

Bitekrmm, lilt top. 



6r. 



'Cfvcvm otv* 



B. H. HaMOn, M.A., Fellow of AH Sonls', 
Oxford, Canon of Westminster. APOS- 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY : As Illustrated 
bv the Epistles of St Paul to the Corinthians. 
Crtwn W0* 6t, 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Histokical and 
Social Sbkmoms, Cratimdivo, 6«. 

DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Fcap. ^0, 

9S,td, 

OeWfpe HoelMrt. THE, TEMPLE. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
Pott 8cv. Clothf 9*. : leather^ as. 6d. net, 

(Library of Devotion. 

This edidon contains Walton's Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 

HerodotlU : EASY SELECTIONS. With 
Vocabulary.. By A. C LisDbll, H.Ar 
Fcap, 9ve, xs, €d. 

W.A.8.H6Wln8,B.A. ENGLISH TRADE 
AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. CrownZvp, 

[University Extension Series. 

T. Hilbert. THE AIR GUN : or, How 
the Mastennans and Dobson Major nearly 
lost their Holidays. Illustrated. Square 
Fcap, 8tv. t*. 6d. [Little Blue Books. 

Clare HUl, Registered Teacher to the City and 
Guilds of London . Institnte. MILLIN- 
ERY. THEORETICAL, AND PRAC- 
TICAL. With numerous Diagrams. 
Crown S«v« as, 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

H6BT7BIU, B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 
Hieh School, Worcester, Cane Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Crovm Zvo, 3X. 6d, 

This book -has been specially written for 
iise in South African scho<^ 

O. Bizkbedk HiU. LL.D. See Gibbon. 

HoirardCHlUMas. WITH THE BOER 
FORCES. With 24 Illustrationi. Second 
Edition, Crown ivo» 6t. 

8. L. Hlnda. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. With Phms, etc Dtmy 
Bvo. xas, 6d, 



Ih T. HobhOVML-Fellow of CCC.^ O^onL, 
THE THBmV OF .ItNOWU^Er 

ZhtmfBivo,, axs^ 

J. A. HOtaon, M.A. PROBLEMS OF 
POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Indus- 
trUl Condition of the Poor* Fourth 
Edition, Crown 9vo,' as, 6d, 

(Social Qnestiom Series attd Uaivenity 
Extension Series. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE XmSM- 
PLOYED. Crown Bvo, as. Sd. 

[Social Questions Series. 

T. HodgUn. D.CL. GEORGE FOX, 
THBQUAkER. With Portrait. Crown 
ZwK y. 6d. [Leaders of Religion, 

ChMter Holoombe. the real chin- 

ESE QUESTION. Crwwn ivo. 6x. 

' It ^ is an important addition to the 
materials befoi * tne public for forming an 
opinion on a meat difficalt and pressing pro- 
blem.'— TVmmv. 

Sir T. B. Holdleb, KXXLE. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND : bemg a Per- 
' sooal Record of Twenty Years. lUustrated. 
Demy tvo. z5<. net. 

' Interesting and inspiriting from cover to 
coTor, it will assuredly take its place as the 
classical work on the hbt(xy of the Indian 
fToatitr:— Pilot. 

Caaoa Scott BOUaad. LY^ apos- 

TOLICA. With an Introduction. Notes 
byH. CBbbching,M.A. Pottivo. Clotk^ 
as,: leather, as. 6d. net.^ 

[Library of Devotion. 

0. J. H61yoa3ca THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. as. 6d, ^ 

[Social Questions Series. 

Horace: THE ODES and EPODES. 

Translated by A. GOdlsv, M.A^ Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. CWwmI Bvo. 
as, [Classical Translations. 

E. L. S. Hombiirgb, M. A. WATERLOO : 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second jSdition. CrotunZvo, ss. 

*A brilliant. «BayT- simple, sound, and 
thorough.'— J?«/^ Cfironicfe. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Fc9p. Bno. 
Clotht 3r. 6d.: leather J 4X. neif 

[Little Baogtaphiea. 

R, F. BorUm, p.D. JOHN HOWE. 
With Portrait. ' Crown Zvo. y ^ 

[Leaders of ReUgjoo. 

AlftxaiUtarBosto. MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Demjt%vo, xot.6d, 
net. 
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0. ROW^. TRADE UNIONISM-NEW 
AND OLD. Third Edition, CroTvnZvo. 
as, 6d, [Social Questions Series. 

B. 0. HatchinBOn. THE GOLFING PIL- 
GRIM. CrvzuH 9v0. 6*, 

A. W. Hatton, M.A. CARDINAL MAN- 
NING. With Portrait. Cr<nuH Zvo. y, 
6d, [Leaders of Religion . 

See also Taulbr. 
Edward Button. See Richard Crashaw. 

B. B. Button. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
With Portrait. Crvum Zvo, y, Sd, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

W. B. Button, M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Secotid Edition, Crown Bvo, ss, 

WILLIAM LAUD. With Portrait Secofui 
Edition, Crown Zvo, v* ^o 

[Leaders of Religion. 

BenrUc Ibsen, brand, a Drama. Trans- 
lated by Wi LLIAM Wilson. Third Edition. 
Crown Zvo, y. 6d, 

Lord Iddesleigb. See Susan Ferrier. 

W. R. blge, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hert- 
ford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN MYS- 
TICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 1899. 
Demy Zvo, zm. 6d. mt, 

* It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lectureship.'— 
RKord, 

A. D. Innes. M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown Zivo. js, 6d. 

' Written in a vigorous and effective style 
• • • a thoughtful and impartial account ' — 
S/eciator, 

' Mr. Innes has done a difficult piece of 
work well. He has taken the history into 
his mind; given it shape, feature, and 
vitality there ; therefore it comes alive and 
fresh trom his mind.' — Scotsman, 

S. JaekBon, M.A. A primer of busi. 

NESS. Third Edition, Crown Zvo. 
ts, 6d, [Commercial Series. 

F. Jacob. M.A. junior FRENCH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fca/. Zvo. 
IS, [Juniar Examination Series. 

J. Stepbien Jeans. TRUSTS, pools, 

AND CORNERS. Crown 8w. ax. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

B. L. JefllBrson. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA. Illustrated. CronmZvo, 6s. 

B* JenkSy M.A., Professor of Law at Uni- 
versity College, Liveipool. ENGLISH 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Crown ^'o. 
as, 6d, [University Extension Series. 



0. S. Jerram, M.A. See Pascal 

Augustus Jessopp, D.D. JOHN DONNE, 
with Portrait. Crown Zvo, 3s. 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

F. B. Jevons, M.A, Litt.D., Principal of 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. EVOLUTION. 
Crown %oo, jx. 6d, [Churdiman's Library. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. Soeond 
Edition, Domy Zvo, lox. 6d, 

[Handbooks of Theology. 

* The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of the 
author's judgment. He is at once critical 
and luminous, at once just and suggestive. 
A comprehensifp and thorough nook.'— 
BirmiMtham Post, 

Sir B. B. Johnston, K.C.B. BRITISH 

CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly soo 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Soeond 
Edition, Crown ^o, xZs, net, 

B. JOS^ A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS 
AND BUSINESS. CrownZvo. ^ ts, 6d, 

[Commercial Series. 

F. W. Joyce, M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR 
FREDERICK GORE OUSELEV. 7s, 6d, 

Lady Julian of Norwich, revela- 
tions OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack, Croivn Zvo, dr. 

A partially modernised version, from the 
MS. in the British Museum of a book which 
Dr. Dalgairns terms *One of the most 
remarkable books of the M iddle Ages. ' Mr. 
Inge in his Bampton Lectures on Christian 
Mysticism calls it ' The beautiful but little 
known Eevetations.* 

H. Xaufinann, socialism and 

MODERN THOUGHT. Crown Zvo, 
as.6d, [Social Questions Series. 

J. F. Keating, D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Crvwn Zvo, y, 6d, 

John KeUe. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. Anning Bbll, Second 
Edition, Fcap, Zmo, y, td; padded 
morocco^ 5X. 

* The present edition is annotated with all 
the care and insight to be expected from 
Dr. Ijo^*— Guardian, 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Walter Lock^ 
D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Pott Zvo, Clotht 9S, ; leather ^ ar. td, net. 

[Library of Devotion. 
' This sweet and fragrant book has never 
been published more attractively.' — 

Aceuleti^, 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. With Intro* 
dnctioo and Notes by Walter Lock, 
D.D.. Warden of Keble College^ Steand 
EiUtUm, P»ti 8cv. Cl^tk, ax. ; Uatktr^ as. 
td, tui. [Library <^ Devotion. 

TbMUM 1 Stampil. THE IMITATION 
OP CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
DSAK Fakrax. Ulitttrated by C M. 
Gesb. Stc^nd Editiatu Fca^.^vo, js.6d, 
net ; pmdded morocco ^ y. 

'Amongst all the innumerable English 
editions of the " Imitation," there can have 
been few which were prettier than this one, 
printed in strong and handsome tsnse, with 
all the glory of red initials. ^'^Uugow 
Herald, 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re- 
vised Translation by C. BiCG, D.D., Canon 
of Christ Church. With an Introauction. 
Crown Bvo, y, 6d, 

A new edition, carefully revised and set 
in large type, of Dr. Bigg's well-known 
version. 

'Dignified, harmonious, and scholarly.' 
-Church Reinew. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re- 
vised Translation, with an Introduction by 
C Bigg, D.D.. late Student of Christ 
Church. SecoHdEdition, PottZvo* Cloth^ 
3X. ; leather^ ax. 6^ net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

A practically new translation of this book 

whicn the reader has, almost for the first 

time, exactly in the shape in which it left 

the hands ot the author. 

JamM HOQC^ton Keimody, D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University 
of Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND 
AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, 
Dissertations and Notes. Crown 8tv. 6f . 
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KlmmlTiB, M.A. 

ISTRY OF" 



THE CHEM- 
AND HEALTH. 

3X. f)d 



LIFE 
Illustrated. Crown Zvo, 

[University Extension Series. 

A W. Klngiake. eothen. with an 

Introduction and Notes. Pott Sew. Cloth^ 
zx. UL net; leather^ ax. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

BndWd Sij^Ung. BARRACK. ROOM 
BALLADS, fyd Thousand, Crown Zvo. 
6s. ; leather, 6s, net. 

* Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full 
of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.* — Times. 

'The ballads teem, with imagination, thev 
sanitate with emotion. We read them with 
laughter and tears : the. metres throb in our 
ptrites^ the ctmningl^ ordered words tingle 
wiHi life ; and if rais be net poetry, what 
is t *^Pall Mall Gazette. 



THE SEVEN SEAS. 6Mk/ Tkousmni. 
Crown Isv. Snchreun, gilt to^^ 6s. ; 
leeUher, 6e. net, 

' The Empire has found a singer ; it is 
no depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, to 
take acoomit en them.'— 

Manchester Guardian, 
F. 0. Xitton. See Dickens. 

W. J. KnOiZ Little. See St Francisde Sales. 

(auurlMLUBll, THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
With over xoo Illustrations by A Garth 
Jones, and an Introduction by E. V. Lucas. 
DemyZvo. xos. 6d. 

'This edition b in many respects of 
peculiar beauty.'— ZPm'i^ Chronicle. 

' It is in every way an admirable edition 
and the iilustratiooa are delightful.* — 

Literature. 

ELIA. AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
ELIA. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Pott Zvo. 
Clcthf zx. 6d net; leather, ax. 6d, net. 

[Little Library. 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS : 
An z8o5 Book for Children. Illustrated by 
William Mulrbady. A new edition, in 
facsimile, edited by £. V. Lucas, zx. 6d. 

This little book is a literaury curiosity, and 
has been discovered and identified as the 
work of Charles Lamb by £^ V. Lucas. 
It b an exact fiaicsimile of the original 
edition, which was illustrated by Muhready. 

Frof688or Lambrofl. ECTHESIS 

CHRONICA. Edited by. ^^my Zvo. 
js, 6d.net. [Byasantine Texts. 

Stanley Laae-Poole. THE LIFE OF 

SIR HARRY PARKES. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, Crown Zvo. 6s, 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

F.LaiiKlyrldge,M.A. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Second Etution. 
Crottm Zvo. as. 6d. 

' The book b full of splendid things.' — 
If^orld. 

Wimam Law. A SERIOUS CALL TO A 
DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by C Bigg, D.D., 
late Student of Christ Church. Pott Zve. 
Cloth, sx. ; leather t ax. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 
Thb is a reprint, word for word and line 
for line, of the Editio Princess. 

O. 8. Layard. THE LIFE OF MRS. 
LYNN LINTON. Illustrated. J>emf 

Zvo, Z3X. 6d. 

'Mrs. 'LjDXi Unton b here presented to 
us in all her moods. She lives in the book ; 
she is presented to us so that we really 
know her.'-^X/Vxm/»rv. 
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Captain Mftltme Lee. A HISTORY OF 

POUC£ IN ENGLAND. Crown 8tv. 

' A learned book, comprising many curious 
' details to interest the general reader as well 
as the student who vriil consult it for exact 
iafotmation.' — Daily News; 

* The book rests on accurate research and 
gives avast array of facts and statistics.' — 
Glasgmv Herald, 

V. B. Lewes, M.A. air and water. 

Illustrated. Crown Zvo. its. td, 

[University Extension Series. 

Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble Col- 
lege. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER. 
BUILDER. Crovm tvo, 3^. 6d, 

See also Keble and Oxford Commentaries. 



JOHN KEBLE. 
SxfO, y, 6d, 



With Portrait. Crottm 
[Leaders of Religion. 



E. tr. Lucas. See Jane Austen and Mrs. 
Gaskell and Charles Lamb. 

Ludan. SIX DIALOGUES (Nigrinus,. 
Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, The Ship. The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Trans- 
lated by S. T. Irwin, M.A, Assistant 
Master at Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Crown dvo. y. 6d. 

[Classical Translations. 

L. W. Ijrde. M.A A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EM- 
PIRE. Third Edition, Crown Bvo, as. 

[Commercial Series. 

HoQ. Krs. Larttelton. WOMEN AND 

. THEIR WORK. Croam 8w. as. td. 
' Thoughtful, interesting, practical.' — 

Guardian. 
'The book is full of sound precept given 
with sympathy and wit.' — Pilot, 

i. E. B. M*AUeil. M. A. THE PRINCIPLES 
OF BOOKKEEPING BY DOUBLE 
ENTRY. Crown Bvo. as. 

[Commercial Series. 

P. MacCunn. JOHN KNOX. With Por- 
trait. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

A. M. Maokay. THE CHURCHMAN'S 
INTRODIJCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Crown Bvo. 3*. 6d, 

[Churchman's Library. 
'The book throughout is frank and 
courageous.'— (PZm/vw Herald. 

Lttoxle KacnuB, M.A A primer of 

WORDSWORTH. Crown Bvo. as. 6d. 



J P. ttahafly, Lilt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

F. W. Ualtland. LL.D.. Downbg. Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. RoyalBvo. -js.ed, 

H. E MaldeiL M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Crown Bvo, 3J. 6d, 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Crown Bvo, is, 6d. 

E. C. Blarchant, M. A , Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and Assistant Master at St. Foul's 
School A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

E. C. Uarcliant, M.A, and A U. CoolL 

M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Crown Bvo. 3s.6d. 

' We know^ no book of this class better 
fitted for use in the higher forms of schools.' 
-^Guardian. 

J. E. Karr, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John's 
College. Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Illustrated. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* A volume, moderate in size and readable 
in style, which will be acceptable alike to 
the student of geology and geography, and 
to the tourist.' — AlAenautn, 

A. J. Kason. THOMAS CRANMER. 
With Portrait. Crown Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

George Massee. the EVOLUTION OF 

PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. With 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo. as, 6d. . 

[University Extension Series. 

C. F. O. Masterman, M.A. TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHEk. Crvwn 
Bzfo. 6s, 

■^ *A thoughtful and penetrating apprecia- 
tion, fun of interest and suggestion.'-- 
H^orld. 

Annie Matheson. See Mrs. Craik. 

Emma S. Mellows. A SHORT STORY 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crown 
Bvo, ss. 6d. 

*A lucid and well*arranged' account of 
the growth of English literature.'— ^«// 
MallGauiie. 

L. G. Miall, F.R.S. See Gilbert White. 

£. B. Kichell. THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
fraviures by G. E. Lodge, and other 
llustrations. Demy Bvo, xos. 6d, 
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J.O.]CUlalf. THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
or SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
Pramdent of the Royal Academy. With 3x9 
Illustrationi, of which 9 are Photogravure. 
mvait. Royal Zv0. aos. net. 

• This splendid wotlc'—ITorld, 

*Of Kuch absorbing interest is it, of such 

completeness in scope and beauty. Special 

tribute must be paid to the extraoroinary 

completeness of the illustrations.' — Graphic, 

J. O. KUne. M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown Zvc, ts, 

P.CbalmaniMit<sheU,M.A. outlines 

OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Stamd 
EditioH, Crown Bvo, 6*. 

A text • book designed to cover the 
Schedule isiued by the Rojral College of 
Physicians and Suigeons. 

P. ILHoir. MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Hbndbrson. PotiZvo, Cloth^ 
i#. 6</. net; Uather^ 9s, 6*1, net 

CLittle library. 

H. B. Moon. BACK TO THE LAND : 
An Inquiry into the cure for Rural Depopu- 
lation. Crown Zvo. as. 6d, 

[Social Questions Series. 

W. R. HorfllL Oriel Collie, Oxford. A 
HISTORYOF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans. Crown Bvo, js, 6d. 

This history, is founded on a study 
of original documents, and though neces- 
sarily brief, is the most comprehensive 
narrative in existence. Considerable^ atten- 
tion has been paid to the social and literary 
development of the country, and the recent 
expansion of Russia in Asia. 

R. J. Morich, late of Clifton College. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 
AND IDIOMS. Fiftk Edition, Crown 

[School Examination Series. 

A Kky, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students onl^^, to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Second Edition, 
Crown tvo. 6s, net, 

Wm Anderson Morton. See Miss Brod- 
rick. 

H. 0. O. Monle, D.D. CHARLES 
SIMEON. With Portrait. Crown Zvo. 
3X. 6d, [Leaders of Religion. 

K. M. Pattiflon Mnir, M.A. THE 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Ele- 
mentary Principles of Chemistry. Illus- 
trated. Crown Svo. as. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

T. A. Hnndella, M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 



W.G.ITM1. SeeR.N. HalL 

H. W. NevbUKHL LADYSMITH: The 

Diary of a Siege. With 16 Illustrations and 
a Plan. Second Edition, CrotunStw, 6s, 

James Northeote, R.a., the conver- 
sations OF, AND JAMES WARD. 
Edited by Ernbst Flbtchbr. With many 
Portraits. Denty Zvo. los, 6d. 

* Mr. Fletcher's book will range and rank 
with Haaiitt's.'—Gio^e, 

* Every reader, with any taste for art, will 
find the book engrossing.' — Yorkshire P^tm 

JL H. Norway, Author of ' Highways and By- 
ways in Devon and Cornwafl.' NAPLES : 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 40 lUns- 
trations by A. G. Fbrako. Crottm Bvo, 6*. 

Standish (yGrady. THE STORY OF 

IRELAND. Ctvwn Bvo, as. 6d, 



BIrs. Oliphant 

With Portrait. 



THOMAS CHALMERS. 
Crown Bvo, 3^ . 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

C. W. Oman. M.A^ Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. Vol. II.: The Middle Ages, 
from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo, ais, 

^ * The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to dhe 
exact history of the world has possessed 
more enduring value.' — Daily Chronicle, 

Prince Henri of Orleans. FROM ton- 
kin to india. Translated by Hamlbt 
Bent, M.A. With 100 Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 4/4?, gilt top, a^s. 

R. L. OtUey. M. A., late Felbw of Mi 
College, Oxon., and Principal of 
House. THE DOCTRINE OF THl 
INCARNATION. Second and ckea^ 
Edition, Demy Bivo, isr. 6d, 

[Handbooks of Theology. 
'A clear and remarkably full account of 
the main currents of speculation. Scholariy 
precision . . . ^enume tolerance . . . 
intense interest in his subject— are Mr. 
Ottley's vaxAtA:— Guardian, 

LANCELOT ANDREWES. With Por- 
trait. Crown Bvo, y. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

J. H. Overton, M.A. JOHN WESLEY. 
With Portrait. Crown Bvo. 31. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

M. N. Oxford, of Guy's Hospital. A 
HANDBOOK OF NURSINGT Crvwa 
Bvo. 3f . 6d, 

' The most useful work of the kind that 
we have seen. A most valuaUe and prac- 
tical msjivoiV— Manchester Guardian, 
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W. a 0. PakdS. THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. With namerous Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo, 15s. 

'A thoroughgoing working text>book of 
its subject, practical and well*stocked.'— 
ScatsmoH, 

Prof. L^on Parmentier and M. Blddx. 

KVAGRIUS. Edited by. £>emy Zva. 
los. 6d, net. [Byzantine Texts. 

B. W. PauL See Laurence Sterne. 

E. H. Pearoe, M.A. the annals OF 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. With many 
Illustrations. J>emy 8v^. 7^. 6d. 

*A well-written, copious, authentic his> 
tory.' — Times, 

B. E. Peaxy, Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. NORTHWARD 
OVER THE GREAT ICE. With over 800 
Illustrations, avcls. Royal %ve, 32s, Met, 

'His book will uk« its place among the 
permanent literature of Arctic exploxadon.' 
—Timet, 

Sidney Peel, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
missiMKmthe LicensmgLaws. PRACTI* 
GAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition, Crown 8«w. xs. 6d, 

K. Pernfinl SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Pott Bvo, Clotk, 
IS, 6d, net; Uatkert as, 6d, net 

[Little Library. 

J. P. Peten. D.D. THE old testa- 
ment AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP, Crown Svo. 6s. 

[Churchman's Library. 

' Every page reveals wide reading, used 
with sound and scholarly judgment. 

— Manchester Gnardietn, 

W. K. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, prom thb 
Earliest Timbs to thb Present Day. 
Fully Illustrated. In six volumes. Crown 
ivo, 6sr each, 

' A history written in the spirit of scientific 

fredsion so worthily represented by Dr. 
*etrie and his school cannot but promote 
sound and accurate study, and supply a 
vacant place in the English literature of 
Egyptology.'— 7V»»«. 

Vou I. Prehistoric Times to XVIth 

Dynasty. Fourth Edition, 
Vou II. Thb XVIIth and XVIIIth Dy- 

NASTIBS. Third Edition, 
Vol. IV. The Egypt op thb Ptolbmibs. 

J. P. Mahappy, Litt.D. 
Vol. v. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. 
Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Aces. 

Stanley Lane-Poolb, M.A. 



RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Fully lUustiated. 
Crown Stw. af . 6</. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Crown Bvo. 
sf . 6d, 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Trist- 
ram Ellis. In Two Volumes, Crown 8o#. 
3X. td. each, 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
xao Illustrations. Crown Bvo. j*. 6d, 

' In these lectures he displays rare skiM 
in elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.'— TVm^x. 

Pbilip Pienaar. with steyn and 

DEWET. Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 
is,6d, 

A narrative of the adventures of a Boer 
tele^phist of the Orange Free State 
dunng the war. 

Plautna. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and aCom- 
mentarv, by w. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy Bvo, 10s, 6d* 
net. 

For this edition all the important mss. 
have been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in earW Latin 
verse. The Conunentary is very full 

'A work of great erudition and fine scholar- 
ship.'— >Sc^/«»mm. 

THE CAPTIVI. Adapted for Lower Forms, 
by J. H. Frbbse, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's, Cambridge, is. 6d, 

J. T. Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A., King's 

College, Cambridge. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Crown Bvo, as, 6d. 

[School Examination Series. 

M. C. Potter, M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated, and Edition, Crown Bvo, 
4s, 6d, [Univenuty Extension Series. 

L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Third 
Edition, Crown Bvo. as, 6d. 

[University Extemumi Series. 

"Q." THE GOLDEN POMP. A Proces- 
sion of English Ljrrics. Arranged by A. T. 
QuiLLBX Couch. Crown Bvo, ^Buchreun, 

6s, 

B. B. Backbam, M.A. THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES. With Introduction 
and Notes, Demy Bvo, xas, 6d, 

[Oxford Conunentaries. 

* A really helpful book. Both introduction 

and commentary are marked by common 

sense and adequate knowledge. ' — Guardiemm 
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B. W. BaadOlpll, D.D., principal of tht 
Theoloffiod CoUeee, Ely. THEPSALMS 
OF DAVID. With an Introdoction an4 
Notet. P0tt fsvo. Cloth, as.; ieaiker, 
9S.6d,n4t. [library of Devotion. 

A devotional and practical edition of the 
Prayer Book version of the Psahns. 

HaitUlgB BaJiMall, M. A. , Fellow and Tutor 
of New CoUege, Oxford. DOCTRINE 
AND DEVELOPMENT. Crvwn^uo. fa, 

W. ReaiOBi M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIALSETTLEMENTS. CnnvM %vo, 
as, 6d, [Social Qaestions Series. 

caiarlM Bicliard8<m. THE ENGLISH 

XURF. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. D*my Ssv. 15X. 

' From its sensible introduction to its vexv 
complex index, this is about the best booK 
that we are likely for some time to see 
upon the subject with which it deals.' — 
Aikttueum, 

H. B. Roberts. See a C Chwiner. 

A. Bobertaon, D.D., Principal of King's 
College, London. REGNUM DEI. The 
Bamptoa Lectures of 1901. Dtti^ Bvo, 
i2S, 6d. tut, 

* A notable volume. Its chief value and 
interest is in its historic treatment of its 
great theme.' — Daily Newt, 

* It is altogether a solid piece of work and 
a valuable contribution to the history of 
Christian thought. '--vS'f^/ljMaiii. 

SirO. 8. Robertson, K.C.S.L CHITRAL: 

The Story of a Minor Siege. With numer- 
ous Illustxations, Map and Plans. Second 
Edition, Denty %vo, xof. 6</. 

* A book which the EUzabeUians woutd 
have thought wonderful. More thrilling, 
more piquant, and more human than any 
ik.oyfX.'-NewcastU Chronicle, 

J. W. RobertBon-Scott. the people 

OF CHINA. With a Map. Crown Zvo, 
y. ^d, 

A. W. Robinson, Vicar of All Hallows, 
Barking. THE EPISTLE TO THE 
GALATIANS. Explained. Fcap. 6v0. 
ts, 6d. net. [Churchman's Bible. 

'The most attractive, sensible, and in- 
structive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.' — CAurck Geuutte, 

CedliaRobinson. the ministry OF 

DEACONESSES. With an Introduction 
fay the Ijotd Bishop of Winchester. Crown 
Svo, 3s,6d, 

0. RodweU. B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock,1).D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fca/, Bvo, 3s, 6d, 



Edward Rose. THE ROSE READER. 
With numerous lUostrations. Crown 8m. 
as, 6d, Also in 4 Parts, Pmrts I, and II, 
6d, each ; Part III, Zd. ; Part /y, xod, 

A reader on a new and original plan. 

The distinctive feature of this book is the 
entire avoidance oi irr^^lluiy-spelt words 
until the^ pupil has thoroughly mastered 
the principle of reading, and learned its 
enjoyment. The reading of connected sen- 
tences begins from the first page, before ihe 
entire ali:^bet is introduced. 

E DenlsonRoss, M.A. SeeW. Beckford, 
A. W. Kinglake, and F. K, Skrine. 

A E. Ruble, M.A., Head Master of the 

Royal Naval School, Eltham. THE GOS- 
PEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK 
Edited by. With three Maps. Crown Sew. 
XX. 6d, [Methuen's Junior School Books. 

W. Clark RnsselL THE life of 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Pottrtk 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

* A book which we should like to see in 
the lutnds of every boy in the cottntry.' — 
St, James* s GoMotte, 

Viscount 8t Cyres. THE LIFE OF 

FRANCOIS DE FENELON. Illus- 
trated. Demy %vo, xor. 6dL 

' A work of high hbtorical and lively in- 
terest. '~-{7«^/tfA(. ^ 

' A most interesting life of a most interest- 
ing personage.' — Scotsman, 

'We have in this admirable volume a most 
valuable addition to our historical portrait 
gallery.' — Daily News. 

St. Francis de Sales. ON THE LOVE 

OF GOD. EditedbyW.J. Knox-Little, 
M.A. Pott Bvo, Clothf as.: leather. 



as. td. net. 



[Library ot Devotion! 



J. Sargeannt, M.A. annals of West- 
minster SCHOOL. With numerous 
Illustrations. Denty Zvo, js, 6d, 



C. Satbas. 

psellus. 



THE HISTORY OF 
Demy Bvo. xsx. net, 

[Byzantine Texts. 

B.O.Seeley)F.R.S. DRAGONS OF THE 
AIR. With many Illustrations. Crown 
Bvo. 6s, 

A popular history of the most remarkable 
flying animals which ever lived. Their rela- 
tions to mammals, birds, and rei>tiles, living 
- and extinct, are shown by an original aeries 
of illustrations. The scattered remains pre- 
' served in Europe and the United States have 
been put together accurately to diow the 
variea forms of the animals. The book is a 
natural history of these extinct animak 
which flew by means of a single finger. 
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v. p. 8«Ub, M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illiutrated. Crown 
8vA 3x. 6d, [University Extension Series. 

Edmimd Belong. TOMMY smiths 

ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Sicotui Edition, Fct^^Zvo* 2s. 6*1, 

'A quaint, fascinating little book : a nur* 
sery classic. — ^ ihen^eum^ 

WUliam Sliakespeare. 

THE ARDEN EDITION. 

'No edition of Shakespeare is likely to 
prove more attractive ana satisfactory than 
this one. It is beautifully printed and paged 
and handsomely and simply bound.' — 

.S"^. James's Gasetie. 

Dtmy %ve. 3J. td^ each volume. General 
Editor, W. J. Craig. An Edition of 
Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with 
a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the page. The 
first volumes are : — 



HAMLET. 
Litt.D. 



Edited by Ez>wakd Dowdbn, 



ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 
Edward Dowdbm, Litt.D. 

KINO LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. 

JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 

MIXXAN, M.A. 



THE TEMPEST 
Luce. 



Edited by Morton 



A. Sharp. VICTORIAN POETS. Crvum 
tew. ar. fid, [University Extension Series. 

J. 8. ShedlOCk. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA : Its Origin and Development. 
Crvam Zioo, 5^ . 

' This work should be in the possession of 
every masictan and amateur. A concise 
and lucid hbtory and a very valuable work 
for reference. ' — A tkemeum, 

Artbiir SbenreU, M.A. LIFE IN WEST 

LONDON. Third Edition, Crown %vo. 
as, 6d, [Social Questions Series. 

F. B. Skrine and E. D. Boss, the 

HEART OF ASIA. With Maps and 
many Illustrations by Vbrjkstchagin. 
Large Crown Zvo, xor. t>d, net, 

'This volume will form a landmark in our 
knowledge of Central Asia. . . . Illuminat- 
ing and convincing.' — Timts, 

Evan SnuLll. M.A. THE earth. An 

Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Crown Zvo, as. 6a, ^ 

[University Extension Series. 



Nowell C. Bmitb, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Pott Bvo, Cloth, 
IS. 6d, net; ieather, as, 6d, net, 

[Little Library. 

SopbOdeS. ELECTRA AND AJAX. 
Translated by E. D. A. Morshxad, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Winchester, as. 6d, 

[Classical Translations. 

R. Soutbej. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, Caven- 
dishX Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannav. Second Edition, Crown 
Zvo. 6s. 

' A brave, inspiriting book.' — Black and 
IVhiie, 

C. H. Spence, M.A., Clifton College. HIS- 
TORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS. Second Edition, 
Crown Zoo, as, 6d, 

[School Examination Series. 

W. A. SpOOnar, M. A. , Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. BISHOP BUTLER. With Por- 
trait* Crown Zvo, y. 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

J. W. Btanbridge, B.D., Rector of Sainton, 
Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of St. 

iohn's College, Oxford. A BOOK OF 
)EVOTIONS. Pott 8ro. Cloth, as.; 
leather, as, 6d, net, [library of Devotion. 
' It is probably the best book of its kind. 
It deserves high commendation.' — Church 
Gasette. 

See also Cardinal Bona. 



'Stancliff.' 

Fca^, ^0, 



GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S. 

XX. 



A. K. K. Stednum, M.A. 

INITIA LATINA : Easv Lessons on Ele- 
mentary Accidence. Fi/tk Edition, Fcap, 
%vo, xs, 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS, ^t:^^ Edition. 
Crown Zvo, as, 

FIRST LATIN READER. /With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Fi/th Edition revised, xZmo. 
IS. 6d, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CjESAR. 
Parti. The Helvetian War. Second Edi- 
tion, xZmo, IS, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Parti. 
The Kings of Rome. xZmo, Second Edi- 
tion, xs. 6d, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Eighth Edition. 
Fca/. Zvfi, IS. 6d, . 

EXEMPLA, LATINA. First Lesions in 
Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. Crown 
Zvo, xs. 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OP THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. E^kth €uui Cht^p^r Sdititm, 
fVwriiUm. Crown 8tv. zx. 6</. Key 
3«. «#/. Originmi Edition, v, 6d, 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition, 
Crown Sew. u. 6d, With Vocabulary. 2X. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition, Fca/,Bvo. it,6d. 
With Vocabulary, as. Key, ar. net, 

LATIN VOCABULAP 'ES FOR REPETI- 
TION: Arranged according to Subjects. 
TeniA Eaition, Feap, 8tv. xs. 6d, 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
zSffM. Second Edition, is, 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, re- 
vised, tZmo, IS, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crown 
Zvo, IS, bd, 

EASY GREEK EXERCISES. By C G. 
BoTTiNC, B.A. Crown 8v». ax. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition,revised. 
Fcap, Zvo» XX. f>d, 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION. Ananged according to Subjects. 
Third Edition, Fcetp.Zvo. xs,6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Third Edition, 
Fcap, 8tv. sx. td, 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Fifth Edition, 
xZtno, Sd, 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Fi/ih Edi- 
Hon, revised. Crown %vo, zx. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN. 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fourth Edi- 
tion, revised, Fcap Zvo, xx. 6d, 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabulary. 
Second Edition, CrownZvo, as,6d. Key. 
3X. net, 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Tenth Edition, Fcap, Zvo. is, 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. E/eventh Edition, CrownZvo, 
99, td, [School Examination Series. 

A Kkv, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only, to be had on application 
f die Publishers. Fi/th Edition, 
Crown Zvo, 6s, net. 



GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS. Third Edition. Croum 
Zvo, 3X. 6d, [School Examination Series. 

Key {Sicond Edition) issued as above. 
7X. net, 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Sixth Edition, ^ Crown Zvo, 
3X. 6d. [School Examination Series. 

Key (Second Edition) issued as above. 
6x. net, 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS Tenth Edition,^ Crown Zvo. 
as, 6d, [School Examination Series. 

Key {Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6x. net, 

R. EllioU Steel, M.A., F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE Including 
Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Astronomy, and Geology. 147 IHustratioas. 
Second Edition, Crown Zvo. as, 6d, 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Crown Zvo, as, 6d, 

[School Examination Series. 

0. Stephenion, of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and F. SttddardB. of the York- 
shire College, Leeds. ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
DemjfZvo, S^ond Edition, js. 6d, 

J. Stephenson, m.a. the chief 

TRIJTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Crown Zvo, 3s, 6d. 

An attempt to present in clear and popular 
form the main truths of the Fait^ The 
book is intended for lay workers in the 
Church, for educated parents and for 
teachers generally. 

Laurence Sterne. A sentimental 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 
Pott Zve, Clothe XX. 6d, not; ioather, 
as, 6d, net, [Little Library. 

W. Sternr, m.a. annals of eton 

COLLEGE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo» js, 6d, 

R. L. Stevenson, the letters of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
his FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductions, by Sidney Colvin. Sixth and 
Cheaper Edition, Crown Zvo, zsx. 

Library Edition. Demy Zvo. a vols, a^s.tut, 

* Irresistible in their raciness,their variety, 
their animation ... of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, the 
truest record of a "richly compounded 
spirit'* that the literature of our timt has 
preserved.'— TtiMMik 
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VAll^IHA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Fortxait by WiixiAif St'rai'G. TJUtd 

THE LIFE OFR. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. , - ,^ 

E. D. 8toneiM.A., late AssUtant Master. at 
. Eton. SELECTIONS FROM TJHE 

ODYSSEY., Fc0^, B»(f. u. 6«&. • 

Charles Straobey* : See Chesterfield. . 

A. W« Streame, D.Dr ecclesiastes. 

' Ezplluned.. Fca/^ Ztta. xs* 6^ net, 

: LChnrchntaii's Bible. 

'-Scholarly, stiggestive, aad particularly 
interesting.'-— ^MT/iwiAw. - 

Clement E. Staretton. A ^ISTORy OF 

THE midland railway. With 
numerous Illustrations.' DemyZvo, i9S,6d. 

"BL 81Ztrad.D.Sc,M. A, I?n>fessWof Physics 

in the Durham College of Science, Kew- 

castle.on.Tyne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 

Fully Illustrated. CrozvnZvff, 3f*6d, 

•■■■■ tTextbooksofTechnolo^. 

F. SnddajrdS. See C Stephenson. 

JonatHaa «wift. THE JOURNAL TO 

STELLA. Edited by G. A Aitkbn. 
Cnnim9iv0, 6s. ...... 

(Methnen.'s Stand^d Library. 

J. B. 8ytoe8tM.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Oraw 8w. ax. 6d,' 

lUnirersity Extedsioa' Series. 

TadtOB. AGRICOLA. With Inf rodiiction, 
Notes/ Map, etc By R F. I)Ayi8, M. A. -, 
late Aapistant Master at Weymouth CqUege. 
Cr&wftM, w. ' ' ' - 

GERMANIA By the same Editpr. Crown 
8vo, .31. .: . > • . ,. . 

AGRICOLAAND GERMANIA Tl»ii4«ta| 
bv.JR. B. ToWNSRBKD, late Scholar of 
Tiinity Collie, Cambridjge. Crovm.Zva, 
as,6d,. [Classical Translaticms. 

J.Tanler. THE^ INNER WAY.' Being 

- Thktyr^ix Sermons for Festivals by John 

. TAUUtR.- Edited, with an Introduction. 

.ByAW.HuTiroir.M.A P^tf^» Chth^ 

, ' f , tLibrary of BevQtioo, 

B. L. TaimtOlL. A HISTORY OF Ttifit 
JESUITS IN ?;NGLAND. With lUus. 
I^rationf. ■ Pemy 8va axr. mi, , , 

'A' history of pern^ent value, wl^icH 

covers ground never proi>er1y 'investigated 

before, and is .rei^ete with the resuTt's of 

- origihafteseiitfdb-. A most interesting and 

cardlul hock^'-^Liiif^htre* 

F. b. tajrlor, M.A. COMMERCUL 
ARITHMETIC Third Edition, Crown 
8fV. xt.^d, [Commercial Series. 



T!,,J1 Taylor, M. A, Fellow of Gonvilleand 

iCkius College, Cambridge. A CONSTi: 

TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HIS- 

TORY OF ROME. Crpwn 89». ys. €d. 

<'We;fall^ recognise the rnht of thi$ 

. carefully wntten wm:k, aad admire espwdally 
the fairness and ^briety 0f his judgment and 

' the hui4an interest with which be has in- 
spired, a subject ^which in some hands be<. 
comes a mere sert^ of cold abstractions. It 
is a work that will be stimulating to the 
student of Roman history. "-^A tkti^tnm, 

Alfted^ Lord TemiTBOB. THE early 

POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by J. Churton ■ Collins, 
M.A« CrfwnAvo. (Sf. 

[Methuen's Standard Library. 

Also with zo Illustrations in Photognivure 

by W. E. F. Brittbn. Dtmy Zvo* loti 6d, 

An eIabor9,te edition of the^ cdebrated 
. volun^e which was fiublished in ^ts .final and 
definitive fiarm in 18^3. This edition con* 
tains along Introduction and copious Notes, 
textual and explanatory. It also contains 
in an Appendix all the Poems which T^°ny* 
5'on afterwards omitted. 

MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Words- 

woRTR. . Eoti Zvo, Clctikt js,. 6d, net; 

. li^ktr^ 9S, 6d, net, [Little Library. 

IN MEMORIAM<- ^ted, with to Ihtro- 
d^ction.and Notes, by H.. C: Bbbching, 

. M.A.. Poti 89V. Clotk^ ir. 6d, net; 
le»th«r, 3x. 6d, mt, . [Little. Library. 

THE EARLY POEMS Of. Edited by }. 

.• C CoLLiNSj M, A Potiivo. CIotA,xs.6d. 

net; leather^ as, 6d, net, [Little Library. 

TH^ PRINCE$& Edited by Euzabbth 

. WORPSWORTH* Pott ZVO, Clotk^ U*. td, 

net j^ ydtherf 9S,6d. net, tattle library. 

Alice TestoO. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
IN A HOSPIT^ Crwrn 8v^<. ^s, 6d, r 

W. K. Tliackeray. VANITY fair 

With an Introduction by S. Gwtmn. . TJkree 
yiofutnes, Pott.Bvo, Enckt^nme, cloth, 
IS. 6d,.pets leathett s^* 6d, net, 

[Little Library. 

iPENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
' ■ Tkree P'olitines, PoltBvo, EaiAtfo/ume, 
eioth, its, '6dt nei ;' leather^ at,.4d* net, 

[Little Library. 

P.'W. TheolJaW* M.A INSECT LIFE. 
lUustratedi' Crow^ Zfve. ix. 6d. 

.'. {Uniyersity Exteasiofi Series. 

A H. ^dKDbseXL CAMBRIDGE AND 
ITS COLLEGE& Hlustrated by E. .H^ 
New. Pott 3w. , Cloth^ y. ; leather, 
2S, 6d, nef, , - [Little'Gttides. 

'It is brightly written and leaned, and 
is just such a boolc as ft cultlired .^itor 
nttds.'-^coisman. 
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DANTB STUDIBS AND SUKSXARCHSS. 

THE Lin or DAlfTS ALlOttlftRI. 
Witk f IlhHtitttkM. ^MMT JSittH^. 

ntt (LHtle BtoKtapbies. 

fi«rbem^oabh. PEIRBItE WED : and 
Otber Poems. Cromn 8cv. 5^ . 

Pldlto Tr«f<or (Dux). THE LIGHTER 
SIDE OF CRICKET. Crnm^wK 6r. 

' The mosl wekotaie book «i ote aittioiud 
KaiM paMblied for y%»in.*'-^Cammiy GttUU^ 



0. B. nontn^ek. Westminster 

AB&ftY. Illtostyiited bv F. D. 'BBbi»ORO. 

(Little Guides. 
'A deligbtfii! n^i&tQre band^bbok/— 

* In comeliness, and perhaps in complete- 
ness, this work must taike the first place.*— 
AcadntMf, 

* A reslly fint-imte gaid«-book. *^ 

CMrttade TMkWilL THESTAtEAm) 

ITSCBlIDRENk CrvumZv*, a*.€d, 

[Social QoesUons Series. 

LonilATwiSlilU^ WOREHOtJS^S AND 

CSodal Questions Series. 

O. W. Wade, D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. WtthMafM. CtvwhZm, 6i, 

^CaYeful, sdiolarly, embodying the best 
reAdts of Modem criiidsm, and written 

IttakWoltOlL TiteLfVfeS OF DONNE, 
WOTTON. HOOKFJt, HERBERT A)9Q 
SANDERSON. . With aa Intcodnotiatt by 

. Vhqw BLicKAUKM, aittl a Portnit. 3I; 6a, 

THE COMPtEAT ANGLER. Edited by 
T. Bu,CHAK. Pait2v0, Cloth, v,6tLnct; 
ieathtTt ax. Hd, niK [Little Librazy; 

Grace WamMdC Seel^ady Julias df Nor. 
widL 

itn. Aitr^ Vata^lHmJa. A LITTtS 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. P0ti Bvok Vlf^ Ui^6d,Met: Uaiker^ 
vti 64^ nft (Uttla Libaryk 

0. 0. i7.1irbM>, M.A. SeeSt Ansdib. 

t. C. ^dbW. CARPENTRY AND 
JOINERY, With many Illustrations. 
Stcond Sath^k, Crttm^l9, ^,ttl, 

'An admirable elementary text-book on 
the sttbJect.''^iM^/r. 



^il^fi^^ S&^^Ws PRACTICAL Ulte; 
CHANICS. wifli 7< nittstrationa and 
Dia|rams. Ste^nd EdHiou. Ommi ^m. 
|«.0& tTNttbooksofTtKltttalccyi 

J. Wtili, Bf. A.. Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
Ct^S* OKVORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By McBsben of the Unxveisity. 
TMiniSi^iim. Omm8iw. 9t.6dl 

A SHOkT HISTORY OF ROftl£i 7%inf 
Jmn^t, With 3 MtjJi. Cr. BcVb 5r. 6<& 

This book it inteoded lor the Middle dnd 
Upper FortM of Public Schools and for 
Phas Stndstata.at tha Uaiiewttiaa. It con- 
tains copious TaUcsi etc. 

' Aa original work written on an origina) 
plan, and with uitmmmoin frealmen and 
vigoor.'— .Syroibr. 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. lUua- 
trated by E. H. New. J^^urOk JSMiiom, 
P9H 8«M CMkt 31; ; kaihtTt %t. 6dL net, 

[Little Guides. 

"An adttirable and accurate little treat- 
ise, attractively illustrated.'— flVr^ 

fi W69ta^ M^ Ounate of- Sk Matthews, 
Westminster, THE HOLV SAOUFICE. 

Potttw, ea.tut, 
a^UmCWdtiitor^ tHELastofthb 

GREAT SCOUTS CBuffiUaBaU'JL ITith 
IttustratioBs. ZtM^S*^ 6s. 

* A WMatbt of one of the most attracdve 
figures in the public tyt^'—Dmify CArmUlt. 

aWbilflqf. SecHMdeyandWbibley. 

Ik WMttl^, M.A., Fellow ojr Pembroke 
College, Cunbridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHlESi TH«R ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cnrtm Im. 6s. 

Ok B. WlitUDi^, M.A. THE EPISTLE 

OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHBSIANS. EdiiU by. rea^ 
u, 6d» mt, [Churchman's Bible. 



CMlMrfe Wmta. THE NATURAL HIS. 

TORY OF SELBORNE. Bditnl by 

L. C MiAXA, F.R.S., ainisted by W. 

Wahob Fowlbr, M. a. Cf^n few. 6k. 

[M^tbucD^s Standard Lifctanr< 

i it Wiltidid. PRECIS WRITING 

AND OFFICE CORRBSFONDKNCE. 

- C^v*«3»tf. ax. tCetdniSidal Series. 

COMMERtlAL ftD.t^cATIOK iN 
THEORY jftNB PRACTICB. Crvwn 

VV0. ST. 

Afl introdncticn to Methuen*s Ckwuaercial 
Series treating the question of Oommerdal 
Education fuUy from both the pmnt of new 
of the teadier and of thfeMtent. 

[Cbmmcfdail8*riis. 

ttisWUItUnr. SeaLadyDiBM. 
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W. B. WiUdlUL aA. THB ALIBtl 
INVASION. CrmvmBw, u,6d. 

fSodiJ Qtteitioos Scries. 

J. Frame Wilktaifloii. M.A. mxttual 

THRIFT. CrPumSv&. M,6d. 

[Social Qu^idont Scrii^ 

W. WmiailUWll. THB BRITISH GAR- 
DENER. lUustvated. J>tmyB9», ut»,6d, 

W.W!nianiion,B.A. junior engush 

EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fca/. 8to. 
xx. (Junior Examination Series. 

A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAIiMAR. ^ith 
numerous passages for paniM and aatlyeisi 
and a chapter on. Essay Wnting. . Crottm 
8sv. 9S, [Metfauen's Junior School Books. 

A CLASS-BOOfc OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. Fifth JSdiidm, CfvnmBw. 
ts, 6d, [Methuen's Junior School Books. 

EASV DtCTATiON ANt> SHELLING. 
Fca^ BviK It, 

& M. WUmot-BllztoiL THB MAKERS 
OF EUROPE. Crowm^tw, ^n6d, 
A Text-book of Euzppeaa History for 
Middle Forms. 

BtohtfA WUton, M;A., Canon of York. 
LYRA PASTORALiS : Songs of Natu^ 
Chnrdi, and Home. PMt 8M». m. ttL 
A Toiume of derotiDnal poetts. . 

8. B. WinbOlt* M.A., Assistant Master in 
Christ's Hosnital.. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDBNCE. Cr^sMsaw. zx. 
6iL 

An elementary book adapted Xcx I#owef 
Forms to accompany the Shorter Latin 
Priidet. 

B. 0. iL Vbldl8LF,R.S..IXSc. SHAK& 
SPBARlTcaUKTRY. lUustrated by 
E. H. Nbw; Second MdiHcn, Pott 8iv. 
Chfht yi,: Uather, 31. td, net, 

[Little Guides. 



* Otti of th« moet charminf fnide books. 
Both for the library and as a trarelling 
dorapanioa tha boelctt equally dioica and 
serviceable. '-^Aeadenty. 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. lUnstiatwl 
by E. H. Nbw. Pptt Stw, ClotM, v.; 
leather, y. 64, net, [little Guides. 

Canon Wintexbottiain. k.A.> B.Sc. LL.B. 

THE KINGDOMOF HEAVEN HERE 
AND HEREAFTER. Croum Btw. y, 6d, 

[ChnrAmAn's limoy. 

J. A. B, Wood. HOW TO MAKE A 
DRESS. lUnstrated. Second Edition, 
Crown Svo, xs. 6di 

[Text Books of Technology. 

BUMbelll WordlWOrtiL See Tennyson. 

ArUuur WMsbi. M.A., Fellow of Queen^s 
CoUc«e» Qunbridge. SOME NEW 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. 



LARIESTOR REPETITION.. 
8mu It, 6d, 



_ . Crotun 

[Churdunan*s Library. 

GERMAN VOCABU. 
Fern/, 



A. K Wylde. MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portraits l>em^Bv»k 
xs** net, 

<l. WlVBdlUtltt, M.P; THE POEMS OF 
Wn^LIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Ihtrodocticn and Notes. Demy9vo, Buck' 
ram, gilt top, xor. 6d, 

' We liave no hentation in describing lir. 
Gebrge Wyndham's introducUon as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who lore 
our Elizabethan literature will find li very 
garden of delight in W-^ftete^tor, 

W,. K Toatl. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Remsed and StUarged 
Edition, Crown %vo, yt, 6A 



Aetbuen'B Stanbuto %XbtKc^ 

Crt0H 9fUd, 6/. 



MBMOttS OP My LiPB AND WRITINGS. By 

Edwud Gibboa. SSIed by a BUcbeck HIS. 
LL.a 
Tm, DBOJim AMD FALL OV -TIBt ROlfAN 
SknX^ EdlMM V JTB. Vf^» LL.D. In 
Semn FifAimitt, AU; Demjf 8sw. Gtii Uf, 
tt. tii. emdk, 

TRS NATVnAL HISTORY OF 8BL80RNB. By 
GObtet WUte. Edited by L. C MialW F.R.S., 
Antatad by W. Werde Fowler, M. A. 

THB BnTORY OF THB LiFB OF THOMAS ELL- 

WOOD. Edited by C.G.Cniaip.M.A. . 1 



LaCommbdiaDiDantbAlichibrl Thslteliaa 
Text; Edited by Fa«et Toyftbee. UttD., M.A. 

THBEARLVVOBItf OF AUPRBD^LORDTBHMnOir. 
Edtedby J. Chnrtoa CoUiu, MJL 



THB JOURNAL JO STBLLA. 
EditedbyG.A.Aitk«i. 



% Jeailhsa Swift 



THB LBTTBRS OF LORD'CHBSTBRPIBLD TO HIS 

Son. Edited by C Stnchey. sad Notes by A. 
Caikiirop. T»0y0i$tmee. 



JSi^sanline Scxt0« 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., UttD. 



ZACHARIAH OF MnTLSNB. Tffaslslad by F. J. 
Hamilton. D.D., and E. W. Brooks. Dtii^ 9v», 

EVAOUUS. Edited by lAm. ftrnwllli sad M. 



THB BwroftT OF FSBLLVib SiftMlbyC. Bitftas. 
JDmut 8bw. ssr. net, 

ECTHBSIS CHiMNtoA. Edited by I^eNor isab. 
I>em^ avw. f*, td, net. 
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Messrs;. MsTHUim's Cataxxxsub 



TTbe nttlc Xfbtacs 

With Introductloos, Notes, and. Photogravure Frontspieces. 

Pott $sv. Each Ffilum^f chtk, is. 6d. net; leather^ Zs. 6d; net. 

' Altogether good to look opoq, vid to. handle.'— 0«i!fipml. 

'A|Mn«ct series. '—r/'f/t'iS. . 

* It 1^ difficult to connive more attractive Tnhiiws.'-nS'/. Jami^s GoMeiU. - - 



' Very delicioas little books. '^LiUr a tttrr, 
' DeUghtfnl edsdoos.'— J?ttvn^ 

Vanity Faik, By W. M. Thackcny. Edited bj 
S. Gwynn. Thru Fplumes. 

pENDBNNiSt. By W. M. Thickecqr. Edited by S. 
Gwynn. Tkn* yohtmtx, 

lOHM HAI.IFAX, Gbntlbman. ttf Mrs. Cnllt. 
EdM by AMiie Matkesoa. T^am FtUtmus. 

PmDB amdPmvuoics. By Jsna'Anstea. .Suited 

^ E. V. Lucas. Twa Fafmtttf. 

NORTHANCBS. ABBttY^ By Jsae Austin. Edited 
by E. V. Lucas. 

Thb I*RINCBSS. By Alfred. Lord TamjsoB. .Edited 
by Eli2abeth Wordswortla. 

MAin>. By Alfred. Lord Teanyaoo; Edited by 
FHiabetn Wordsworth. 

IN MBMOUAM. By Alfred. Lord T6imySon. Edited 
by H. C. Beecbiwg, M.A. 

TRB EASI.Y FORMS OF AUTKBD, UMOO TEMMYSbN. 
£ditedbyJ'C.Collins.M.A. 

A LiTTLB- Book or ENausH rLvitics. With 
Notes. • 

TKB InfBBNO of DANTBt Translated by H. F. 
Gary. Edited Iqr PaffetToynbee. LituD., hLJ^ 

THB PUBGATOaiO op'Dantb. Trandated by H. 
P. Gary. Edited^y Paifet Toytibee^Litt.D.. M.A. 

The I^a&adiso op Dantb. Translated by H. F. 
Gary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, Litt,D., M. A. 

A LilTLB BOOK OP SCOTri9^ Vbr^ ; .E^lit^d by 
T. F. Henderson. 

A LiTTLB BOOK OF LlGItT VBRS2. Edited br A. 
G. Deane. 



SBLBCTTONS FKOM WORDSWOBTH. Edited by 
. NoweUCSmitlu 

TBS English Fosm s of Richakd Crashaw. 
Edited bgr Edward Uuttoo. 

SBLBCTTONS PROM WILLIAM BLAKB. Edited by 
. l(.renib:inL 

EOTHBN. By A. W. KingiakB. Wifli an IntWMtnction 

and Notes. 

GRANf ORIX By Mia. Gesbell. Edited br E. V. 

Lucas. 
A LiTTLB BOOK OP ENGLISH P|lOSB. Edited' by 
.■M1S.IF.A. Baniett. .. . . - 

LAVBNGRO. 
Hiades 



By Geoi£[e uuiiuw. 
7%«# Volumes. 



Edited by F. 



THB History op thb Caliph Vathhk. By 
•WmiaaiBeclcford. Edited by E..I>enisoa Ros£ 

Thb COMPLBAT Anclbr. "Br Uaak Walton. 
Edited by J. Bttduii. 

Marriagb. By Snsea Fenter. Edited by Miss 
. Geodrick • Freer and l.ord Zddesleiel>. .Twa 
Vthtmes,^ • 

Sblbcttons prom tub Early pobms op r obbrt 
■ DROWNING* Edited by W. HallGnffia. M.A. 

ELIA. AND TBB Last ESSAYS OP EUA. By Gbarles 
Lamb. E^ted Iqr ^ V. Lucas. 

A SbntimBNTAL JOURNBY. By Laurence Sterne. 
Edited by H. W. PauL 

A Littlb Book op Lipb AKB DBATR. Edited by 
Mrs. Alfred Waterbouse. 

Mansib Wauch. By D. M. MoJr. Edited by T. 
F. Henderson. 



Pott Svo, cIfitJk,y.; Uather, 31. 6</. net. 



OXPORD AND ITS GOLLBGSS. By j. WeUjh M.A. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. Faut^ Edition. 

GAMBRiiK» AND ITS COLLBGBS. By A; Hamiltea 
Thompson. Ilhutrated l^ E. H. New. 

THB MALVBBN '.CJouihRY, By B. G. A. Windle, 
D.Sc, F.R.S. lUustrated by B. k. New.- 



SHAKBSPBARB'S country. By B. C. a* Windle. 

D.Sc, F.R.S. lUustrated by £. H. New. Stc^nd 

EdUi*H. ^ . ^ , 

SUSSb:^. ByF,6. B>abBA,M.A. lUustrated by E. 

H. New. 
W«STMXNSTBR ABbby.- By G. E. Troatbeck. 

Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
NdRPOLK. By W. A. Dntt Btustrated by & G. 
, Boiler* 



Fcap. 8w. Each, volume, cUiht 3x. ^* ; leather, 4^. net. 



Thb Lipb op Dantb alighibrl By Paget 
, Toynbee, LitfeO., M.A. With .» IIl«str«taon^ 
' StetHd adUion. 

THB Lipb op SavonarolaI" Bir E. l/s. Hors*. 
bttfeh, M.A. Whh Portraits aaa lUustraliens. 



THB Lipfi OP John Howard. By e. C S. Gibsoa. 
D.D..Viear of Leeds. Whhxe tUastratioas. 

• . • • • 

THB Lipb op lord TBNNYSON. By a. G. Benson. 
M.A. iWUne^BlnsintiQW. 
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Sbe Xittle J9tue J3oo?i0 for CbflDten 

• Edited b7E.V.tUCAS. 

* Very elegant and vey interesting volamcs.*--<7&*^»«f/f<p«t^ 
' A deliglraul series of dimiatttiye voTunes.' — Wcrld, 

* The serieft should be a favourite among j uneniles.'— O^ivrcvn 

X. The CASTAWAYS. OF MSADOWBAKK. ByT.COBB, ': 

a. Thb Bebchnut Book. By Jacob Ajibott. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 
9. Thb Air GVN. By T. HiLBBRT. . 

ttbe XfbtatB of ©evotioh 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Pott %vOy ctoth^ 2s, ; leathery 2s. 6d, net. 

' This series is excellent.' — luvt lats Bishop of Lowdqn. 

* Well worth the attention of the Clergy. '—The Bishop of Lichfield. 

' T^ new "Xibrary of Dcfvotftoo" is excellent^'-^THE Bishop of pBTERBOROVdii* 

* Charming. ~J?rc<^</.. * DelightfuL'— CAwrcA ^*//r. 

The CoNPBseiONS op St. AuctisftNB. ' Edtted'by 
C. Bigg, D.D. Third EdUion. 

Thb christian Year. Edited by. TlWter Lofrk, 
'■^ D.D. Sttond EdUion. 



THE iMITATIDIf OF CHRlSTf. 
D.D. Second Edition. 



Edited by C Bigg, 
Edited by J. W. St^n. 



A BOOK OP DEVOTIONS, 
bridge, B.D. 

LYRA INNOCBNTIUM. Edited by Walter Lock, D.D. 

A SERIOUS Call to a Devout and holy Life. 
Edited by C Bigg, -D. D. S^cond-Editton. 

THE Temple.. Edited by E. C. S. GibsoD.X^.D. 

A GUIPB TO Etermity. Edited by J. W. Staa- 
bridge, B.D. 



The Psalms of David. Edited by B. vr. Ran 
dotph, D.D. - 

Lyra APOSTOLICA. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 
and H. C. Beeching, M.A. 

The Inner WaV^ Edited by A. W. Butteh, M.A. 

The Thoughts of Pascal. ' Edited by C. s. 
Jenan, M.A. 

On the Love of God. Edited by W. J. Knox- 
Little, Nf.A. 

A Manual of consolation from the saints 
jL.rD Fathers. Edited 1^7. H. Bum, BJ>. 

The song OF Songs. Edited by B.BIttdBad, M.A, 

The Dbvo^ons of St. Ansblm. Edited byC. 
C. J. Webb, M.A. 



Qltotb Commentarie0 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 

Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The Book of Job. Edited by E. C'S. Gibson, I The Acts 01^ the Apostles. Edited by R. B. 
D.D. Dtff^y 9vo, 6s. . I Rackn^m, M.A< ZT^^yiX 8*v. isf. td, 

f)anM)oo?i0. of tbcolOQ^ 

General Editor, A. ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King's Cpllege, London. 



The XXXIX. Articles of the Church op 
England. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, D.D. 
Third and Cheaper Edition in One V^tumt. 
Vemy 9»fi. xas, 6d. 

AN introduction to. the History 
- of Religion. By f! B. Jevons, m!a., Litt.b. 
Second Edition. Demy Bvo. zox. 6d, 



The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R* ^ 
Ottley.M.A. Second and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
8V0. las, 6d, 

AN Introduction to the History of the 
Crbbds* By 'A. E* Born, B.D* Demy%vo. loo, 
6d. 

The philosophy of Religion in England and 
' America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. Vemy 
Bvo. zor. 6d. 



XTbe Cbttrcbm^h*0 iLfttatg 

General Editor, J. H. ByRN, B.P;^ F.R.S.E.,-£xa3ntning Cbaplain to the 

• ' Bishop of Aberdeen. 



THtt BBGIlCHINCaS of ENGLISH CHKISriTANmr. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. Crown tvo. 

SOMB NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. By Artlittr 
Wrieht, M.A. Crotvn9zfo. 6s. 

THi( Kingdom of Hbaven Hbrb -and Her-e- 
after. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A.,.B.^c., 
LL.B. Crown 9mo, %s, 6d, 

Thb Workmanship of the Prayer book:: Its 
Literary and Liturgical Aspects, fiy J.Dowden, 
D.D. Second EdUton, Crov/n Bvo. y. 6d, 



Evolution. 
Crov/n S»tf. 



By F. B. Jerons, M.A., Litt.D 
3s, 6di, . 

T4IB Old Testament- and thb New Scholar* 
SHIP. By J. P. Peters, D.D* Crown 8pw. 6s. 

TfiBT churchman's Introduction to the old 
testament. Edited by A. M. Mackay, B.A. 
Crown Svo. y, 6d, 



the church of Christ. 
Crown 8«v. 6s. 



By E. T. Green, M.A. 



^ 



Messrs. Methuisn's Catalogue 



9^ abiitcbtiuin'6 JMfde 

Genena E0Hcpr, }. If- SVRNi B.D. 

Messrs. Mbthveh ire issuisf a scfks iv( ««|^itiaM upon most of the books of 
the Bible. The ▼olumes funa praeticsl and devottomU, ap4 the te^ of the 
Authorised Version is explained in soctionsi whi^li correspond as Ckt as possible 
with the Chnrch Lectionary. 

THU Epistlb to thb Caiatians. BxpUfaMd by 



A. W. RotaiMoa. /%»/. tw. ix. 6d, ^ut 
EOCLBSIASTBS. EzpUmd bj A. W. Streanc, D.P. 

THB BPISTLB to TKB VBIUTPUia. BuiilJMIIlf 
byCR.D.BIai,D.D. F«^,999. u.^mtt. 



TMt SnSTLB or ST. JAMBS. Bdted bf H. W. 

ISAXAR. Edited by W. B. B«aies. D.D. r«» 
yatmu^. s» n4t Md. VoL X. With Map. 

THB EPISTLB of St. PAUX.TRB AP08TLBT0 TRB 
El>ttESiANS. Edited by Gw H. Whitalur. li.A. 



%C9»ct9 Of V^ioion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. WiihP§94r€iis, Cr0mm^vo. 31.6^ 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 

Thijolhwin^ art ready .•— - 



CA««KA:LKBWItAN. Qy R. 9. |«)tt0B» 
JOHSrWBSX4nr, By J. I{. 0v<«rtO9, li.iL 
Bishop Wilbbrfoxce. By g. W. Onidi. M. A. 
CAitbmAL Mamivxmg. By a. W. Rvttoii, m. a. 
CuabxjssSimbom. By Hp C. G. Mo«k, D.Q. 
JohnKbblb. By Winter Lock. D.Dw 
THOMAaCHftf.ilTUW. ByMokOHpluat. 
LAMCBLOTANOaBVBfl. By R. L. OHtoy, M. A. 
AUGUSTINB op CANTBRBURY. By B. L. Catt*. 



WUXtAMLAUn. ByW.B.Hiiltoii.lf.A. 

JOHN Knox. ByF.MaeCoan. 

JOHNHOWB. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 

BISHOP KB9. ByF.A*Cl»lM,lf.4. 

GbORGB fox, THB OUAXBR. Bj T, Hodglcill 

John Donmb. By Kaipaalbu Jesiopp, D.D. 

THOMAS CRANMBR. By A. J. Mason. 

BISHOP Latimbr. By R. M. Carlyto and A. J. 
Cariyle. M.A. * t» j 

BaJNOPBUTLBB. ByW.A.Spooaer.lCJL 



Qthvr volmiws Fill b^ fwaooneed in due coarse. 

Social dtttc^ion^ ot ti;o«dac 

Edited by H. DR B. GlBBINS, Litt.P.. M.A. 
Crown ZvQ. 2s. 6d. 



tradb Unionism— 19BW and Old. 

Th4rd JldtdoH. 



By G. Boiren. 
ByG. 



THE co^pbrattve Movement To-Day. 
J. HolypalMi Second Mdiii»H. 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rer. J. Fcoum WiBciBgoii, 
M.A. 

PROBLEMS op POVBRTY. By J. A. HoblQll, M.A. 
Fourth BdUioH. 

THB COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C F. B a « tB b l» 
M.A. St€MdSditi0H, 

THB AUBN Invasion. ByW. H.Wiiidii8.B.A. 

The Rural EXODUS, By P, Anderson Graham. 
Land Nationalization. ^Harold Cox. B. A. 

A shorter Working day. By H. de B. Oibbina 
and R. a. HedSeM. 

An Inqdry into Rval 
B. Moore. * 



T^B FACTOftY SVSTSM. By R. V. Cooke-Taylor. 

Thb Stats and its Children. By CaiUmle 

TuekivoU. 



Women's Work. 
Miss Whitley. 

SOCIi^LTSM AND 
Rauffioann. 



By Lady DOkew Miss BidleT. and 
MODERN Thought. By M. 

By 



Bacx to thb LM«d: 
Depopulation. By H. '. 

Trusts, pools, and corners. 



By J. Stephen 



THE HOUSING OF THB WORKING CLASSBS. 
k.BowniUcer. 

THB Problem of thb Unbmployb». By J. A. 
Hol}Son.B.A. 

LxFB IN WBsr London. By Aitfwr Shui asS, M.A. 

TiUrdMdii9»m, 

RAILWAY NATIOWAV VM^fWH, By 
wards. 

WORXHOVSBSANBPAVP^BnM. ^y 
Inf. ' 

in? rvBRSiTY AND SociAx. tBTTuaamra ByW, 

MJL 
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Edited by J. E. SYMES, M^., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

CfVWH 8fV. IVics (vntk smu •xeepiiom) %s. 6d. 

A series of books on Mstorifial, literajry, and scientific subjects, suitable fpr 
extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and the ^ul^^s are treated oy competent vrriters in a broad an4 P)^o- 
spphic spirit. 

7%€ filUwiftgi V&lumet are^ ruufy :^~ 

THB INDUSTRIAL HlSTQItY OF VfKfJOm, Br H. 
de B. Gibbfais, Utt.D., M.A. JTi^MA EiUitH, 
KttvlMd. With Maps kttdrJans. giw 

A HiSTd^y ov EancusR folitic;^!. Boqnouy. 
By L. X> Price, M.A. Third BdUian. 

ProblbmsOT-POVHRTY. By J. A. ¥f obs9i^ H.A. 

Victorian Posts. By A. Sharp. 
THB French Rbvolution. l^j.E.SyiMs,M.A. 
By S. F* Gffftoc^i hf.A. Steond 



FSYCROLOCr. 
MdUinK 

THB ^VOLUTION OF PLANT LiFRl Lover FofQS. 
'ByCMasste. IButtrated. 

Air and VaTbr. By V. & Lewes. M. A. ZSvs- 
trated. 

THB CHBMISTRY OF LiPB AND HSALTH. By C. 
W. Kifmnins, M.A. lUnstrated. 

THB MfBCHANICS OF DAILY LiFB. By V. P. Sells, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

E«GLisn SqcxAi. Rbformbrs. By H. d« & 
Gn>Umi, UttJD., M.A. StctndSdmtn, 

]^GL^H TRAPB and FINANCB IN THB SSVBN- 
TBENTH C^NTXTRY, By W. A. & HffwiM. B»A. 



THB CHBMISTRY OF FiBB. By K* M. PftttisOII 
Miiir, M.A. lUttstiafed. 

A TBXT.BoOK of AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By 
M. C Potter, M.A., F.L.S. Ilhistrated. Stc&nd 
Edition, ^,^d, 

THB Vault of Hbavbn. A Poptdar Intradactton 
to Astrttnomy. By R. A. Gcegoty. With tiumerout 
lUustratioiis. 

Mbtborology. ^ H. R Dick^m, F.R.S.E.. F.R, 
Met Soc. Iliastrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELBCTRICAL SCIBNCB. By George 
J. Borch, M.A., F.R.8. Ittiistnted. ' k* 

THB EARTH. An lotittdiiclioa to PbysliQgr»phy. 
By ETan Small, M.A. Illustrated. 

INSBCT LiFB. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. lUus- 
Usted. 

ENGLISH POBTRY FROK BLAKB TO BROWNING. 
By W* M. Dixon. M.A. Steond EdOion. 

Bhclxsh I4OCAL CovwRWMByr, By E. Jenlcs, 

M.A. 

Xhb Gbbbk Vibv OF LIFB. By G. U DidUMon. 
S«€»Hd Editim, 



Oommercial Series 

Edited by H'. DE B. GIBBINS. Litt.D.. M.A. 

A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, M.A. 

By F. G. Taylor, 



COMMBRCIAL EDUCATION IN TKBORY AND 
PRACTICE. By E. E. Whitfadl M.A1. Owwir 
8v0. 5r. 

An IntrednctioB to Mefhnen^s Cflmyerdal Sctf^ 
treating the question of Conunerciu Education fully 
from both the point of view of the tewbev lou} of 
the parent. 

BRmSR<X>MirBRCB AND COLONIBSFROH ELIZA' 
BETH TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
LittD..M.A. TJUfd Edition, v. 

COMMERCIAL EXAICKATION TAfrnKS, By B. de 

B. GibUns, Utt.D...y.A. xo.eA 

THB ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. By H, de B. 
Gibbins. UttD., M.A. xs.6d. 

A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. Bally, 
With Vocabulary, as. 

A COMMBRCIAL GBOCRABBY OF THB BRITISH 
ElfflRBt By L. W» Lyde, M.A. Third Editiotu 



Third EdiHom, xs.6d. 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 
M.A. Third Edition, ts.6d. 

French commercial Correspondbncr. By s. 
£.BaUy, Whh VocabuUcy. Third Edition, ax. 

GERMAN COMlfBRClAL CORRBSFONDBNCB. By 
S. E. BaOy. with Vocabulary, ax. 6A 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL Reader. ByS.E.BaBy. 

With Vocabulary. Second Edition, at. 
PRECIS writingand OFFICE Correspondence. 

By E. E. Whitfield. M.A. os. 
A GUIDE TO PROPSSSIONS AND BUSINBSS. By H. 

Jones, xs. 6d, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK-KEBPING BY DOUBLB 

Entry. By), E. B. M'AUen, M.A. Crown 9vo. 

as. 
COMMBRCIAL Law. By W.Doiiglas Edwards, as, 
A 'CdMMBRCIAL geography OF FORBIGH 

Nations. By F. C. Bopi^ B. A. Crtnonivo, as. 



Claadical ZTranelatfona 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Ooford. 



^SCHYLUS— Agamemnon, Choeplioroe, Eumenidas. 
Translated by Lewis Campbell. LL.D. <s. 

Cfratore L TMislated by E. N. 



P. 



ClCBRQ>-t>9 Cftatore L 

Moor, M.A. 'if.6d, - ' 

CiCERO-;Select Oratioos (Are Milone, Pro Moreno, 

philippic 1L» in Catilinain). Translated by H. E. 

tX. ZQakiston, M.A. cr. 
CACBRO— De Nafura Deonm. Tiftn^lfted by'F. 

Brooks, M. A. ar. €d. 
Cicero— De OflBcus. Translated by G. B. Gardiner, 

M.X Crown 9»o, ao,6d. 



HORACX^^The Odes and Epodas. 
A.C«dleycM.A. *r. 



TnuHtalad by 



LUCiAN-.-Six JHaloguea J^igrinns, .Icaoro-McQ^ttS, 

ood). Trai 
ar.M. 



The Cock, The Ship, The Paraut^ The Lorqr of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. Irwin, M.A. 



Sc^HOCLRS— Eledza and AJax. Tttnalalad by &' 
D. A. Mofshead, M. A. ar. 6d. 

TACITUS— Agrlenia and Ciennanla. Tvaaalated by 
R. B. Townsbend. as. 60, 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Aetbtten'0 5ttitior Scbpoti'JSoofia* 

Edited by O. D; Insiup, LL.D., andW. Williamson, B.A. 



NsTal School. EtthMii. 
U.6A 



WithTbrp^Mafw. ■Cr#wM, 



A Class-book of Dictation Passages. By W. 
WfiliMUMi. B.A. SlathJSdittm, C#mm»8i«i u. 

Tub G08PBL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. Edited 

bv A. E. Rubie, M.A^ HMdmaster of the. Royal A JUNIOK CHBMISTRY. By E. A. Tylor. B^A., 



A JUNIOR English Graiocar. By w. wi 

S.A. with iriiMerdB* "passages for paninff and 
analysis, an4 a chapter oa Emy Wrtang. Crownt 



F.C.S., Science Master at FraiaKnghjan CoUeKC 
With 73 Ilhistrations, Crvtm 8Mw . a*. 9d. 



Scbool Si^mination Setie0 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M. A Crown Zv6. 



French Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. EUventh EdUi»H, 
A Key, issued to Tutors and PriTSte Students 
only, to be had on application to the Publishers. 
" FWh BdMofi. CrvwH ttu.' 0r. net. ' 
ZJkTnr Examination PapbrSi By A. M. M. 
Stednaa,M.A. EievetUA BdUian, 
THWiFaurth f tft/vnlissued as abore. fir. tui. 
CREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Sixth Edition. 
Key iseeoftd SditioMUun»d as abore^ 6f. fut. • 
German examination Papers.. By R. J. Morkh. 

FifUk EditibHm 

KEY {5t€9Hd BdMmii tamed u above. 6*, net. 



2J. 6d, 
History and geography examination Patbrs. 

By C* H. Spoace^ M.A., CUfton C«a«s«u Second 

Edition. 
PHYStcs Examination Papers* By R. E. Sted« 

M.A«( x'.CS. 

GENERAL KNOyOEDGB EXAMINATION PAPBR& 
.ByA.M, M.StedaaaB,M.A. Fottrth Edition. 
Key {Second Edition) issued as above, yjr. not 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By 
yT^ FlowdearWardiaw. B1.A. Crown Bvok ns.6d. 



Edited by W. GARNETT, D.C.L., and Professor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 

Fuify Illustrated. 



HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. A.' E. Wotfd. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. xs, 6d. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By F. C WeUM*.' 
Second Edition, Crown dvo. $t,6d, 

PRACTICAL Mechanics. By Sidney H.. Wells. 
Second Edition. Crown %vo, y.^d. 



PragtioLl Physics. 
Crown 9oo, 3A bd. 

Millinery; Theoretical and Practical. 
Clare HilL Crown9vo. v. 

.Practical chemistry. By w. French, M.A. 
. Crnonivo. Part I. is, 6d, 



By H. Stroud, D.Sc., M.A. 

By 



A ROMANCE OF TWO 
TwmtyThird Edition. 

VENDETTA. Eighteenth Edition, 
THELMA. Twenty-Seventh Edition, 
ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Thirteenth Edition. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Eleventh Edit, 
WORMWOOD. Tw^fth Edition. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty-Seventh 
Edition, 

* The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled us tol the during of the con-* 
ception. This ** Dream -of the Woild's 
Tragedy" is a lofty and not tnadebuaie 
paraphrase of the supreme climax ot the 
inspired niarrative.'-^2?«3/m Review,, 

THE SORROWS OF BhTAlH. Forty 

Fifth Edition, 

*A very powerful piece of work. . . . 
The conception b magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the memory 



Part II. — ^Fiction 

Marie Oorelli's KoveLi. 
Craivn %vo. 6s. each. 

WORLDS. 



of man. . . • The author has immense com- 
mand of language, and a limitless audacity. 
. . . This interesting and remarkkbleromance 
will.live iongafter much of the ephemeral 
literature of the day is- forgotten. ... A 
literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even 
sublime.'— W. T. Stbao in the Review 
o/Rtviews, 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

lj6oth Thousand. 
' It cannot be denied that "The Master 
iChristian " is a powerful book ; that it is (mbo 

. likely to raise uufiomfortable questions in 

all but the most self-satbfied readers, and 

'that It strikes at the root of the failure of 

. the .Churghes-^the decay of faith-^in a 
manner which shows the inevitable disaster 
heaping uii. . . The good Cardinal Bon]xr6 
is a beautijfbl figure, fit to staird beside the 

good Bishop in V Les Mis^rables." . It is a 
ook with a serious purpose eitpressed with 
absolute unccmventionality and passion . . . 
And this is to say it is a book worth read' 
Ing.'— Examiner, 



Fiction 
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AatikoBj Sope's NoTela 

Crown Zvo, dr. each. 



THE GOD IK THE CAR. NinthEdiiUn, 
'A Tery ranarkable book* dtstnriiig •£ 
critical aiMljm imposnUe withia oar Iwut ; 
Inilliant, but not superficial; weU c«n- 
ndcredi but not elaborated; conatructed 
with the proterbial art that 00DCcals« but 
yet allows itself to be enjoyed by rouiers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen 
pleasure.'- The WwrUL 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth EiUUn, 
'A graceful, Tivacious comedy, true to 
human naMze. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.'— 7YM«r. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Ediii^ 

'Of all Mr. Hope's books, "A Man of 

- Mark'* is the one which best compares with 

'* The t>risoner of Zenda." ^^NMimtml Oh- 



THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fourth EditUn, 

' It b a perfectly onchanttng story of lovo 
and chiTalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, and 



modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faidifnl 
iriend, and a magnammousloe.'--<Hi 



PHR080. Illustrated by H. R. Millak. 
Sixth Edition, 

* The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, itirriag the olood.'— .S"/. Jmm***t 
GoBgitt. 

SIMON DALE. lUnstrated. Sixth Edition, 
'There is soasching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously constructed 
plot. Mr. Ho|»e has drawn the contrasts 
of his women with marvellous subtlety and 
delicacy. ' — Timet, 

tHS KING'S MIRROR. Third Editiott. 
' In elegance^ delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the wide 
xani^ of its j»ortraiture and the^ subtilty 
of Its analysts it suzpasses all his earUor 
ventures. *-^/0Ctator. 

QUISANTE. Third Edition, 

* The book is nouble for a very high liter- 
ary quality, and an impress of power and 
mastery on every page.'— Z^oiif^CVIfvinWr. 



Lucas Malet's Novels. 

Crown. Zvo, 6j. each. 



COLONEL ENDERBY'S WIFE. Third 
Edition, 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Now 
Edition, 

LITTLE PETER. Second Edition, 3s, 6d, 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Thirteenth Edition, 



THE CARISSIMA. 

THE GATELESS 
Edition, 



Fourth Edition. 
BARRIER. Foprth 



* In " The Gateless Barrier" it b at once 
evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre- 
served her mrthright of originality, the 
artbtry, the actual writing, b above even 
the high level of the books that were bom 
hefm/'^IVottmintter GuMotte, 



THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. SeventhEdition. A Limited 
Edition in Two Volumes. CrownZvo. lat. 

*A lecture finely and amply conceived. 
In the strength and insif^ht in which the 
story has been conceived, in the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon its 
execution, and in the moving sincerity of its 
pathos throughout, " Sir Richard Calmady'* 
must rank as the great novel of a great 
writer. '^Literature, 

' The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet's genius. 
A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
and terrible.'— i5/tf(te/tfr. 

'A remarkably fine book, with a noble 
motive and a sound conclusion*'— P^^/. 



W. W. Jacobs' Novels. 



Crown tvo, 

MANY CARGOES. Twenty-Sixth Edition, 
SEA URCHINS. Ninth Edition, 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. lUustrated. 
Fi/th Edition, 

Can be unreservedly reeammended to 
all who have not lost their appotilo for 
wfaoleaooM langhtcr.'— iS]^a/#r. 

'The best humorous book published for 
many a day.'— ^/mA emd White, 



y, ^.emdk, 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. 
Edition, 



Illustrated. Third 



' ifis wit and humour are perfectly irresis- 
tible. Mr. Jacobs writes of dappers, and 
mates, and seamen* and hb crew nro the 
Jolliest lot that ever iaUod.'-»i>«£ir ATjwr. 

' Laughter ta every page.'— iP«^(K Medl, 
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CMlbert Parker^s Moyeb. 

Crown Svo» 6s, each* 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fifth Edi- 

* Stories faappOv conceived and finely ex- 
ecnted. There u strength and geniiis in 
Mr. Parkor's style.'— i>au> Ttlegrafh, 

MRS. FALCHION. FtmrtkEdHUn, 

* A splendid study of character. '— 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE.' 
S0C^m4 SditioH, 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. lUus- 
trated. Stvenih Edition. 

* A ronsini^ and dramatic tale. A book 
like this is a joy inexpressible. ' — 

Daily ChronieU. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon.. Fifth 
Editimt. 

* Here we find romance— real, breathxiq;. 
liTtng romance. The character of Valmond 
is drawn yaxMtta^y*'-'Pail MaUGasetU. 



AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
The Last Adventures of * Pretty Pierre.' 
Ste&nd Edition. 

* Tlie present book is foil of fine and mov* 
ing stones of the great North.'— <P/tu!svw 
Htrmld 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. lUus- 
trated. Eleventh Edition. 

* Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
lust<nrical noveL' — Athenaum, 

*Kvtath99V:--BlackamdWkiU, 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition. 
' Nothing more vigorous or more human 

has come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 

noveL '—X itstnture. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Second Edition, y, 6d, 

* Unforced pathos, and a deeper know* 
ledge of human nature than be has displayed 
h^&n.*~PuUMnUGautte. 



Arihiir MorriBOii's Novete. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. each. 



TALES OF MEAN STREETS. Fifth 
Edition. 

*A i^eat book. The author's methad 
is amaaingly eflfectiye, and product a 
thrilling aense of reaUty. The writer lays 
upon us a master hand. The book is simply 
appalUag and irresistible in its interest. It 
is humorous also : without humttur it would 
not make the mark it is oeitain to make.'— 

World. 



A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fonrth Edition. 
* The book is a mBsUt^kot.'— Fall Mall 
Gazette. 
TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 
*Thb is the new Mr* Arthur Morrison. 

Cdous and tender, sympathetic and 
n»ii.*~~Dail¥ Telegra/h. 
CUNNING MURRELL. 

'Admirable. . • . Delightful humorous 
relief ... a moat artistic and aatisfactory 
achievement *^S/ectator, 



Eden FliiUpott's NoTeb. 



Crown Za/o. 

LYING PROPHETS. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
THE HUMAN BOY. Witha Froatispiete. 
Fourth Ediiion. 

'Mr. Phillpotts knows- exactly what 
school-boys do, and can lay bare uieir in- 
most thoughts ; likewise he shows an all- 
J)ervading sense of humour.' — Academy, 
NS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. 

* A book of strange power land fuona- 
tian.* '■~Momin£ Post. ... 



6s, each* 

THE STRIKING HOURS. Socond Edition. 
* Tragedy and comedy, pathos and 
humour, are blended to a nicety in Uus 
volume. — World. 

'The whole book is redolent of a fresher 
and ampler air than breathes in the circum- 
scribed life of great towns.'— ^/cctei^. 

FANCY FREE. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8«v. 6s. 

'Of variety and racy humour there is 
plenty.'— 27a<^ Gra/hic 



8. Baring-CkmLd's Novels. 
CroTi^ Zvo. 6s. each. 



ARMINELL. Fifth Edition. 
URITH. Fi/thMdHHon. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE ^A. 

Edition. 



Seventh 



MRS. CURGENVBIV OF CURGBNVEN. 
FoitHh Edition. ' 

CH^AP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition, 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE* Fifth Editioe^ 
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MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
EdUhn. 

JACQUSTTA. TJkirdJSditum. 

KITTY ALONB. Fifth EdiUoH, 

N0£MI. XUustimted. Fourth EdtHim. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. lUnstrated. 
Fourth Edition, 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 
Edition, 



DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrattd. 

Stodnd EditioH, 
BLADYS. Illustrated. Steohd Edition. 
DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Editioni 
PABO THE PRIEST. 
WINIFRED. Illustrated. Soeond Edition, 
THE FRGBISHERS. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. 



Eobert Bait's Novels. 
Crown Svo, 6s, each. 



IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. Third 
Edition, 

' A book which has abundantly satisfied us 
by iu capital humotir.'— i>«f (k Chronido, 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Second Edition, 
'There is much insight in it, and much 
excellent humour.' — Daily Chroni^Je, 

THE COUNTESS TBKLA. Third Edition. 

'Of these mediseval romances, which are 

now gaining ground "The Countess 

Tekla"^is the very best wehave ttttsi^'^Pnll 

MaUGaaette, 



THE STRONG ARM. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, 

THE VICTORS. 

' Mr. Barr has a rich sense of humour.'— 
Onlooher, 

*A very conTindng stud^r of American 
life in its business and political aspects.'— 
Pilot, 

*Good writing, illuminating sketches of 
character, and constant variety of scene and 
incident. '•— 21eM#<i 






Andrew Balfour. BY stroke of 

SWORD. lUustrated. Fourth Edition, 
Croum Zvo. 6e, 

'A recital of thrilling interest, told with 
unfti^ging yigoox,'—GMe, 

8.B&xiDg€knild. Seepage34. 

RotartBazr. See above. 

George Bartaram, Author of ' The People of 
Clopton.' THE THIRTEEN EVEN- 
INGS. Crown 8<v. 6s, 

Margaret Buumol subject to 

VANITY. CrownZvo, 3t,6d, ' 

J. BlOimdene Burton, Author of 'The 
Clash of Arms.' THE YEAR ONE : A 
Page of the Fkench Revolution. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 6t, 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Ada CanLbrld|», Author of 'Path and 
Goal' THEDEVASTATORS. Crown 
Zvo, fix. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Bernard Capes, Author of ' The Lake of 
Wine.' PLOTS. CrownZvo, 6s, 

' The stories are excellently fanciful and 
concentrated and quite worthy of the 
author's best work.' — MomistgLoador, 

' Ingenious and originaL This is a book 
to turn to once and again.' — Morning Post, 

Weatbertar GfaeoMy. JOHN topp: 

PIRATIC. Soeond Edition, Crown tov. 
6$. 

A book of breathless adventure. 

' A rousing pleasant 'Wiarf,*"^Athemtntm, 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
Crown SsWi 6s, 



' An ingenious tale of the sea' and particu- 
larly exc\tmg,*r'1Vorid, 

-' A hecdtlqrr atraigbtibgrward tale, breezy 
and fiuttxSaV^'Manchoster GuanUan, 

J. Madaren Cobban. THE king of 

ANDAMAN: A Saviour of Society. 
Crown 8fv. 6s, 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN. 
Crown Bvo. 6s, 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

E. B. Cooper, Author of ' Mr. Blake of New- 
market.'^ A FOOL'S YEAR. Crvtvn Zvo, 6s. 
'A strikingl;^ clever story, with pictures 
of sporting soaety convincingly true.' — 

Palf Mull Gazette. 

Marie CorellL See page 3% 

L. CopeComford. captain TACOBUS: 

A Romance of the Road. Cr, hoo, 6s, 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

8. B. CnxdEOtt Author of ' The Raiders, etc. 
LOCH INVAR. Illustrated, Second 
Edition, Crown %vo, 6s, 

'Full of gallantry and pathos^ of the 
clash of arms, and bnghtened by episodes of 
humour and love.' — Ivestminstor Gasette. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr, 8tw. 6s. 

< A delightful Ule. *'-S^aher. 

' Mr. Crockett at his \)*gt.'—Littruture, 

B. tf. Croker. Author 
Bartons.' ANGEL. 
CrewnZve^ 6s. 

'An excellent story. Qever pictures of 
An^ lo-Indian- IHt abound. The heroine is 
danng and delightfiiL'— 

Manchester Guardian. 
also Fleur de Lis Novels. 



of 'Peggy of the 
Second Edition, 
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0. & ])«Uiy« THE ROMANCE OF UP- 
VOLDUMXGSL Cr»vm9v0, if. 

* A fiM tragie ttory.'— ff^tf^Kr X^ifisUn, 
'Thtrs 4i |»st«i«94ti«iMM apd leal fe«l- 

A. Conaa Bogrto^Audior of 'Sherlock 
HoIumv,' 'The .white Company,* etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. JSt^ktA 
Edition* Crwnm %vo, 6f . 

' The book b far and away the best ^ew 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the coMoltiog-roon.'— //f«x/fw/^4f 

L0$ulOHN€Wt, 

Saxa JMBatfetO DmUMUl (Mrs. ETemrd 
CotesX Author of *A Voyage of Consehi- 
tion.* THOSE DEIJGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. lUustrated. Second EtU- 
tfom Crown 9ivo* 6s. 

*A rattling picture of American life, 
bright and good-tempered throughout.' — 
Scotsman. 

* The humour is delicious.'— 27a<i^, JUail, 

a F. SmteM. A HEART OF FLAME. 
Crown Bvo. 6$, 

* Alive with the pulsing and dunorous life 
of the wild folk and wildactions with which 
it deals, A strildng, well-conoeived piece of 
work.'— Pa// MtOlGaxottt. 

* An admirable story, ' well toldi The 
diaracters are full of life, and Ramoncita is 
really a delicious little tx«M$xa^*'^Momin£ 
Post, 

'The figure of Ramoncita, the heroine, a 
Mexicsun girl of 15, is charming— a sketch 
romantic and delicately drawn.'— itfoff* 
ckostor Gnardian, 

J.B.nildlater. THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fourth Edition 
Crown Bvok 6f. 

* A powerful and vtvid story.'— •S^kiecAsn/. 
'A beautiful story, sad and strange as 

truth itself.'— r«»/<r^«tr. 

' A singularly original, clever, and beauti- 
ful story/— (rwon/MMk 

* Reveals to us a new writer of ondonbled 
factdty and reserve {orct.*-nS/sctator, 

'An exquisite idyll, delicate, affectingi 
and beautiful. -^S/ack mnd WhiU, 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Flndlator. A NARROW WAY. 
Third Edition, CrovmZvo, U, 

OVER THE HILLS Second Editiok 
Crown 8tw. 6f. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Tom OaUOB, Author of 'Kiddy/ RICK- 
ERBY'S FOLLY.. CnwMSev. ts, 

DoroUMA Ctarazd. Author of ' Lady Baby. ' 
THE MILLION. CrownZvo, 6u 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
Second Edition, Grown $ioo, 6s, 

THE SUPREME CRIME. Cr. Iw. 6t, 
See also Fleur do Lb Novels. 



Ale ernon aissixig. THE KEYS OF THE 
HOUSE. Crown tvo, 6s. 

'A story of abeorbing interest.'— Znvr. 
^OOlMtrany, 

^ ' The book is earefnlly buUt up, piece by 
piece. The figure of Brant himself moving 
amon^ his people in his lonely parish of the 
hills IS one taat long remains with the 
reader.'— X>«f^ Telegra^ 

Oeorge OiSBiSf , Author of ' Demos ' ' In the 
Year of JufaHee/ etc THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Edition, Crown 
9vo. 6s, 
See also Fkor de Us Novels. 

Emeft COaavUld. THE K1.00F bride. 

Crown %tw, %s. 6d. 

THE LOST REGIMENT. Crown 9vo, 

3S. 6d, 

THE DESPATCH RIDER. Crown tvo, 
31, 6d, 

LordBni08tHaBiilton. mary HAMIL- 
TON. Third Edition, CrownZvo, 6s. 

* There can be no doubt that we have in 
" Mary Hamilton " a most fascinating story 
— the most stirring and dramatic historiou 
romance that has come in our way for a long 
time.' — lUustrated London News* 

Robert Hichena. Author of 'Flames, 
etc. THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY 
SQUARE. Second Ediiion, Crown 9vo, 
6s, 

'One continuous sparkl^ Mr. Hidiens 
Is, witty, satirical, caustic, irresistibly hum- 
orous.' — Etrmit^ham Gaoette, 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Second 
Edition, Crown %vo, 6s, 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Jobn OliTiSr Hobbes, Author of * Robert 
Orange.' THE SERIOUS WOOING. 
Crown %oo, 6s, 

* Mrs. Craigie is as brilliant as she ever 
has been ; her characters are all illuminated 
with sparkling ^[ems of description, and the 
conversation scmtillaftes with an almost 
bewildering }AuK,'^Athenaum, 

Anthony Hope. See page 33. 

Violet Hunt THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST. CrotanBvo, 6s, 



C, J. CatolUHi Hyae, 

Kettle.* PRINCE 



Author of 'Captain 
RUPERT THE 

BUCCANEER* With 8 Illustrations. 

Second Edition, CmunZva, 6s, 

MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. Crown 
Zvo, 6s, 

' Mr. Honodcs is agood second to tbe on- 
.approachable Captain Kettle.*— ^c«i/«My. 

* Mr.^ Honocks ia anMinc'^Manchootor 

/ The Parser b a dlverdag discovery , and 
his adventures are tebted with ngoar.*— 
PmilfChromdi. 

W.WlJaoObS. See page 33. 
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BmiF Jimes. Author of 'Wbat 

Knew/ THE SACRSD FOVNT. 

THE SOFT SIDE. Stc^md SdiHm, 
CVtftMi 8mu 6s» 

G. F. KMiy. THE JOURNALIST. 
Cr9wu 8sw. 6c. 

FiomM Pinoli K«]]y. with hoops 

OF STEEL. Cfvvmtif&, 6t, 

* Every chapter it filled with cadting 
waAtaa^l-^M^rminr LetuUr, 

* A daring and brilliant story of adventure. 
The novel teems with life and character, 
with life which it alwa^ within an ace of 
death, and character which curiously blends 
the n^ten and the hera'— ^^/mmui. 

Hon. Emilj lAwUn. TRAITS and 

CONFIDENCES. Cr§wnZv9, 6r. 

See also Flenr de Lis Novels. 

B.I^mUntOII. THE true HISTORY 
OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and 
Conununist. £ltPtmiA Edition* Crtttm 

Obazles K LiUlL THE AUTOCRATS. 
Crown Bpo, 6f, 

*A clever story of American life. Its 
atmosphere is convincing and striking.' — 
Vanity Fair, 

* Eminently readable with clever photo- 
graphs of American social Ufe.'— ^S'/«ff4&n/. 

MagnamlitaiL the fortune of 

CHRISTINA NACNAB. Crown 9ifO. 6s, 

A. KacdoaelL the stoRY OF 

TERESA CroitmSvo, 6s. 

* Varied and clever characterisation and 
dose sympathy with humanity.'— ^4rx/> 
minfterCagettt, 

* The book is bracing as the moor hself. 
It has a threefold interest— iu keen 
chararteriaation. its psycholoffical insight, 
and its philosophy of life.'— ^iZ?/. 

LUCMUatot. See page 33. 

RiCbard Harah. Author of < The Seon and 
the Unseen.' BOTH SIDES OF THE 
VEIL. Second Edition, CronmZvo, 6s, 

* Here we have Mr. Marsh at his best.' — 
GMo. See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

A. S. W, Masim, Author of * The Courtshio 
of Merrice Buckler,' 'Miranda of the Baf- 
cony, 'etc. CLEMENTINA. lUnstrated. 
Crown 8w#. 6s, 

* A ronumce of the most delicate ingenuity 
and humour . . . the very quintessence of 
romance. * "Spectator, 

L.T.MMUla DRIFT. Crtnm^tn, 6u 
*Well told, and full of incident and 
character. '— • Iv'orld, 

* A powerfBlly>wrought tUfr^.'—Sirming- 
kamPosL 

* A pownrfeX story, which treats of the 
drifting of a man of high intellectual gifts* ' 
—Court Circular, 
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BirtramMttrflffd. THB8IOMOFTHB 

SPIDER^ Fifth Edkiom 

F. F. Mootnsor, Author of ' Into the High- 
waysand Hedges.* THE AUEN. Steomd 
Edition, CrowmBvo, 6$» 

* Fresh, unconventienal, and iastmct with 
human §jmpo£bj,*'~4dmnekesUrGmanNaM, 

' Miss Mondresor creates her tragedy out 
of passions and necessities elemeatarily 
hnnan. Perfect art. '-T.Si>«c/«iStn 
Arttnur liORlgon. See page 34. 

W. B. NORlflL THE EMBARRASSING 
ORPHAN. CrOwnZvo, 6s. 
Soe also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

AiftedOiUvaat owd bob, the grey 

DOG OF KENMUIR. FfftA Edition, 
Crown ivo, 6s, 

<Weird, thrilling, stradngly graphic.'- 
Punchy 

* We admire this book . . » It is one to 
read with admiration and to praise with 
enthusiasm.' — Bookman, 

' It is a fine^ open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman to 
whom a dog is 4€ax,'—Liioraturo, 

B.PliSUlpB OppenlieiiiL master of 

MEN. Socond Edition. Crown ivo, 6s, 
attl)6irtPazker. See page 34* 

JaxQM Blytlie Fatton. Biju, THE 

DANCER. CroumZvo, 6s, 

KazPtmbartoB. THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
A THRONE. lUustmtod. Stc^nd Edi- 
tion. Crotvn UfO, 6s, 

'A story of pure adventnre, with a sensa- 
tion on every page.' — DmUy Mask 

I CROWN THEE KING. With lUus- 
trations by Frank Dadd and A Fonrestier. 
Crown %oo, 6s, 

' A romance of high adventure, of love and 
war. It is a story of true love, of indomit* 
aUe will, and of steadfastness that nothing 
can withstand.' — Daily News. 

< A stirring tale.'— OwZ/mt^. 

SdenPldllpottg. See page 34. 

Walter Raymond, Author of ' Love and 
Quiet Life.' FORTUNE'S DARLING. 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 

EdifhBickert. OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. Crown%vo, 6s, 

* A^ tale in which a note of freshness and 
individuality is struck, and the delicate 
question of colour is handled with originality 
and power. It has fineyehxilUng moments.' 

—spectator, 

* The whole story !s admirably told. Not 
even in " Uncle Tom's Cabin " u there any- 
thing more exciting than the bloodhound 
chase after the hero/ — Tatter, 

W. Pett Bidga. LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Edition* Crown tvo, 6s, 
' The story is aa interesting and animated 
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(letan tf tiit itniggk'ftr Sft !« Lottdca, 
with a natunlhoaoor and tmdciiMH of its 



^ 



*A timplt, d«Uc«t« Ut of. work, wkich 
will giv« pleasure %o many. Much ttudy of 
tha imrtPi bat nada haai, not mad, out 
•tarong, and— irondar of wo ndUri dwtifu L* 

•A Nally daHglitfua Ufa bislotf of a 
London foundling. Onoo mota wa bava to 
thank Mr. Pett Ridga for an adnuraUa 
study of London h£9,*'^/wfyttffr. 



VL H. R^lMrtOII. A GALLANT 
QUAKER. Illustrated. CrmumZva, 6s, 

* It is a 9tnog story of lova and hate, of 
rdigiotts excitement and calm faith.'— Z«^<& 
Mtreuty, 

W.OlaantBlUMlL MY DANISH SWEET- 
HEART. lUustrated. Fourth Sdiiton, 

araee BliyB. THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second EdiHan, Crmuniofo. 6f. 
'Arealhr fine book. A book Chat deserves 
to live. Sheila is the sweetest heroine who 
has lived in a novelist's pagea^for manva 
day. Every scene and every incident has 
the Impress of truth. It is a masterly ro- 
mance, and one that shotxid be widely read 
and appreciated.'— Jlf0mii^Z^«<i!m 

W. SatohelL THE LANDOF THE LOST. 
Crown 8v^. dx. 

'An exciting story • . • the plot and 
passion are mani^ced with skilly and .the 
author shows himself a master xA^hit art of 
depicting huaoan character.' 

"^Glasgow HoraUU 

Atffllllie Btrceaal Author of ' The Story of 
a Penitent Soul.' A GREAT LADY. 
CrowH o90» or. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
Crown ^oo» 6Si 

'A pleasant and excellently told story, 
' natural and ixt^— Glasgow HgrahL 

'A wholesome nov^l, with plenty of 
incident. *^S^eUtt9r, 

W. F. SliailliOiL THE MESS DECK. 
Crown %vo, jr. 6d. 

Helen Shipton. THE STRONG GOD 

CIRCUMSTANCE. CrvwnZvo. 6r. 

Aanle Svaa. LOVE GROWN cold. 

Second Edition, Crown ^o, y, 

*One of the strongest books that the 
author haa yet given us. We feel • that the 
characters are taken from life. The stonr 
is told with delicacy and restnint.'— Z7a<^ 
I/ieitfS* 

Benjamin Swift, Author of * Siren City.' 
SORDON. Crvwm^uo, 6$, 

'Handled with a skill and a power 



that are almost trnfidling. The boelc li 
thorott^jr good. It absorbs as modi by its 
ingoiuity in the use of material as by the 
fotca of Its imaginsnon. — ^cg<<nwty, 

'The author tells his story with great 
dmmatie intentuess. widi simpUcity, and 
strength.'— i7aiV/ ifews, 

* A remarkable, vsntuitomef palnfu^ and 
interesting book. Tha story is beautifully 
told ; it 18 aara plcasore to read such writing, 
so nmple, finely balaaoed, grao^ul, refined, 
yetfoidbla.'— »VW!rf: 

gmlWatnemaii. A HEROINE FROM 

FINLAND. CrvtMsSfw. 6r. 

* Fresh in subject and treatment*' . 

*An idvU of country life which has the 
diarm of entire novelty and freshness.' — 
Morning JLeeuler, 

*This tale of Russian and Finnish life is » 
most readable and enthralling one. The 
story it sin^)le vet strong, and revaals 
intimate knowledge of Furnish life and 
manners.'— ■S'f'i^ilnMtfw. 

'A delightful story.'— Da£> Sx^ss, 

* This lovely tale.*^ 

— Manchester Guardian, 
'A^ vivid picture of pastoral life in a 
beautiful and too little known country.* 

--Pall Mall CoMctte, 

R. B. ToWBBliend. LONE PINE: A Ro- 
mance of Mexican life. Crown 8v». fir. 

H. B. Kairidtt Watson. THE skirts 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. lUustrated. 
Second Edition, Crown 9ivo» fir. 

* Mr. Watscm's light touch. Ids gemiine 
sfkisa of humour, his ingenuity, ana, nbove 
idl. his polished and clear-cut style will pro- 
yiae geautaa eatertainmmt '-^Piloi, 

H.a.wenfl. the stolen baqllus, 

and other Stories. Second Ediiion, Crown 
BvjO, fir. 

THE PLATTNER STORY and OTiin& 
Siecond Edition Crown ino, fie 

Stanley Weynan, Author of ' A Gentkaum 
ofFnmoe.' UNDER THE RXP ROBE, 
l^th UlnslratioQs by R. C Woodviua 
Senemtunth Edition. Croton Son €«. 

* Every one who reads books at all must 
read thia thrilling romance, frsm the first 
page ti which to the last the breadiless 
reader is haled along. An inmirmtioa of 
manlhiMa and oourage.'— i^iBair Ch$>mUcl4, 

Zack, Author of ' Life Is life.' TALES OF 
DUNSTABLE WEIR. Crown tfoo. fir. 

'"Zack" draws her inctares witfti great 
detail; they are indeea Butdi iatariors in 
their fidelity to the saudl things of Ufeb'— 
jyestminsier Gamtto. 
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Messrs. Methuen are now publishing popular Novels in a new and moat 
charming sQrle c^ binding. Ultimately, this Series will contain the following 
books : — 



Mdmr Balfimr. 

TO AltllSt 

VBMGBANCB IS MiKB.- 

M. C. Balfonr. 

The Fall op tub, Sparrow. 

Jane Baxlov. 

THB Land op the shamrock. 
A Crbbl op IRISH Stories. 
FROM THE East unto the West. 

J. A. Barry. 

In the Great deep. 

B. F.BemoB. 

The capsina. 

Dodo : A Detail op the Day. 

The vintage. 

J. BlonndeUe-BurtoiL 
IM THB Day of adversity. 
Denounced. 
The clash op Arms. 
i^cRoss the Salt seas. 
Servants op sin. 

,^ KTrs. Caff^ (iota). 
Anne Maulbvbrsk. 

Ada Camttridge. 

path and Goal. 

Mrs. W. K COifford. 

A Woman Al^ne. 
A FLASH OP Summer. 

_ ^ J. Maclaren Cobban. 
THE Angel op itiE covenant. 

Julian G^tfMtt, 

A Business IN. Great Waters. 

«^.- . L. Cope Oomford. 

sons op Adversity. 

Stephen Crane. 

Wounds in the rain. 

* 0-. « ^ IL Croker. 

A STATE Secret. 
I%GGY OP THE Bartons. 

Hope DawUslL 

A SaCRBTARY OF LEGATION. 

A.J.Daw80n. 

Daniel write. 

Ereljm Dickinson. 

A VICAR'S WlFR 

The Sin op Angels. 

_ _ HaxTis DlekioB. 

THB BLACK Wolf's Breed. 

_ ^ Menie Mnriel Dowie. 
THB Crook op the bough. 

^ ^ _Kni. Sudtaiey. 

THB Third Floor. 

Sara Jeannette Dnnca& 

A VOYAGE OP Consolation. 
THE Path op a star. . 

Q. BbunrUte Fenn. 

AN ELECTRIC Spark. 
The star Gazers. 
Eu's Children. 
A Double knot. 

Jane H. FIndlater. 

Rachbl. 



„,^ „ Mary FIndlater. 

Betty Musgrave. 

Jane Hr and Maiy FIndlater. 

Tales that are told. 

J. S. Fletcher. 

The Paths op the Prudent. 
The Builders. 

M. B. RranelB. 

Miss Erin. 

^„ MaiyOannt 

KiRKHAM's Find. 

Deadman's. 

THE Moving Finger.' 

Dorothea Gerard. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. 

R. Murray Gilchrist. 

WlLLOWBRAKE. 

George GlsBing« 

The Crown op Life. ^^ 

Charles OMa 

Bunter's Cruise, ^^ 

S. Gordon. 
A Handful op Exotics. 

C. F. G088. 

The redemption op David Corson. 

., ^ E M'Qaeen Gray. 

MY STEWARDSHIP. 
ELSA. i 

^ , Robert Hichem 

Byeways. 

^ '^ 1 Hooper. 

THB singer: OP MARLY. 

Bmily Laiileas. 

HURRISH. 

Maelcho. 

KortnaLorluier, 

Mirrv-Ann. 

JOSIAH'S WlP& 

Ednal^alL 

Derrick Vaughan, novelist. 

. _ Hannah lynch. 

AN Odd Experiment. 

Richard lEursh. - 

THE Seen and the Unseen. 
Marvels and Mysteries. 

W. E. Norris. 

Matthew Austin. 

His Grace. 

THE Despotic Lady. ' • 

Clarissa furiosa. 

Giles Ingilby. 

AN Octave. 

Jack's Father. 

A deplorable affair. 

Mrs. Oliphant 

Sir ROBERT^i Fortune. 
The Two Marys. 
THE Lady's walk. 
THE Prodigals. 

Maiy A. Owen. 

THE Daughter op Alouettb. 

MatyL. Pmdirod. 

AN BNGUSHUAK. 



I 



Messrs. Mbtbuen^s Catalogue 

OrUalwwM, ^mf Btaiait 



PaoX w of 8 irtlww1»tt a 



K. R. BtephwiL 



im. VUflnd. 

C.,K. "I 
XL." 



3Book0 toe Xow arm Oltls 

CrvwH Svo, y. 6(£ 
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Cbe novelist 

UeUU. Msthuen axe Uiuing under tbe above general title a Montblr Sofas 

' *■' — '- ' pular ■uthorj bI the price of Sixpence Some of ib*se No~-'' 

pablifhed before. Each numbec is as loBg oi the aveiSfe 
■A.- 1— 1 r .T^,_ Novblist' are«« foUo»a:- 



of Novell by popular authorj al the price of Sixpence. Some of lb*se 'Norels 
have never beeii*pab1ifh«l before. Each numbec is as loBg ai the i 
SUUiDf Novel. The fintBoiaben of 'Thb Novelist' areas follotn:- 
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THIS BOOK IS DUE ON THE LilST DATE 
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AN INITIAL FINE OF 26 CENTS 

WIUL BE ASSBBSED FOR FAILURE TO RETURN 
THIS BOOK ON THE DATE DUE. THE PENALTY 
WILL INCREASE TO BO CENTS ON THE FOURTH 
DAY AND TO $1.00 ON THE SEVENTH DAY 
OVERDUE. 
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